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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


This study of the effects of the war on insurance by Professor 
W. F. Gephart of Washington University, St. Louis, is the 
sixth in the series of preliminary studies on the war, issued by 
the Carnegie Endowment. The author is a well known authority 
on life insurance and the writer of two or three books on the 
subject. In his study of the topic he has directed attention not 
only to the immediate methods and purposes of the government 
in providing for the families of soldiers by these new schemes 
of insurance, but has also inquired into the effect of the large 
draft of men into military service, and of the governmental 
insurance plans referred to upon the ordinary activities of the 
established life insurance companies. For it is evident that their 
constituency is largely diminished by the inclusion, under the 
new government scheme, of a large number of physically fit sub- 
jects of insurance. It is true, of course, that their risks are at 
the same time diminished in a considerable degree by the limita- 
tions of their policies with reference to war. In short, the influ- 
ence of the new governmental policy on this old and well estab- 
lished business is a matter for earnest consideration, and this 
fact justifies the author in his careful presentation of this phase 
of the subject. 

The plans of life insurance put into effect by the governments 
of Great Britain and the United States, in lieu of, or in anticipa- 
tion of, the old fashioned pensions, are full of interest. Cer- 
tainly a country which causes its members to take the extraor- 
dinary risks of war is bound to care for their families in some 
adequate way. The old fashioned method of pensions was 
unsatisfactory from several points of view. Not only was it 
inadequate in numerous instances, but it afforded many oppor- 
tunities for corruption, political intrigue and unfair distribution. 
So far as can be judged at the present time the new method is 
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much superior. In any event, it is a burden which the people 
ought to carry through their government, at least as largely as 
the present legislation requires. The participation of the insured 
men in the payment of premiums is, of course, a desirable fea- 
ture. It will not only arouse but hold their interest, and it will 
go far towards preventing the imposition of an unfair burden 
on the public. Taken as a whole, the war life insurance legisla- 
tion is a notable forward step. 

Some of the profoundest changes in insurance methods caused 
by the war have been in the field of marine insurance. As the 
author points out, risks in this field have been largely multiplied. 
The two methods adopted, one by Great Britain, and the other 
by our own government, are indicative, perhaps, of some differ- 
ences of temperament of the peoples of the two countries. Both 
governments are carrying the extra risks caused by the war. But 
Great Britain discharges, or performs, its service in this matter 
through existing companies, while our government has made the 
work that of a special government department created for the 
purpose. Both methods indicate an extension of government 
activity, but neither may safely be relied on as evidence of a 
disposition on the part of the public either to. extend the liability 
of the public treasury to cover other than additional war risks 
or to prolong the liability beyond the period absolutely necessary. 

In short, the whole study shows that while there is a more 
widespread belief than ever before in the propriety of what is 
commonly called social insurance, not only in the field of life, 
but of other insurance, there is no evidence that after the war 
the services of private insurance companies will be dispensed 
with or their field of activity seriously limited by government 
participation in insurance. 

Davip KINLEy, 
Editor. 


FOREWORD 


To attempt a study of the effect of the war on the leading 
forms of insurance in the midst of the war, may appear futile 
and therefore useless. That such a study has been made under 
great difficulties is apparent. Data on some phases of the effect 
of the war on insurance have been impossible to secure, especially 
from the Central Powers, owing to the interruption of communi- 
cation. Even in the other nations, the publication of much 
insurance data has been delayed on account of the pressure of 
other work. The private insurance companies have had their 
office forces reduced by enlistment. In other cases there is no 
disposition to make public some of the effects which the war has 
had on the business. Old laws and regulations governing insur- 
ance have been subjected to frequent material changes and exten- 
sions. And yet it has been thought worth the effort to make 
such a study, both because the fundamental readjustments in 
insurance legislation for the period of the war have already been 
made, and especially because a collection of these changes and 
a discussion of their character and import may be of some 
service in aiding in the profound adjustments which must be 
made later as a result of the war. Civilized society in all the 
leading nations seems to be on the eve of a wide extension and 
application of the insurance principle, and whether this is done 
by direct government action or by private companies under the 
supervision of the government, there will need to be a careful 
study of the plans adopted during the war and the success which 
has been achieved, if the greatest measure of service to society 
is to be secured by this increased use of the insurance principle. 

No one is more conscious than the writer of the regrettable 
gaps in the discussion, occasioned by the inability to secure data. 
Nor has it been an easy matter to decide what material to use 
of that available. The writer, therefore, directs the attention of 
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the reader to the sub-title of the study. An effort has been made 
to make the study as concise as possible by selecting for state- 
ment and discussion only what seemed to be the most important. 

The sources of the data are given in footnotes. In many cases 
direct quotations of some length have been given of fact mate- 
rial. This is especially true in the case of The Economic ]V orld, 
whose editor, Mr. A. R. Marsh, is rendering a distinct service in 
collecting data upon the changes which the war is working on 
insurance. To him the writer expresses obligation. To the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, under whose 
auspices the study has been prepared under the direction of Dean 
David Kinley of the University of Illinois, the writer is under 
special obligations, as well as to the authorities of the Library 
of Congress who have been of invaluable service in aiding the 
author in securing data. 

W. F. GEPHART. 
December I, 1917. 
Washington University, St. Louis. 
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PENSIONS 


INTRODUCTION 
General Considerations on War and Insurance 


CHARACTER OF INSURANCE 


It is in some respects a mystery why society has failed to use 
more extensively the insurance principle as an agency to further 
social and economic welfare. This is especially true when one con- 
siders that the basic principle of insurance is cooperation, a kind 
of social conduct for which man by his very nature is suited and 
in which either from necessity or choice he has had long expe- 
rience. Socrates and earlier students of human society pointed 
out long since that man is by nature a social animal, and yet on 
account either of his group conflicts or of his personal competi- 
tive conduct man is limited continually in the use of this natural 
agency, cooperation, to further his welfare. Insurance is co- 
operation, organized on the most scientific basis. It is but the 
application of the law of average to some of the most important 
risks to which man is subject. In life insurance it is a combina- 
tion of the laws of mortality and the principles of finance, and in 
the other well organized forms of insurance the same or similar 
well known principles are used in devising the system of insur- 
ance. Yet there is little general appreciation of the simplicity of 
the insurance principle. This is doubtless due in part to the fact 
that sufficiently well organized efforts on a wide scale to popu- 
larize the insurance have never been made, and in part to the fact 
that the masses have had little direct experience with the appar- 
ently complex principles of finance, mortality laws, averages, and 
other basic factors, underlying insurance conduct. After giving 
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all due credence to the avowed purposes of the officials of private 
insurance organizations to have the public understand the prin- 
ciples on which their business was conducted, the fact remains 
that even few of the policyholders, not to mention the public at 
large, have had any considerable understanding of insurance. It 
has sometimes happened that campaigns of education, designed to 
acquaint the public with the merits of insurance, have uncon- 
sciously been devised for the purpose of persuading the public to 
purchase more of the particular kind of insurance which the 
originators of the educational campaign had for sale. And yet 
no particular criticism is to be imputed to the officials of the insur- 
ance organizations. It is a situation for which neither the man- 
agers nor the public can be blamed. The gulf between the insurer 
and the insured is yet very wide, but it is one which must be 
closed if private insurance is to justify itself. There is no doubt 
that the insurance principle has increasingly been used to meet 
economic and social needs. During the past half century it has 
been applied to serve the purposes of private business, such as 
group insurance, corporation, rent and profit insurance; likewise, 
in the purely social field of human affairs, the insurance principle 
has had new applications, such as those of disability, sickness, old 
age, and compensation insurance. 


ScIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 


Nor is there any doubt that the old forms of insurance have 
become more scientific along with these extensions of new forms 
of insurance which, as data become more abundant, will place the 
newer forms on as scientific bases as these older forms of insur- 
ance. Marine insurance, which was one of the earliest forms of 
insurance to be well organized, yet retains in its standard policy 
some of the provisions of the early policies that are strangely out 
of harmony with modern conditions, but this has not prevented 
the extensive application of marine insurance to the twentieth 
century world of international trading which is happily free, at 
least in times of peace, from “ pirates, rovers, thieves, jettisons, 
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letters of marque and contremarque, detainments of all Kings, 
Princes and Peoples.” 

In life insurance, there have been refinements in the mortality 
tables, the construction of tables of select lives, and the tabulation 
of increasingly accurate vital statistics. Medical and sanitary 
science have been making such rapid advances, the collection of 
accurate vital statistics, has so greatly improved in so many coun- 
tries, that students of life insurance had begun to believe that 
nothing could invalidate the increasingly scientific principles, 
upon which the business of life insurance was conducted. 

In fire insurance, of the older forms of insurance perhaps the 
least scientific, so far as the determination of rates on a fair 
and equitable basis was concerned, there had been considerable 
advance in scientific systems of rate determination by a more 
careful and complete separation of the risks and an analysis of 
their constituent elements. In all the preceding forms of insur- 
ance uncertainty as to rates on individual risks or groups of risks 
was being replaced by scientific rates. 

In the new forms of social insurance, great interest and 
popular approval were being manifested. The great service to 
society rendered by the use of the insurance principle in the case 
of compensation insurance for injured industrial workers, or 
health or old age or accident insurance compensated for any inac- 
curacies from a scientific standpoint in the rates which were 
charged to individuals or groups. 

In short, the ability to predict with accuracy the happening of 
future events, which is the prime prerequisite of all insurance, 
was becoming increasingly possible and hence insurance of all 
kinds was becoming increasingly scientific. 


SocIAL CHARACTER 


Insurance is but a cooperative organization on the most scien- 
tific basis. It has all the good features which characterize indi- 
vidualism, and none of its evils, inasmuch as the individual 
member of the insurance group is left the largest measure of 
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individual conduct, while through his association in the insured 
group, he is able to secure all the good results which come from 
collective or cooperative conduct. As contrasted with many 
other cooperative associations, the liberty surrendered, and the 
restricted conduct imposed, are infinitesimal when compared 
with gains achieved through the insurance organization. Indeed, 
the individual secures for himself the impossible of accomplish- 
ment as an individual. He frees himself, as an insured indi- 
vidual, from the chaotic and evil workings of chance. 

In the life insurance group he secures for his dependents that 
protection which only the fortunate beneficiaries of the normal 
operation of the law of mortality and of the uncertainties of 
struggle for economic security enjoy. In the property insured 
group, he has restored to him by the group his losses. Likewise, 
in other forms of insurance, the insured individual, or his 
dependents, is restored to the status approximating that preced- 
ing the misfortune, and this without any necessary relation 
between the cost to the individual insured and the benefits which 
he or his beneficiaries receive. And insurance is the only known 
institution by which this end can be achieved without a semblance 
of charity. Insurance is always concerned with the future which 
it is constantly discounting in terms of the misfortunes of the 
present. It offers the single method known to socialize charity; 
that is, a means of protecting the individual against most of the 
contingencies in life which make him, or his dependents, look to 
society for aid in times of misfortune. 

And yet insurance does not replace or produce either tangible 
or intangible capital. It simply distributes what is already in 
existence. It takes from the many to give to the few. Insur- 
ance itself is an economic and social burden. It is one of the 
costs of human society. It is to be valued only because it lessens 
certain other costs or burdens which society by its very organiza- 
tion must bear. Insurance, viewed as a mathematical process, is 
always one of subtraction and not of addition. It is always of 
this character for society and ought to be such for the individual 
who receives the benefit of the insurance. The life still lived, 
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the property not burned, the body not injured by accident, the 
surety bond not paid—each should be valued more highly than 
any sum paid to the insured or his beneficiary. Insurance is thus 
the most social of institutions, and its uses as a social and eco- 
nomic agency have scarcely yet been realized. Its social advan- 
tages are as constructive as those of war are destructive. As 
the peoples of the nations have been brought into closer relation, 
their interdependence has greatly increased and hence any such 
destructive agency as war has much more serious and permanent 
evil effects on society. Its influences ramify throughout the 
social body. It is not, therefore, surprising that there is an 
increasing tendency to use a constructive agency—insurance—as 
broad in its scope and influence as is the destructive agency 
which it seeks to combat—war. Not the least of the already 
apparent evil results of the great war is the effect which it is 
having on the development in the use of the insurance principle. 


War HAZARDS 


It has been stated that insurance in all its forms was becoming 
increasingly scientific, and it is in its effect on this development 
that war is having on insurance one of its most serious effects. 
That is, war is interrupting this scientific development of insur- 
ance because it introduces new hazards which can not be accu- 
rately calculated. 


Since the United States found it necessary to enter the war, no depart- 
ment of American business has found it more imperative to set about 
accommodating itself with the utmost energy and the utmost speed to the 
requirements of the new situation than has insurance. In every direction 
the activities of the managers of American insurance to this end have been 
most striking. The task has naturally been a most difficult and burden- 
some one, because at least three different orders of considerations have 
had to be kept steadily in mind; and these considerations have been in 
certain important respects of a conflicting character. The first of these con- 
siderations is that of patriotic duty, involving the employment of our entire 
system of insurance in all its varieties to ease, in so far as this is practicable 
and feasible, the strains and hazards of war for the community at large. 
War brings with it strange shiftings of the incidence and of the collateral 
effects of the risks of life. While it is being prosecuted, the greatest dif- 
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ferences are developed as between individuals and groups of individuals, 
and also as between diversely located communities, as regards the gravity 
of these risks. It is in the public interest that these excesses of risk for the 
relatively few should be distributed as evenly as possible over the entire 
population, and it is a part of the patriotic duty of insurance to do what it 
can to accomplish this even distribution. 

As against this consideration, however, there arises another, namely, that 
from their very nature the extra hazards of war have in them a large ele- 
ment of incalculability, since war is not the nominal state of human society 
and thus from its comparative rarity as well as from the great changes 
which take place from generation to generation in the methods of conduct- 
ing it, it affords little opportunity for collecting dependable experience in 
the insurance sense. Guesswork, therefore, necessarily plays an inordinate 
part in the calculation of the true cost of war risks to the insurers. Yet 
underwriters have always to bear in mind the overriding obligation to main- 
tain their solvency and not to do injustice to the general body of their 
policyholders in order that they may show an overfull measure of patriotic 
generosity to the group or groups of policyholders particularly exposed to 
the hazards of war. 

There is no doubt that war will increase the mortality rate of life insur- 
ance companies, but to what extent there is all too little statistical data to 
give any evidence. 

Modern warfare is such as to cause a tremendous death rate among those 
exposed. On the other hand, the improvements in hospital practice and war 
relief work have been so influential as to have a favorable effect upon pro- 
longing the lives of the disabled, and, in fact, effecting many cures which in 
previous wars would have been regarded as impossible of accomplishment. 

So far as life insurance is concerned, there is bound to be a greater expo- 
sure to the war hazard than ever before, as the proportion of policyholders 
to population is far greater and the per capita amount carried is also greater 
than at the time of previous wars. 

It has now been made clear that the casualties of war are not confined 
to those exposed to shot and shell, bomb and bayonet. The repercussions 
of war upon the civil population are of the most serious and far reaching 
character. The mortality both of the old and of the very young is greatly 
increased by the strains, psychologic and economic, that war creates. Normal 
mental and physical health for all classes of society is remarkably difficult 
to maintain under the stresses of war. Griefs and anxieties are ever draw- 
ing upon mental health; industrial pressure, due to the insatiable demand 
for war material, produces intensified and cumulative fatigues for great 
masses of workers, male and female. Both infectious and degenerative dis- 
eases increase rapidly among the civil population in time of war. Tuber- 
culosis gets a fresh hold on the community, as a result of depressing effects 
of war; and the death-rate from it tends to rise sharply. Industrial and 
other accidents, also, grow more numerous, partly in consequence of height- 
ened effort and speed in industry and of the carelessness of workers induced 
by weariness, monotony and ever-present strain, and partly by reason of the 
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continuous preoccupation of masters and workers alike with apprehensions, 
cares and sorrows outside their customary round of work. Finally, nota 
single country engaged in the present war has been able to avoid entirely 
inequalities and uncertainties in the supply and distribution of the necessaries 
of life, particularly articles of food. Despite all governmental effort and 
care, prices of these necessaries have fluctuated in the most violent way in 
all the belligerent countries; supplies have been irregular to a greater or 
less extent; and it has too frequently happened that considerable classes or 
groups of all the populations involved have been forced by excessive prices 
simply to do without many things essential to their health and well-being. 
Undernutrition and malnutrition have occurred on a far wider scale in 
even the most comfortably-off European countries than the great majority 
of Americans in the least suspect; and the average of health, vitality and 
efficiency for the populations of these countries as a whole has been cor- 
respondingly reduced, to the undoubted detriment of the military and naval 
forces themselves. 

Safeguarding the health, vitality and well-being of a people at war is as 
‘much a work of nation-wide cooperation and of trained efficiency of the 
highest type, as is the provision and equipment of armed forces on land 
and sea, and the supplying of these forces with adequate food, munitions, 
medical and surgical care, and the like. In peace, as has been demonstrated 
of late years in the United States, great improvement can be brought about 
in the conditions of the public health, through the more or less loosely asso- 
ciated and not firmly organized and centralized endeavors of a multitude of 
individuals and of public and private agencies of a more or less official or 
formal kind. It is more than doubtful, however, whether this method even 
approaches adequacy in time of war, when the most important desideratum 
of all is that no smallest part of the body politic should be remote, from 
instant touch with a central authority, competent and ready to act on the 
spot, when occasion arises. * 


War AND PROPERTY INSURANCE 


In many forms of property insurance old hazards have been 
increased and new hazards have arisen. 

Fires are likely to be more frequent even in those parts of a 
country which are not within the area of actual hostilities. 
Under the necessity of speeding up production, factories are 
under pressure. Machines are run at higher speed and more 
continuously. Workmen are likely to be less careful in respect 
to agencies producing fires. Material is carelessly stored. Waste 
accumulates. Less attention than in normal times is given to the 


1 The Economic World, n. s., vol. xiii, No. 17, p. 596. 
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inspection of fire protective devices, such as sprinkler systems. 
When a fire occurs, the losses are likely to be greater on contents 
because of their accumulation and their improper storage. 
Already there is a marked increase in property loss due to fires 
in the United States, and while the accusation is frequently made 
that the loss is due to acts of enemies, and while this is doubt- 
less true in some cases, yet it is safe to predict that careful 
investigation will show that by far the largest amount of the 
increased loss is due to the abnormal conditions surrounding 
property in war times and not to a marked increase in incen- 
diarism. 

In the areas of the nations over which the war is actually 
being fought, the increase in property loss is enormous. Not 
only are there cases of deliberate burning of property by the 
enemy, but in many other cases property is set on fire as a result 
of the actual combat by such instruments of warfare as the artil- 
lery, or, if not actually burned, it is demolished. Nor is this © 
loss confined to buildings. The method of conducting this great 
war is such that to all intents the land is temporarily destroyed. 
Before much of it is suitable, either for agricultural or building 
purposes, but especially for the former, a considerable expendi- 
ture of capital and labor will be necessary. The whole landscape 
in many places is destroyed. Deep trenches have been dug and 
craters made by the powerful shells are found everywhere. The 
ground is strewn with the rubbish of the contest. Trees, forest 
and fruit, have been cut, torn or blown down by the enemy and 
his destructive artillery. 

Cattle and other stock animals have been destroyed, or their 
natural reproduction has been prevented by the war. Much of 
this loss is a final and uncompensated one. There was no insur- 
ance on much of this property. To some of it the insurance 
principle had not been, and could not be, applied. Not only is 
civilized society devoting the greater part of its normal produc- 
tive energies to the socially unproductive activities of war, but 
what is even worse, the machines devised by this socially unpro- 
ductive labor and the energies of the people are devoted to 
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destroying the accumulated savings, capital goods and natural 
agencies of the past productive activities. 

War brings a nation to the same situation that protracted ill- 
ness or death brings to a frugal family. It compels a recourse 
to the use of saving funds from past industry. It tends towards 
social poverty. 

Nor does insurance exercise its normally protective functions. 
It is well known, for example, that the standard fire insurance 
policy does not cover losses due to riot, civil insurrection or war. 
Hence, much property loss which to the individual owner would 
be met by the funds from the insurance organization is not cov- 
ered. That is, war prevents the use of the cooperative principle 
in insurance. And yet there has been an extension of the insur- 
ance principle in property insurance to meet some of the risks 
which have arisen as a result of the war. 


New Kinps oF INSURANCE 


The most striking illustration of the rapid and yet wholly 
satisfactory working out of a war insurance problem is perhaps 
to be found in what has been done with regard to what is popu- 
larly, though not very accurately, known as bombardment insur- 
ance. Here the obstacles were great, because when our war with 
Germany began the law of the most important of our states from 
an insurance point of view, New York, actually made it impos- 
sible to write this form of insurance at all. New legislation, 
always hard to obtain, was necessary; and even when the New 
York Legislature had passed one bill authorizing bombardment 
insurance, it was found that this so restricted the coverage as to 
make it unadapted to the actual needs of property owners. 
Hence, still further amendment of the law was necessary, again 
calling for the expenditure of time and effort. Nevertheless, so 
skilful and rapid was the work of the fire underwriter having the 
matter in hand, that the signature of the Governor of New York 
had hardly been placed on the final amendatory act, when a new 
and complete war risk policy was ready for use, covering sub- 
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stantially all the hazards to property arising from war or its 
attendant conditions, 7.c., war, invasion, insurrection, riot, civil 
war, civil commotion (including strikes), military or usurped 
power, bombardment of all kinds, fire or explosion directly 
caused by any of the foregoing and explosion alone. Further- 
more, a complete scheme of application of the new insurance had 
been worked out. i 

Another interesting illustration of the extension of the insur- 
ance principle is in the case of risks of property loss due to the 
operation and attacks by airships. In some cases this aerial 
insurance, both for property and lives, has been written by the 
government, and in some cases by the private insurance com- 
panies. 

In scarcely any other field of insurance has the war had such 
a disruptive influence as in the case of marine insurance. Here, 
on account of the long practice of this branch of insurance and 
the accumulated data, the business was well organized and sys- 
tematized. But the use of the submarine introduced a wholly 
new and incalculable factor in the risk. As a result, the private 
companies in all the leading countries so much limited their 
insuring of vessels and their cargoes, that the governments very 
generally had to assume these risks in part or in whole. 


SoctaL INSURANCE AND PENSIONS 


In the field of social insurance, the war is having, or promises 
to have, both negative and positive effects. In the first place, it 
has prevented the carrying out in many countries of certain 
initiated systems of social insurance, such as sickness, maternity, 
invalidity, compensation insurance and old age pensions. A 
developed social conscience had come to realize the social obliga- 
tion to devise systems of insurance to meet these problems, and 
considerable progress had been made in the leading European 
countries and the United States. The carrying out of these plans 
called for large amounts of funds from the national treasuries, 
but under the stress of the necessity of war to secure funds to 
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meet the actual war needs, there has been more or less abandon- 
ment or modification of these social insurance systems. There 
are, however, promised some positive effects of the war on social 
insurance. In no other field of human endeavor is there greater 
opportunity to use to the improvement of society the principle 
of insurance than in these various kinds of social insurance. An 
aroused democracy, which is promised as one effect of the war, 
may insist that the insurance principle be extensively used to 
meet these social problems, and what was granted by the ruling 
classes as a concession may be demanded by the masses; that is, 
the use by the governments of the insurance principle to meet 
the problems of invalidity, disability, death, old age, unemploy- 
ment. In this connection the use of the insurance principle to 
meet the problems which in the past have been sought to be met 
by a pension system is important. As is well known, most of the 
leading nations have had what is known as a pension problem. 
In the early period of developing nationality, when the soldier 
fought for his share of the booty or for a wage, and when a 
social conscience was in its germ stage of development, no prob- 
lem was to be found. But at a later date, when nationality had 
become fully developed and recognized, and when appeals were 
made to the patriotism of the citizen to defend his country, an 
obligation on the part of the nation was recognized to those who 
thus defended the nation and to the dependents of the soldier. 
There thus arose the question of a service pension, a disability 
pension, and a pension for dependents, and the practices with 
respect to granting these different pensions varied greatly in dif- 
ferent countries. In those nations with representative forms of 
government, there was a tendency to be liberal in the granting of 
pensions, due in part to the pressure which could be brought to 
bear by the beneficiaries on their representatives. In the United 
States, in particular, the pension system has been one which has 
brought little credit to representative government. It has often 
become a political party question, and, what is worse, in its 
actual operation it has entailed the appropriation of enormous 
sums of money without securing the ends to be achieved. It has 
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been unjust often to the soldier and his dependents. The 
patriotism and gratitude of a people have often been played upon 
and prostituted to serve the ends of politicians. In view of the 
history of the pension system, especially in the United States, it 
is not surprising that, upon the entrance of this country into the 
war, there was a widespread wish that the country might be 
spared a repetition of this pension history. 

The insurance principle offered a superior substitute, and pro- 
vision was early made to meet the situation by the use of this 
principle. There is no reason to doubt that the plans which have 
been devised and which are discussed in detail at a later place in 
this study will meet the problem in a much more adequate 
manner. 


INSURANCE CONTRACTS AND THE WAR 


The effect of the war on insurance in its scientific aspects and 
in its practical conduct has been indicated in the preceding dis- 
cussion. But there have been more direct effects of the war on 
insurance in all its branches. Insurance has shared in the great 
development of international trade during the past century, and 
at the outbreak of the war many individuals found themselves 
in possession of insurance policies on their lives or property 
which had been issued by the foreign companies of nations with 
which their own nation was at war. Immediately questions 
arose as to the validity of these contracts: Could premiums be 
paid to the agents of these foreign companies who were in resi- 
dence in the country of the insured? Could such agents continue 
to transact an insurance business for the foreign company, if, as 
is usually the case in the United States, such foreign company 
was required to keep a deposit in the country where the insurance 
was written? Were such agents in truth the real agents of the 
principal now that the country of the insurer and insured were 
at war? These and a number of other questions arose. In 
other words, it was a question of the status of commercial con- 
tracts during the time of war between enemies, as well as the 
status of alien representatives of such companies with respect to 
their power to bind their principals. 
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International law has dealt only in an incidental way with the 
effect of war on commercial contracts. Such contracts are pri- 
marily a subject of national law, since an inherent character of 
the sovereignty of a nation is its power to determine the terms 
of contracts, not only among its own citizens, but also to lay 
down on what terms and on what conditions an alien may be 
permitted to contract and transact business with its citizens.’ 

All the leading countries engaged in the war have taken such 
action against alien subjects, residing in the country, as seemed 
to be necessary to protect the nation. In many cases such aliens 
have been compelled to register. Their movements in the coun- 
try and their places of residence have been restricted. In some 
cases they have been segregated and in many cases they have 
been under close surveillance. The English courts reaffirmed the 
old rule that alien enemies have no locus standi in the courts, but 
if such aliens are registered, they have a right to sue in the 
courts. The Court of Appeal in England has held that a claim 
can not be made by an agent for an enemy’s business by reason 
of having received from his principal power of attorney; nor 
can such an agent be appointed a receiver of the business of his 
principal for the purpose of satisfying the creditors of his 
principal. 

In most cases, shares of stock owned by alien enemies have 
not been disturbed, but dividends have been held, pending the 
close of the war. The general principle of the English law is 
that the war discontinues all commercial intercourse of British 
subjects and those of an enemy. All treaties, civil contracts and 
rights in and to property are either suspended or terminated. 
Since the origin of much of United States law and legal proce- 
dure is of English derivation, the same rules are largely observed 
in the United States with respect to contracts in time of war. 
The insurance of property of the enemy is therefore presump- 
tively an illegal contract, since it is a species of trade and inter- 
course with the enemy. Likewise, the sending of money or funds 


‘For a discussion of this subject, see Journal of the Society of Compara- 
tive Legislation, vol. xv; G. G. Phillimore, Trading with the Enemy. 
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as insurance premiums to an enemy country is illegal. All com- 
mercial partnerships with the enemy terminate with the declara- 
tion of war. In the early period of the war the following gen- 
eral proclamation with respect to insurance was issued by 
England. 


Not to make or enter into any new marine, life, fire or other policy or 
contract of insurance (including reinsurance) with or for the benefit of an 
enemy; nor to accept or give effect to any insurance of any risk arising 
under any policy or contract of insurance (including reinsurance) made or 
entered into, with or for the benefit of an enemy before the outbreak of 
war; and in particular as regards treaties or contracts of reinsurance cur- 
rent at the outbreak of the war to which an enemy is a party or in which 
an enemy is interested, not to cede to the enemy or to accept from the enemy 
under any such treaty or contract any risk arising under any policy or con- 
tract of insurance (including reinsurance) made or entered into after the 
outbreak of war or any share in any such risk. 

Provided always that where an enemy has a branch locally situated in 
British, Allied, or neutral territory not being neutral territory in Europe, 
transactions by or with such branch shall not be treated as transactions by 
or with an enemy. But where an enemy has a branch locally situated in 
British, Allied, or neutral territory which carries on the business of insurance 
or reinsurance of whatever nature, transactions by or with such branch in 
respect to the business of insurance or reinsurance shall be considered as 
transactions by or with an enemy.’ 


PuBLIc CUSTODIANS OF INSURANCE PROPERTY 


Since the property value, represented by debts to enemy aliens 
which were continually maturing, was considerable, and since 
there were many other kinds of property values owned by alien 
enemies, it was necessary, if confiscation was not to be prac- 
ticed, that some arrangements be made by the government ‘to 
take care of this property of alien enemies. The usual practice 
has been to appoint a public custodian who has charge under the 
trading with enemy acts of all property of such aliens. These 
public custodians have, among other duties, the receiving of all 
payments arising out of transactions entered into before the out- 
break of the war, or of such other business or contracts as are 
permitted. An amendment to the original trading with enemy 


* Manual of Emergency Legislation (England), 19. 
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act in England made the Board of Trade such custodian during 
the war, and left the matter of the general disposition of such 
property to be dealt with by Orders in Council after the close of 
the war. The public custodian of the Board of Trade receives 
all dividends, interest, shares of profits and other credits of 
enemies. These funds are to be dealt with as the Treasury 
directs. Particular information as to enemy property is to be 
supplied by trustees of enemies and enemy property can be vested 
in such trustee by an order of a High Court judge. 

If any funds had been paid to a bank or other financial agent 
or concern, such funds were required to be turned over to this 
public custodian, appointed by the Board of Trade. Fines and 
imprisonment penalties were established for a violation of this 
provision of the law. Such property could not be attached, but 
‘the custodian could upon order of the court pay debts out of it. 

The legal status of the marine insurance business of enemy 
nations has occasioned the greatest difficulties. This is due in 
part to the fact that the marine insurance companies, especially 
of some of the European nations, such as England and Germany, 
had either original or reinsurance contracts in large numbers on 
the property of enemies. Then, too, ocean transportation has 
assumed a position of commanding importance in this war on 
account of the necessity of shipping food supplies and munitions 
of war, as well as the extensive use of the submarine and other 
agencies of destruction against the shipping of the enemy. 


RIGHTS OF FOREIGN COMPANIES 


In the United States the problem was especially difficult 
because of the fact that the largest part of the marine insurance 
business is held by foreign insurance companies and a consider- 
able amount of it, either as direct insurance or as reinsurance, by 
German companies. 

In the early period of the war there was an attempt to control 
the problem through a proclamation issued by the President. 
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The reasons for such a proclamation are indicated by its con- 
tents, which are as follows: 


Whereas, Certain insurance companies incorporated under the laws of the 
German Empire have been admitted to transact the business of insurance in 
various states of the United States by means of separate United States 
branches, established pursuant to the laws of such states, and are now 
engaged in business under the supervision of the insurance departments 
thereof, with assets in the United States deposited with insurance depart- 
ments, or in the hands of resident trustees, citizens of the United States; 
for the protection of all policyholders within the United States; and, 

Whereas, The interests of the citizens of the United States in the protec- 
tion afforded by such insurance are of great magnitude, so that it is deemed 
to be important that the agencies of such companies in the United States 
be permitted to continue in business; now, 

Therefore, 1, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of 
America, by virtue of the powers vested in me as such, hereby declare and 
proclaim that such branch establishments of German insurance companies, 
now engaged in the transaction of business in the United States, pursuant 
to the laws of the several states, are hereby authorized and permitted to 
continue the transaction of their business in accordance with the laws of 
such state in the same manner and to the same extent as though a state of 
war did not now exist. 

Provided, however, that all funds of such establishments, now in the 
possession of their managers or agents, or which shall heréafter come into 
their possession, shall be subject to such rules and regulations concerning 
the payment and disposition thereof as shall be prescribed by the insurance 
supervising officials of the state in which the principal office of such estab- 
lishment in the United States is located, but in no event shall any funds 
belonging to or held for the benefit of such companies be transmitted out- 
side of the United States nor be used as the basis for the establishment, 
directly or indirectly, for any credit within or outside of the United States, 
to or for the benefit or use of the enemy or any of his allies without the 
permission of this government. 

(Signed) Wooprow Witson, 
President. 


Upon the issuance of this proclamation, the officials of the 
states in which such insurance organizations had been admitted 
to do business, published the conditions to govern such foreign 
marine insurance companies. The orders of the Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York, the state in which the largest amount 
of this insurance is transacted, show the character of this 
supervision. 
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Superintendent of Insurance Phillips of New York issued the 
following statement with respect to the manner in which the 
principles contained in the proclamation will be administered by 
the New York Insurance Department: 


In view of the proclamation of the President, German insurance com- 
panies admitted in this state will be permitted to continue the transaction 
of business the same as if a state of war did not exist between this country 
and Germany, provided such companies meet the capital and deposit require- 
ments of our statutes and maintain the statutory reserves. 

In accordance with the proclamation, rules and regulations will be pre- 
scribed to require the managers of such companies to keep in the United 
States all of the assets now or which may hereafter come into their pos- 
session for the benefit of American policyholders. I am not prepared to 
state the precise rules and regulations which may be adopted by this depart- 
ment, except to say they will be sufficient to prevent any portion of the assets 
being used for the benefit of the enemy or any of its allies.’ 


But this did not prove adequate for the situation as it devel- 
oped, and the causes for the change and the second proclamation 
of the President are set forth as follows: 


It is a well known fact that the insurance capital of this country is inade- 
quate for the provision of safe coverage for all the risks of various kinds 
requiring insurance. Indeed, in all the departments of insurance, the foreign 
countries, through their branches domiciled here, play a very large and 
probably indispensable part in supplying us with the insurance we need. 
Consideration of this state of things and the perception that the methods of 
organization and operation of American branches of foreign companies com- 
pelled by our insurance laws gives these branches the character of essen- 
tially independent insurance institutions, led President Wilson to issue a 
proclamation under the terms of which even the American branches of 
German insurance companies were permitted to carry on their underwriting 
just as in time of peace, provided they discontinued all business and finan- 
cial relations with their Home Office. 

Later, however, events led the government to believe that a distinction 
should be made between marine and marine war risk insurances and rein- 
surances, as carried or participated in by American branches of German 
insurance companies, and the other forms of insurance. Information was 
found mysteriously to reach the German government with respect to the 
voyages and the cargoes of ships clearing from ports of the United States; 
and through this information the German submarines seemed to find it easy 


1 The Economic World, n. s., vol. xiii, No. 15, p. 527. 
2 [bid., vol. xiv, No. 3, pD. 93. 
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to intercept such vessels and to destroy them. It was charged that the data 
given to the American branches of German marine insurance and reinsurance 
companies in connection with the marine and marine war risk insurance 
offered to them, and curiously enough often taken by them, were not held 
as confidential, but were surreptitiously conveyed to the German naval authori- 
ties with the object of enabling them to plan the destruction of the ships 
by submarines, practically without danger to these piratical craft. There 
was much public talk of vessels leaving American ports and taking very 
unusual courses to their destinations, yet met by submarines at unexpected 
places in mid-ocean and destroyed. An embellishment of several of these 
accounts was a reported remark of the submarine commander to the master 
of the unfortunate merchantman, to the effect that the latter was one or 
more days late in reaching the scene of the rencontre. From such incidents 
as this it was deduced that the submarine commander had been given in 
advance precise details of the voyage of the doomed ship, such as only the 
owners and the master could possibly possess apart from the marine under- 
writers, to whom supposedly all information of this character must be given 
in connection with the insurance or reinsurance contract entered into by 
them. . 

Positive evidence, often unobtainable, is unnecessary to warrant govern- 
mental action in cases of this kind. Hence President Wilson deemed it wise, 
in the interest of the country, to prohibit American branches of German 
insurance companies from writing marine and marine war risk insurances 
or reinsurances in the United States for the duration of the war. This pro- 
hibition is contained in a proclamation of the President, issued on Saturday, 
July 14, the text of which is as follows: 


President Wilson’s Proclamation 


Whereas, Certain insurance companies incorporated under the laws of the 
German Empire have been admitted to transact the business of marine and 
war risk insurance in various states of the United States by means of 
separate state branches established pursuant to the laws of such states, and 
are now engaged in such business under the supervision of the insurance 
departments thereof, with assets in the United States deposited with insur- 
ance departments or in the hands of resident trustees, citizens of the United 
States, for the protection of all policyholders in the United States; and, 

Whereas, The nature of marine and war risk insurance.is such that those 
conducting it must of necessity be in touch with the movements of ships 
and cargoes, and it has been considered by the government of great impor- 
tance that this information should not be obtained by alien enemies; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of 
America, by virtue of the powers vested in me as such, hereby decree and 
proclaim that such branch establishments of German insurance companies 
now engaged in the transaction of business in the United States, pursuant 
to the laws of the several states, are hereby prohibited from continuing the 
transaction of the business of marine and war risk insurance either as direct 
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insurers or reinsurers; and all individuals, firms and insurance companies 
incorporated under the laws of any of the states or territories of the United 
States or of any foreign country, and established pursuant to the laws of 
such states and now engaged in the United States in the business of marine 
and war risk insurance, either as direct insurers or reinsurers, are hereby 
prohibited from reinsuring with companies incorporated under the laws of 
the German Empire, no matter where located; and all persons in the United 
States are prohibited from insuring against marine or war risks with 
insurance companies incorporated under the laws of the German Empire or 
with individuals, firms and insurance companies incorporated under the laws 
of any of the states or territories of the United States or of any foreign 
country and now engaged in the business of marine or war risk insurance 
in the United States, which reinsure business originating in the United 
States with companies incorporated under the laws of the German Empire, 
no matter where located. 

The foregoing prohibitions shall extend and operate as to all existing 
contracts for insurance and reinsurance which are hereby suspended for the 
period of the war, except that they shall not operate to vitiate or prevent 
the insurance or reinsurance of and the payment or receipt of premiums 
on insurance or reinsurance under existing contracts on vessels or interest 
at risk on the date of this proclamation, and such insurance or reinsurance, 
if for a voyage, shall continue in force until arrival at destination, and if 
for time, until thirty days from the date of this proclamation, but if for 
a voyage at that time, until the arrival at destination. 

Nothing herein shall be construed to operate to prevent the payment or 
receipt of any premium or claim now due or which may become due on 
or in respect to insurances or reinsurances not prohibited by this proc- 
lamation. : 

That all funds of such German companies now in the possession of their 
managers or agents, or which shall hereafter come into their possession, 
shall be subject to such rules and regulations concerning the payment and 
disposition thereof as shall be prescribed by the insurance supervising off- 
cials of the state in which the principal office of such establishment in the 
United States is located, but in no event shall any funds belonging to or 
held for the benefit of such companies be transmitted outside of the United 
States, nor be used as the basis for the establishment, directly or indirectly, 
of any credit within or outside of the United States to or for the benefit 
or use of the enemy or any of his allies without the permission of this 
government. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the District of Columbia this 13th day of July, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and seventeen and of the independ- 
ence of the United States the one hundred and forty-second. 

Wooprow WILsoN. 
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TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACTS AND INSURANCE 


The whole matter in all the leading nations at war was later 
and fully covered in the various “ trading with the enemy ” acts 
which were passed. 

In the Trading with the Enemy Act of the United States, a 
special case is made of insurance companies whose owners are 
citizens of Germany or her allies, in that the property of the 
United States branches of these companies does not have to be 
turned over to the Alien Property Custodian, to be administered 
by him in accordance with the intent of the law. Under a 
licensing system these companies may continue their business in 
the United States, though of course without the right to trans- 
mit funds or to continue business intercourse with their home 
offices. Moreover, enemy insurance companies are wholly for- 
bidden to write policies of marine or war risk insurance. The 
text of that part of the act, Section 4 (a), is as follows: 


SEcTION 4 (a). Every enemy or ally of enemy insurance or reinsurance 
company, and every other enemy or ally of enemy, doing business within 
the United States through an agency or branch office, or otherwise, may, 
within thirty days after the passage of this act, apply to the President for 
a license to continue to do business; and, within thirty days after such appli- 
cation, the President may enter an order either granting or refusing to grant 
such license. The license, if granted, may be temporary or otherwise and 
for such period of time and may contain such provisions and conditions 
regulating the business, agencies, managers and trustees and the control and 
disposition of the funds of the company or of such enemy or ally of enemy 
as the President shall deem necessary for the safety of the United States, 
and any license granted hereunder may be revoked or regranted or renewed 
in such manner and at such times as the President shall determine. 

Provided, however, that reasonable notice of his intent to refuse to grant 
a license or to revoke a license granted to any reinsurance company shall be 
given by him to all insurance companies incorporated within the United 
States and known to the President to be doing business with such rein- 
surance company. 

Provided, further, that no insurance company, organized within the United 
States, shall be obliged to continue any existing contract or treaty, entered 
into prior to the beginning of the war, with any enemy or ally of enemy 
insurance or reinsurance company, but any such company may abrogate and 
cancel any such contract or treaty by serving thirty days’ notice in writing 
upon the President of its election to abrogate such contract or treaty. 
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For a period of thirty days after the passage of this act and further 
pending the entry of such order by the President after application made by 
any enemy or ally of enemy insurance or reinsurance company, within such 
thirty days as above provided, the provisions of the President’s proclama- 
tion of April sixth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, relative to agencies in 
the United States of certain insurance companies, as modified by the pro- 
visions of the President’s proclamation of July thirteenth, nineteen hundred 
and seventeen, relative to marine and war risk insurance, shall remain in 
full force and effect so far as it applies to such German insurance com- 
panies, and the conditions of said proclamation of April sixth, nineteen 
hundred and seventeen, as modified by said proclamation of July thirteenth, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, shall also during said period of thirty days 
after the passage of this act, and pending the order of the President as 
herein provided, apply to any enemy or ally of enemy insurance or rein- 
surance company, anything in this act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It shall be unlawful for any enemy or ally of enemy insurance or rein- 
surance company to whom license is granted to transmit out of the United 
States any funds belonging to or held for the benefit of such company, or to 
use any funds as the basis for establishment directly or indirectly of any 
credit within or outside of the United States to, or for the benefit of, or on 
account of, an enemy or ally of enemy. 

For a period of thirty days after the passage of this act and further 
pending the entry of such order by the President after application made 
within such thirty days by any enemy or ally of enemy, other than an insur- 
ance or reinsurance company, as above provided, it shall be lawful for such 


-enemy or ally of enemy to continue to do business in this country and for 


any person to trade with, to, from, for, on account of, on behalf of or for 
the benefit of such enemy or ally of enemy, anything in this act to the con- 
trary notwithstanding: Provided, however, that the provisions of sections 
three and fifteen hereof shall apply to any act or attempted act of transmis- 
sion or transfer of money or other property out of the United States, and 
to the use or attempted use of such money or property as the basis for the 
establishment of any credit within or outside of the United States to or for 
the benefit of, or on behalf of, or on account of, an enemy or ally of enemy. 

If no license is applied for within thirty days after the passage of this 
act, or if a license shall be refused to any enemy or ally of enemy, whether 
insurance or reinsurance company, or other person, making application, or 
if any license granted shall be revoked by the President, the provisions of 
sections three and fifteen hereof shall forthwith apply to all trade or attempt 
to trade with, to, from, for, by, on account of, or on behalf of or for the 
benefit of such company or other persons: 

Provided, however, that after such refusal or revocation, anything in this 
act to the contrary notwithstanding, it shall be lawful for a policyholder or 
for an insurance company, not an enemy or ally of enemy, holding insurance 
or having effected reinsurance in or with such enemy or ally of enemy 
insurance or reinsurance company to receive payment of, and for such enemy 
or ally of enemy insurance or reinsurance company to pay, any premium, 
return premium, claim, money, security or other property due or which may 
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become due on or in respect to such insurance or reinsurance in force at 
the date of such refusal or revocation of license; and nothing: in this act 
shall vitiate or nullify then existing policies or contracts of insurance or 
reinsurance, or the conditions thereof; and any such policyholder or insur- 
ance company, not an enemy or ally of enemy, having any claim to or upon 
money or other property of the enemy or ally of enemy insurance or rein- 
surance company in the custody or control of the alien property custodian 
or of the Treasurer of the United States, may make application for the 
payment thereof and may institute suit as provided in section nine hereof. 

(b) That during the present war no enemy, or ally of enemy, and no 
partnership of which he is a member or was a member at the beginning 
of the war, shall for any purpose assume or use any name other than that 
by which such enemy or partnership was ordinarily known at the beginning 
of the war, except under license from the President. 

Whenever during the present war in the opinion of the President the 
public safety or public interest requires, the President may prohibit any or 
all foreign insurance companies from doing business in the United States, 
or the President may license such company or companies to do business 
upon such terms as he may deem proper. 


REGULATIONS IN ENGLAND 


In England the regulation of insurance in enemy nation com- 
panies early became a matter of control through proclamations 
and trading with the enemy acts, which have been extended 
with the progress of the war and the development of new condi- 
tions. The business of the home companies with respect to the 
insuring of enemy property was alsa regulated. 

The insurance by a British subject of the property of an enemy 
against capture at sea by the British navy was made illegal 
whether the contract was made before or after the war. Like- 
wise, the insurance by a British subject of an alien enemy’s pri- 
vate property on land, even if effected before the outbreak of the 
war, was dissolved, at all events if the loss took place in a mode 
recognized in international law, that is, in the course of a mili- 
tary offensive, or if it was due to acts, performed on the grounds 
of military necessity. In practically all other cases when insur- 
ance was effected before the outbreak of the war, the policy 
remained in force and was valid although it could not be sued 
upon during the duration of the war.* 


*The Law of Contract During War, William F. Trotter. 
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But the English Trading with the Enemy Act warned persons 
not to enter into an insurance contract with or for the benefit of 
an enemy during the war nor to give effect to such insurance 
made before the war. 


Court DEcIsions oN STATUS OF WAR INSURANCE CONTRACTS 


No large number of cases has come before the courts of the 
various nations for adjudication under the circumstances previ- 
ously discussed, and which these laws seek to govern. Doubt- 
less the present war will result in many such cases being pre- 
sented to the courts. 

However, in order that the purely judicial aspect of the sub- 
ject may be presented, the following abstract and adaptation of 
insurance cases and closely related ones is given: * 


American Cases 


(1) Every species of intercourse with the enemy is illegal. 
The prohibition is not limited to mere commercial intercourse. 
Johnson, J., in The Rapid (1814) (8 Cranch, 155, 162, 163): 


Whether this was a trading in the eye of the prize law such as will sub- 
ject the property to capture. 

The force of the argument on this point depends upon the terms made 
use of. If by trading in prize law was meant that signification of the term 
which consists in negotiation or contract, this case would certainly not come 
under the penalties of the rule. But the object, policy and spirit of the rule 
is to cut off all communication or actual locomotive intercourse between 
individuals of the belligerent states. Negotiation or contract has therefore 
no necessary connection with the offense. Jntercourse inconsistent with 
actual hostility is the offense against which the operation of the rule is 
directed, and by substituting this definition for that of trading with an enemy 
an answer is given to this argument. 


The Julia (1814) (8 Cranch, 181, 193, 194, 195): 


1 Manual of Emergency Legislation, 1914 (England). 

* Memorandum of American Cases and Recent English Cases on the Law 
of Trading with Enemy, Charles Warren, former Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States. 
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Nor is there any difference between direct intercourse between the enemy 
countries and an intercourse through the medium of a neutral port. The lat- 
ter is as strictly prohibited as the former. 


See also Story, J., in The Julia (1813) (1 Gallison, 594, 602, 
603) : 


. . It would seem a necessary result of a state of war to suspend all 
negotiations and intercourse between the subjects of the belligerent nations. 
By the war every subject is placed in hostility to the adverse party. He 
is bound by every effort of his own to assist his own government and to 
counteract the measures of its enemy. Every aid, therefore, by personal 
communication or by other intercourse which shall take off the pressure of 
the war or foster the resources or increase the comforts of the public enemy, 
is strictly inhibited. No contract is considered as valid between enemies, 
at least so far as to give them a remedy in the courts of either government, 
and they have, in the language of the civil law, no ability to sustain a 
persona standi in judicio. The ground upon which a trading with the enemy 
is prohibited is not the criminal intentions of the parties engaged in it or 
in the direct and immediate injury to the state. The principle is extracted 
for a more enlarged policy, which looks to the general interests of the 
nation, which may be sacrificed under the temptation of unlimited inter- 
course or sold by the cupidity of corrupted avarice. 


See also The St. Lawrence (1814) (8 Cranch, 434); The 
Alexander (1814) (8 Cranch, 169); The Rugen (1816) 
(1 Wheaton, 62); United States v. Barber (1815) (9 Cranch, 
243); United States v. Sheldon (1817) (2 Wheaton, 119). 

Story, J., in The Liverpool Packet (1813) (1 Gallison, 512, 


hig as 


I look back upon that decision [The Julia] without regret, and after much 
subsequent reflection can not doubt that it has a perfect foundation in the 
principles of public law. To the many authorities there stated I might have 
added the pointed language of Sir W. Scott, in the Jonge Pieter (4 Rob., 
79), that “without the license of the government no communication, direct 
or indirect, can be carried on with the enemy,” and the rule strongly illus- 
trative of the principle, which is acknowledged as early as the year-books 
and has received sanction down to the present times, that every contract and 
engagement made with the enemy pending war is utterly void. 


The Lord Wellington (1814) (2 Gallison, 102). 
The case of United States v. Barker (1820, Cir. Ct. N.Y.) 
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(1 Paine, 156), constitutes a departure from the general rule. 
The rigid rule was reaffirmed in Scholefield v. Eichelberger 


S82 (7 1Det.,1530,°503)) : 


The doctrine is not at this day to be questioned, that during a state of 
hostility the citizens of the hostile states are incapable of contracting with 
each other. For near twenty years this has been acknowledged as the set- 
tled doctrine of this court, and in a case which proves it to be a rule of 
very general and rigid application (The Rapid) . .. The question has 
never yet been examined whether a contract for necessaries, or even for 
money to enable the individual to get home, would not be enforced, and 
analogies familiar to the law as well as the influence of the general rule in 
international law, that the severities of war are to be diminished by all safe 
and practical means, might be appealed to in support of such an exception. 
But at present it may be safely affirmed that there is no recognized excep- 
tion but permission of a state to its own citizen, which is also implied in 
any treaty stipulation to that effect entered into by the belligerents. 


The Jecker v. Montgomery (1855) (18 How., 110, 112, 119): 


The consequence of this state of hostility is that all intercourse and com- 
munication between them is unlawful... . 

We have seen, by the authorities cited, that intercourse with the enemy is 
sufficient cause for personal punishment and for the confiscation of property; 
that it is a cause originating in and inflexibly enforced by necessity for 
guarding the public safety. 


(2) All persons doing business with the enemy, whether 
citizens of the United States or citizens of the other belligerent 
nation or neutrals, are as to their property to be deemed enenues. 

Prize Cases (1862) (2 Black, 674) : 


‘ 


But in defining the meaning of the term “ enemies’ property,” we will be 
led into error if we refer to Fleta and Lord Coke for their definition of the 
word “enemy.” It is a technical phrase peculiar to prize courts, and depends 
upon principles of public policy as distinguished from the common law. 

Whether property be liable to capture as “enemies’ property” does not 
in any manner depend on the personal allegiance of the owner. “It is the 
illegal traffic that stamps it ‘as enemies’ property.’ It is of no conse- 
quence whether it belongs to an ally or a citizen. (8 Cranch, 384.) The 
owner, pro hac vice, is an enemy.” (3 Wash. C.C.R., 183.) 

The produce of the soil of the hostile territory, as well as other property 
engaged in the commerce of the hostile power, as the source of its wealth 
and strength, are always regarded as legitimate prize, without regard to the 
domicile of the owner, and much more so if he reside and trade within 
their territory. 
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The Flying Scud (1867) (6 Wall., 263, 266) : 


Although they are Mexican citizens, yet, being established in business in 
the enemies’ country, must be regarded according to settled principles of 
prize law as enemies, and their cotton as enemies’ property. 


See Juragua Iron Co. v. United States (1909) (212 U.S., 
297, 305, 300) : 


Cuba, being a part of Spain, was enemy’s country, and all persons, what- 
ever their nationality, who resided there were, pending such war, to be 
deemed enemies of the United States and of all its people. The plaintiff, 
though an American corporation, doing business in Cuba, was, during the 
war with Spain, to be deemed an enemy to the United States with respect 
to its property found and then used in that country, and such property 
could be regarded as enemy’s property, liable to be seized and confiscated by 
the United States in the progress of the war then being prosecuted. 


So in Young v. United States (1877) (97 U.S., 39, 60): 


All property within enemy territory is in law enemy property just as all 
persons in the same territory are enemies. 


30 Hogsheads of Sugar v. Boyle (1815) (9g Cranch, 1gr). 
The Sarah Starr (1861) (Blatchford’s Prize Cases, 74, 76): 


. . Loyal citizens or neutrals who . . . have a mercantile domicile in 
an enemy country are regarded in the prize courts in their commercial deal- 
ings and transactions there as enemies in relation to vessels and cargoes 
owned by them and captured at sea... . 

The American authorities are equally explicit that a neutral, even enjoy- 
ing the privilege of consul, domiciled and trading in a belligerent country, 
is, in war, deemed a belligerent, and -his acts are clothed with the character 
of one of its subjects; and he can neither hold title to property acquired in 
such country during war, nor confer it upon other, against the interests 
imparted, by capture at sea, to adversary belligerents. 


The Mary Clinton (1863) (Blatchford’s Prize Cases, 560). 

See also The Venus (1814) (8 Cranch, 253); The Vowles 
(1814) (abid., 348); The Francis (1814) (tbid., 351); Liv- 
ingston v. Maryland Ins. Co. (1813) (7 Cranch, 542); United 
States v. Guillem (1859) (11 How., 50); The William Bagaley 


(1866) (5 Wall, 377); Miller v. United States (1870) 
(11 Wall., 268). 
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(3) In general, during war, contracts with, or powers of at- 
torney or agency from, the enemy executed after outbreak of 
war are illegal and void; contracts entered into with the enemy 
prior to the war are either suspended or are absolutely terminated ; 
partnerships with an enemy are dissolved; powers of attorney 
from the enemy, with certain exceptions, lapse; payments to the 
enemy (except to agents in the United States appointed prior to 
the war and confirmed since the war) are illegal and void; all 
rights of an enemy to sue in the courts are suspended. 

The William Bagaley (1866) (5 Wall., 377, 405, 407): 


Public war duly declared or recognized as such by the lawmaking power, 
imports a prohibition by the sovereign to the subjects or citizens of all com- 
mercial intercourse and correspondence with citizens or persons domiciled 
in the enemy country. 


Hanger v. Abbott (1867) (6 Wall., 532, 535): 


War, when duly decitared or recognized as such by the war-making power, 
imports a prohibition to the subjects or citizens of all commercial inter- 
course and correspondence with citizens or persons domiciled in the enemy 
country. Upon this principle of public law it is the established rule in all 
commercial nations that trading with the enemy, except under a government 
license, subjects the property to confiscation or to capture and condemnation. 

Partnership with a foreigner is dissolved by the same event which makes 
him an alien enemy. . . . Direct consequence of the rule as established in 
those cases is that as soon as war is commenced all trading, negotiation, 
communication and intercourse between the citizens of one of the belliger- 
ents with those of the other without the permission of the government is 
unlawful. No valid contract, therefore, can be made, nor can any promise 
arise by implication of law, from any transaction with an enemy. Excep- 
tions to the rule are not admitted; and even after the war has terminated 
the defendant, in an action founded upon a contract made in violation of 
that prohibition, may set up the illegality of the transaction as a defense. 
Various attempts, says Mr. Wheaton, have been made to evade the opera- 
tion of the rule and to escape its penalties, but they have all been defeated 
by its inflexible rigor. 


Coppell v. Hall (1868) (7 Wall., 542, 554, 556, 558): 


When international wars exist all commerce between the countries of the 
belligerents, unless permitted, is contrary to public policy, and all contracts 
growing out of such commerce are illegal. Such wars are regarded not as 
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wars of the governments only, but of all the inhabitants of their respective 
countries. The sovereign may license trade, but in so far as it is done it 
is a suspension of war and a return to the condition of peace. It is said 
there can not be, at the same time, war for arms and peace for commerce. 
The sanction of the sovereign is indispensable for trade. A state of war 
ipso facto forbids it. The government only can relax the rigor of the 
ALU, Bo a 

The payment of money by a subject of one of the belligerents, in the 
country of another, is condemned, and all contracts and securities looking 
to that end are illegal and void. . . 

In Griswold vy. Waddington (16 Johnson, 459, 460), Kent, C. J., said: 
“The law had put the sting of disability into every kind of voluntary com- 
munication and contract with an enemy which is made without the special 
permission of the government. There is wisdom and policy, patriotism and 
safety in this principle, and every relaxation of it tends to corrupt the 
allegiance of the subject and to prolong the calamities of war.” 


Miller v. United States (1870) (11 Wall., 268, 305, 306): 


It is immaterial to it whether the owner be an alien or a friend, or even 
a citizen or subject of the power that attempts to appropriate the property. 
In either case the property may be liable to confiscation under the rules of 
war. It is certainly enough to warrant the exercise of this belligerent right 
that the owner be a resident of the enemy’s country, no matter what his 
nationality. The whole doctrine of confiscation is built upon the foundation 
that it is an instrument of coercion, which, by depriving an enemy of prop- 
erty within reach of his power, whether within his territory or without it, 
impairs his ability to resist the confiscating government, while at the same 
time it furnishes to that government means for carrying on the war. Hence 
any property which the enemy can use, either by actual appropriation or by 
the exercise of control over its owner, or which the adherents of the enemy 
have the power of devoting to the enemy’s use, is a proper subject of con- 
fiscation. 


United States v. Lapene (1873) (17 Wall., 601, 602): 


All commercial contracts with the subjects or in the territory of the 
enemy, whether made directly by one in person or indirectly through an 
agent who is neutral, are illegal and void. . . . No property passes and no 
rights are acquired under such contracts. 


And see also Mrs. Alexander’s Cotton (1864) (2 Wall., 404) ; 
The Ouachita Cotton (1867) (1 Wall., 521); United States v. 
Lane (1868) (8 Wall. 185, 195); Dean v. Nelson (1869) 
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(10 Wail., 158); Lasere v. Rochereau (1873) (17 Wall., 437); 
Day v. Micou (1873) (18 Wall., 156); Mitchell v. United States 
(1874) (21 Wall., 350); Fretz v. Stover (1874) (22 Wall., 
LOeyemeviathewsy v Mesteas (1870) “(or U.S., 7, 9,210): 
Desmare v. United States (1876) (93 U.S., 605, 612); Pike v. 
Wassell (1876) (94 U.S., 711); Conrad v. Waples (1877) 
(96 U.S., 279, 286) ; Burbank v. Conrad (1877) (96 U.S., 291); 
p@iitcdetatcssv. Lacitic RiR® (1887). (120. U.S., 227, 233): 
Briggs v. United States (1892) (143 U.S., 346, 353); Nelson, 
J., dissenting in Prize Cases (1862) (2 Black, 635, 687). 
See also Kershaw v. Kelsey (1868) (100 Mass., 561, 672). 


(4) Effect of war on contracts previously entered into with 
the enemy. 


Hanger v. Abbott (1867) (6 Wall., 532, 536): 


Executory contracts also with an alien enemy, or even with a neutral, if 
they can not be performed except in the way of commercial intercourse with 
the enemy, are dissolved by the declaration of war, which operates for that 
purpose with a force equivalent to an act of Congress. 

In former times the right to confiscate debts was admitted as an acknowl- 
edged doctrine of the law of nations, and in strictness it may still be said to 
exist, but it may well be considered as a naked and impolitic right, con- 
demned by the enlightened conscience and judgment of modern times. Bet- 
ter opinion is that executed contracts, such as the debt in this case, although 
existing prior to the war, are not annulled or extinguished, but the remedy 
is only suspended, which is a necessary conclusion, on account of the 
inability of an alien enemy to sue or to sustain, in the language of the 
civilians, a persona standi in judicio. 


What contracts are merely suspended and what are terminated 
by a state of war is considered in New York Ins. Co. v. Statham 


S70 ECO 30S, 2403198 2,133, 3508 


The case, therefore, is one in which time is material and of the essence 
of the contract... . 

But the court below bases its decision on the assumption that, when per- 
formance of the condition becomes illegal in consequence of the prevalence 
of public war, it is excused, and forfeiture does not ensue. It supposes the 
contract to have been suspended during the war, and to have revived with 
all its force when the war ended. Such a suspension and revival do take 
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place in the case of ordinary debts. But have they ever been known to 
take place in the case of executory contracts in which time is material? . . .. 

The truth is that the doctrine of the revival of contracts suspended during 
the war is one based on considerations of equity and justice, and can not be 
invoked to revive a contract which ‘it would be unjust or inequitable to 
revive. 

In the case of life insurance, besides the materiality of time in the per- 
formance of the contract, another strong reason exists why the policy should 
not be revived. The parties do not stand on equal ground in reference -to 
such a revival. It would operate most unjustly against the company... . 

We are of opinion, therefore, that an action can not be maintained for the 
amount assured on a policy of life insurance forfeited, like those in ques- 
tion, by nonpayment of the premium, even though its payment was pre- 
vented by the existence of the war. 

Failure being caused by a public war, without the fault of the 
getered) they are entitled ex aequito et bono to recover the equitable value 
of the policies with interest from the close of the war. 


The William Bagaley (1866) (5 Wall., 377, 407) : 


. . . Executory contracts with an alien enemy, or even with a neutral, if 
they can not be performed except in the way of commercial intercourse with 
the enemy, are ipso facto dissolved by the declaration of war, which operates 
to that end and for that purpose with a force equivalent to that of an act 
of Congress. 


See also Gates v. Goodloe (1879) (101 U.S., 612, 619-621) ; 
Lamar v. Micou (1884) (112 U.S., 452, 464); United States v. 
Dietrich (1908) (126 Fed., 671, 674). 

See also Griswold v. Waddington (1819) (10 Johns, 438); 
Abell v. Insurance Co. (1881) (18 W. Va., 406, 438); Moore’s 
Digest of International Law, vol. x, p. 244. 


(5) As to the effect of war on payment of interest. 

See Trotter on Contract During War, p. 49; Supplement, 
p. OI. 

See also Brown v. Hiatts (1872) (15 Wall., 177, 185); 
Hoare v. Allen (1789) (2 Dallas, 102); Foxcroft v. Nagle 
(1791) (2 Dallas, 182); Conn. v. Penn. (1818) (1 Peters C. C., 
496, 524); Ward v. Smith (1868) (7 Wall., 447, 452); Moore, 
Dig. Int. Law, vol. vii, p. 252. 
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(6) As to the effect of war on payment to agents of the 
enemy, and upon appointment of agents, and upon acts performed 
under power of attorney granted by the enemy prior to war. 

Conn. v. Penn. (1818, Cir. Ct. Penn.) (1 Peters, 496, 527, 
528); United States v. Grossmeyer (1869) (9 Wall., 72, 
73); Ward v. Smith (1868) (7 Wall. 447); University v. 
Finch (1873) (18 Wall., 106); Insurance Co. v. Davis (1877) 
(95 U.S., 425, 429); Williams v. Paine (1897) (169 U.S., 55, 
Op TL) c 


(7) As to the power to sue in the courts. 

pee elianger vy. Abbett (1867) (6 Wall:, 532, 536, 542); 
Caperton v. Bowyer (1871) (14 Wall., 216, 236); Masterson v. 
Howard (1873) (18 Wall., 99, 105). 

An alien enemy may be sued in the courts of the United States, 
though he has no right to sue. McVeigh v. United States (1870) 
(11 Wall., 259); University v. Finch (1873) (18 Wall., 106, 
TI 5)% 


(8) As to power of the government to license trade with the 
enemy. 
See especially United States v. Lane (1868) (8 Wall., 185, 
195); Hamilton v. Dillin (1874) (21 Wall., 73, 97): 
. . The power of the government to impose such conditions upon com- 
mercial intercourse with an enemy in time of war as it sees fit is undoubted. 
It is a power which every other government in the world claims and exer- 


cises and which belongs to the Government of the United States as incident 
to the power to declare war and to carry it to a successful termination. 


(9) As to effect of war on statutes of limitation. 

See Stewart v. Kahn (1870) (11 Wall., 493); United States v. 
Wiley (1870) (11 Wall., 508); The Protector (1869) (9 Wall., 
687); Hanger v. Abbott (1867) (6 Wall., 532). 


(10) As to rights of alien enemies resident in the United 
States. 
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See Clarke v. Morey (1813) (10 Johns, 69); Seymour v. 
Bailey (1872) (66 Ill, 288); Princess v. Moffett (1914) 
W.N., 379); Volkil v. Governors (1914) (2 LR., 542); For- 
restier v. Bordman (1839) (1 Story, 43); Hallet v. Jenks 
(1805) (3 Cranch, 210); Brown v. United States (1814) 
(8 Cranch, 210); Case of Fries (1799) (9 Fed. Cases No. 5126, 
pp. 830-832); Lockington v. Smith (1819) (1 Peters Cir. Ct., 
466, 472); in re Lockington, Brightly, N. Dak. (Pa.), 269; 
Revised Statutes, Sections 4067-4070; President’s Proclamation 
of April 6, 1917, as to alien enemies. 


English Cases during the Present European War 


A. How far under the English law English corporations con- 
trolled by German stockholders are to be regarded as enemy. 

Amorduct Manufacturing Co. v. Debries & Co. (84 L.J. 
CK.B:), (88620112) Lele rarest cla een0G a.com ina 
Rubber Co. v. Daimler Co. (CA. (i915) 1 K.BS 8023 S403]: 
(K.B.)} 9263; 20: Com. Cas, 2008( 1015) .W.NameAqe ete ca 
232); Daimler Co. v. The Continental Tire & Rubber Co. 
CHL. (Eo), (i9gi6) s2) A GeO 7 mos lol ee cee 
1i4.L.T., ‘10493, C1916)" -W.N 3200; 622 3 Comse acme 
32 T.L.R., 624; 60 S.J., 602); in re Hilches ex parte Muhesa 
Rubber Plantations (Ltd.) (C.A. (1917) 1 K.B., 48; 86 LJ. 
(K.B.), 2042 (1916)° ERB. Ree 160591 TSete | 6 400. 33m eeiee 
28). See also Société Anonyme Belge des Mines d’Alijustrel v. 
Anglo-Belgian Agency (July 30, 1915) (31 T.L.R., 624). 


B. What constitutes trading with the enemy? 

Moss v. Donohoe (J.C. 32 T.L.R., 343). It is trading with 
the enemy to order from an American company with a branch in 
Rotterdam gin which the defendant knew was sent by such 
branch to Hamburg, Germany, for bottling. 

The Panariellos (85 L.-J. (P:), 112; 114 L.1., 670342 TeL Re 
459; 60 S.J., 427). A British subject dispatched goods after 
the outbreak of war and with knowledge of it from a foreign 
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port for delivery as directed by an enemy firm and for their 
benefit. 

Held, that this constituted trading with the enemy and the 
goods were forfeit. 

Stephen M. Weld & Co. v. Fruhling Goshen (1916) (W.N., 
187; 32 T.L.R., 469). The plaintiffs were partners in 2 German 
firm and a draft for a part of the profits of the German firm 
was drawn and accepted before war began by the defendants. 
The draft was paid over to the plaintiffs, an American firm, after 
war was declared and the defendants refused payment. 

Judgment for the defendants, it being a transfer on behalf 
of an enemy. 

In re Aramayo Francke Mines (Ltd.) (C.A. (1917) 1 Ch., 
Aime lea meq cis)a22be TiO... o4°.(1017) W.N.,. 30; 
33 T.L.R., 176). When a corporation incorporated in England 
and doing business in Bolivia for the benefit of the Allies 
attempts, in order to avoid taxes, to transfer the assets to a 
corporation incorporated in Switzerland, the court held that an 
order should be made appointing a controller under the Trading 
with the Enemy Act to prohibit that action. 


C. What constitutes trading for the benefit of the enemy? 

Rex v. Kupfer (1915) (2 K.B., 321). Kupfer in England 
made payments to an English bank to be transmitted to a Dutch 
house to which it was proved Kupfer had been indebted before 
the war. 

Held, this was a payment for the benefit of the enemy. 


D. Trading with branches of enemy concerns in Allied ter- 
ritory. 

Wroltaver Cart, atker-w Co. (April/29,-1015) (31°1.L.R., 
407). 


E. Contracts of insurance. 
W. L. Ingle v. Mannheim Insurance Co. (1915) (1 K.B., 
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227; 84 L.J. (K.B.), 491; 112 L.T., 510). A suit may be main- 
tained against a branch of an alien enemy insurance company 
situated in England on a policy issued before the war. The 
loss occurred subsequently and a claim to recover such a loss is 
not a “ transaction with the enemy.” 


F. Appointment of a custodian and distribution of the assets 
and details of administration under the peculiar provisions of 
the English Trading with the Enemy Act. 

Stevenson & Sons (Ltd.) v. Aktiengesellschaft (C.A. 115 
Lil 5943°33 TLR. 843. CoA? (1017) Mile Ba c42 eee el ee 
84; 61 S.J., 146). The plaintiffs, an English company, were, 
at the outbreak of the war between England and Germany, sole 
agents in England for the defendants, a German company. 
There was also a partnership relation between the two. 

Held, that both agency and partnership were terminated at 
the outbreak of war, and that the determination as to what should 
be done with that portion of the plaintiff's assets which should 
belong to the German partners was one for Parliament to 
determine. 

On appeal, field, that lower court was right in regard to the 
agency and partnership and that the enemy partner was entitled 
to a share of the profits made after the dissolution by the En- 
glish corporation carrying on the business with the aid of the 
enemy partners’ capital. 

In re Kastner & Co., Auto-Piano Co. v. Kastner & Co. (1917) 
(1 'Ch.,*390;186: LJ; (Ch:); 235816 LD G27 Orr nee 
15; 33 T.L.R., 149). Schmidtz v, Van der Veen & Co. (84 I3J. 
(K.Bs), 861; 112 L.T., 991; 31, TLR. 2i4y a In ve Wekocee 
berg Aktiengesellschaft (1916), 2 Ch., 503; (1916) W.N., 
335. Jn re Fried Krupp Atkien-Gesellschaft, (1916) 2 Ch., 
1943. 114 Lil 1026; “(1916)” WANs mess 32 Sliigenemrcee 
(1027) Wins, 1714 

(a) Right of a custodian of a corporation to vote the shares. 

In’re R. Pharaon et Fils, \C_Ava( 101) or Chietces sla |e 
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(Gir 0361915). BRS 2322113 -L.1., 1138: (1915).W.N., 
BAO 32 aR. 47: 

A custodian in whom are vested shares in an English company, 
formerly belonging to an enemy, may vote the shares as if he 
was himself the stockholder. 

(b) Right of alien enemy to vote his shares. 

Robson v. Premier Oil & Pipe Line Co., C.A. (1915), 2 Ch., 
Peqeod le) CEs), O20s .118iL. 1), 623: 


G. During a state of war an alien enemy may not vote shares 
held in English company, but right of voting is suspended until 
after war. 

(a) Right of alien enemy to sue and be sued. 

Mercedes Daimler Motor Co. v. Maudsley Motor Co. (32 
heer, 1A0 76 TOTS) AWN 4 545031 U.LR., 178). 

Two companies sued as co-plaintiffs for patent infringement. 
Agreement between them provided British company had sole 
right to sue for infringement and could join alien enemy as 
co-plaintiff on certain notice. 

Held, will of the alien enemy not relevant, and British com- 
pany had right to sue alone. 

AitininceaxisavmvlOotett (LOIS i (I.Ch sas oqyl. Jse( Chi), 
220 il?) Lass bod JA 

An alien enemy’s wife residing and duly registered in England © 
may sue upon her individual rights. 

Halsey et al. v. Lowenfield (1915) (W.N., 400; 32 T.L.R., 1). 

Held, that an action might be brought against an alien enemy 
on a lease for rent occurring after commencement of war. 

Vokl v. Governors (1914) (2 L.R., 543); Porter v. Frienden- 
peronetaly GoAn-Cigis). (1) K:B., 3575.04 LJ. (K.B:);° 1001; 
20 Com. Cas., 189). 

Alien enemy can not sue unless within the realm of license of 
the King. He may be sued in the King’s courts. : 

J. B. Rombach Baden Clock Co. v. Gent & Son (84 LJ. 
COB )eisss.30 lL 492). 
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On dissolution of a partnership in England between a nat- 
uralized British subject and alien enemies, the former being 
appointed receiver, it was held the latter could sue for partner- 
ship debts which defendants could not withhold as payments to 
the enemy. Ex parte Boussmacher (1806) (13 Ves., 71), and 
Mercedes Daimler Motor Co. v. Mandslay Motor Co. (1915) 
(31 T.L.R.) followed. 

(b) Stay of suit due to outbreak of war. 

Robinson & Co. v. Mannheim Continental Insurance Co. 
(1915) (1 K.B.,155;-84 LJ. US. BS) 238; 20 Com Caseatza 
in re Mary, Duchess of Sutherland, et al. v. Burna et al. (C.A., 
31 L.T.R., 394). Commencement of war does not give right to 
have action stayed when brought before by British plaintiffs 
against a German insurance company. 


H. Agency. , 

Tingley v. Muller (C.A. (1917), W.N., 180; 116 L.T., 482; 
33 T.LR:, 360; 61°S.J55 478): =A contract for the-saleyarslana 
was entered into between an English purchaser and a German 
resident in England and a deposit paid. The vendor left for 
Germany, becoming an alien enemy, but left a power of attorney 
in an English solicitor to complete the sale. Held, that the power 
of attorney was not revoked by the vendor becoming an alien 
enemy. 

Maxwell v. Grunhert (C.A., 31; T.L.R., 79). An agent in 
England of an alien enemy principal is not entitled to bring an 
action for a decree that he is entitled to called debts and for 
appointment of a receiver. 


I. Goods, wares and merchandise. 
King v. Oppenheimer (1915) (2 K.B., 755). Held, that cer- 
tain transfers made from lithograph stones in Germany were 
’ goods, wares and merchandise. 


J. Enemy property. 
In re Bankfur Handel & Co. (1915) (1 Ch., 848; 84 LJ. 
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(Ch.), 435; 113 L.T., 228). A debtor to an alien enemy is not 
a person who holds or manages for or on behalf of an enemy 
any property. 


K. Contracts of Allied subjects. 

Kreglinger & Co. v. Cohen & Co. (21 T.L.R., 592); Wolf & 
PONS Catiect aln( GAD (1015), WiN., 105; 31 L.L.R., 407). 
Held, that plaintiffs, Allied subjects, could not sue for breach of 
contract made before the war with persons who became alien 
enemies at outbreak of war and repudiated such contracts, as 
same became illegal at outbreak of war. 

Germany and the other nations at war have enacted similar 
trading with enemy acts which regulate the business of insur- 
ance between their subjects and enemies. Under the law of 
August 4, 1914, the Federal Council of Germany passed an 
ordinance under date of September 4, 1914, which regulated 
foreign business undertakings. The business of enemy insurance 
companies and banks passed under the control of supervisors, 
appointed by the government. The money received or due such 
companies was not permitted to be sent out of the country, but 
was deposited to the credit of the concern in the Reichsbank. 
But the property and other private rights of foreign companies 
was not to be affected under the law. 

It will be observed that the legislation or regulation by other 
means which in the leading nations at war was at first adopted, 
was very liberal, but that in most countries with the development 
of events there has come to be adopted more stringent regula- 
tions. What future events may bring is uncertain, but so far it 
is to be noted that there has been no extensive movement or 
tendency to confiscate the property of the enemy. It is yet 
assumed that in the event of dire necessity under which enemy 
property would be taken, compensation will be made. To 
what extent this tendency may be credited to a desire to observe 
the principles of justice as they have found or sought expression 
in international law, and to what extent to the fact that each 
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of the great warring nations has large amounts of property 
under the jurisdiction of the enemy, it is impossible to state. 
It may well be that confiscation of English property in Germany, 
or of German property in England, would not bring to either 
party so much real gain as an observance of the property rights 
of enemies. 


MoraATORIA AND INSURANCE 


Another general effect which the war has had on insurance 
is the actual or proposed application of the moratoria principles 
to the business. 

This has taken two forms: first, the enactment of legislation 
which prevented the lapsing of the policy in the event the premium 
was not paid as promptly as was required in the terms of the 
contract. This practice is sufficiently indicated by a description 
of the method which was followed in France. 


In France, as in all the belligerent countries of Europe, the outbreak of 
the war was speedily followed by moratoria of a more or less sweeping kind. 
The primary object of these moratoria was, of course, to protect citizens 
called en masse to the colors, and their families, from immediate ruin or 
acute distress occasioned by their inability under the circumstances to meet 
promptly their debts, contractual payments like rents, and morally or finan- 
cially compulsive obligations like life insurance premiums. The French 
authorities perceived that the application of the moratorium can not properly 
be one-sided, i.e., can not without working serious harms be confined to one 
set of persons obligated to make payments to another set of persons or 
institution, but must be extended to cover in part at least the payments due 
from the second set to the first or to still other parties. 

In the matter of the moratorium for insurance the French Government 
took great pains to protect as far as possible the interests of the insurers 
as well as those of the insured. In the earlier period of the war, virtually 
all classes of insurance institutions were granted either complete or partial 
moratoria, as the case might require. Later, as the outstanding prewar busi- 
ness of the indemnity insurance companies—fire, marine, accident, liability, 
etc.—was gradually worked off, the privilege of the moratorium with respect 
to payments due from them on losses incurred in the parts of France not 
occupied by the enemy, was withdrawn. For the life insurance companies, 
however, and for the somewhat similarly placed thrift, savings and building 
and loan associations, the moratorium is still in partial effect as regards pay- 
ments due from them to their policyholders (or the beneficiaries of policy- 
holders) and members. 
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The present status of the moratorium for insurance companies and for 
the capitalization or savings associations just referred to, is shown by a note 
in a recent issue of the French insurance journal, L’Argus, giving the facts 
as to new prolongment of the moratorium period for ninety days from 
August 28, 1917. This note is as follows: 


By a decree of August 28, 1917, the moratorium granted for the payments 
of amounts owed by French insurance companies, capitalization societies 
(thrift associations) and savings associations has been extended an addi- 
tional ninety days, without change. During the period of this postpone- 
ment of payments which have become due and payable, the companies 
covered by this decree will be obliged to pay as follows: 

(1) Life insurance companies: Fifty per cent of the face value, or of the 
stated surrender value of policies, to the extent of 25,000 francs, and the 
entirety of annuity insurances. 

(2) Workmen’s compensation insurance companies: The entirety of the 
temporary allowances and annuities or pensions owed by virtue of the law 
of April 9, 1898, and of the laws which have modified or amplified it. 

(3) Other accident insurance companies of all kinds: The entirety of the 
temporary indemnity or of the face of the policy, as the case may be, or 
the whole of the other indemnities due. 

(4) Fire insurance and insurance against all other risks than those pro- 
vided for in the preceding clauses: The entirety of the losses. 

(5) Capitalization societies (thrift associations): The entirety of the 
amount of matured bonds and certificates. 

Savings societies, but only in so far as the societies subject to Section II 
of the Law of July 3, I915, are concerned: Fifty per cent of the amounts 
falling due to the interested parties in consequence of the maturing of their 
series or participations, or in consequence of death, for associations whose 
investments are made in the construction of houses, payable in instalments; 
and the totality of the amounts due, for the other societies of this class. 

Where the policyholder has continued to reserve the right to avail himself 
of the privilege provided by Section 5 of the decree of August 10-December 
15, 1914, the benefit of the provisions of the preceding clauses can not be 
invoked by him except on the condition that the amount of the premium 
had been paid, and in the case of accident and fire insurance, that the state- 
ments of wages and of losses have been made comformable to the require- 
ments of the policy. 

In the case of life insurance, the insurance company, one month after the 
dispatch of an unanswered registered letter, reproducing the text of the 
present provision, and requesting the insured to pay the premiums due, or 
to undertake the payments in one or more instalments, according to his 
choice, in the period of two years after the war, shall not be responsible, in 
case of the death of the insured, except to the extent of the paid-up value 
of the policy, conformable to the conditions of the contract. _ 

The provisions of the preceding clauses are not applicable in the case of 
policyholders actively engaged in military service, residing in invaded terri- 
tory, held prisoners in enemy territory, or engaged in public service outside 
of France or Algeria. The collection of their premiums in arrears during 
the period in which they were covered by their policies, shall be made accord- 
ing to provisions which shall be determined after the war is concluded. 


In the United States similar legislation was proposed, but after 
passing the House of Representatives and being discussed in 


2 The Economic World, n. s., vol. xiv, No. 14, p. 494. 
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the Senate, further consideration was postponed to the regular 
congressional session of 1917, when such a law was passed. 
Another modified form of the moratorium principle has been 
suggested and actually placed in operation, with respect to 
dividends on policies. This phase of the moratorium is well 


described as follows: ’ 


It is perhaps not going too far to say that the more life underwriters in 
the United States study the financial possibilities for their companies which 
the war with Germany may involve—particularly if hostilities are prolonged 
for any such period as most of our military men seem to anticipate—the 
more their anxieties are aroused. In the days when the outbreak of the war 
seemed probable and in the earlier weeks of the war itself, the general dis- 
position was to look at the function of life insurance from a patriotic point 
of view, and to search for ways and means of liberality towards such policy- 
holders as might be called upon to risk their lives in the country’s service. 
There was abundant talk, even in life insurance circles proper, of the 
propriety and indeed obligation of the utmost possible generosity towards 
the defenders of the nation’s cause. When it became apparent that it would 
never do to accept the war exposure of new policyholders within the 
probable military age limits without additional premium charges to cover 
the risk, and when the consequent discussion of war risk policy clauses began, 
the almost universal effort was to keep these clauses as liberal as possible 
and to charge the lowest possible additional premium rates for them. This 
being the disposition of the underwriters themselves, the view taken of the 
matter by persons less directly charged with the responsibility of the safe 
administration of life insurance—the State Insurance Commissioners, for 
instance, as well as not a few voluntary advisers on the subject—was still 
more patriotic and still less conservative. It was plainly intimated in many 
directions that this was no time for actuarial meticulousness; the thing of 
supreme importance was to impose no appreciable burden upon those desir- 
ing to protect themselves and their families or dependents against the hazard 
of war through life insurance. Suppose the extra premium should prove 
to be not quite adequate for the risk, it was argued, the annual dividend 
furid of the policyholders as a body might be drawn upon to a moderate 
extent to make good the difference; for any policyholder who should object 
to some lessening of his annual policy dividends on this account would be 
a very scurvy kind of fellow, so deaf to the call of patriotism that his objec- 
tions might properly be disregarded, seeing that he could not possibly find 
standing for them with the public at large. In fact, this manner of regard- 
ing the question was carried so far by some persons that they advocated 
treating all the dividend accumulations of all the policyholders of the life 
insurance companies as a kind of common fund allocated to the payment of 


*The Economic World, n. s., vol. xiv, No. 7, p. 236. Editorial by A. R. 
Marsh. 
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losses due to the war, and urged strenuously that the companies should 
make no extra charge at all for the war risk, but should regard themselves 
as free, in the general interest of the country, to dip into the fund just 
described to whatever extent it might be necessary to do so. 

It is true that in the United States lawmakers and others prefer to think 
of life insurance companies in terms of their aggregate resources, con- 
venient for filching through taxation and otherwise, instead of in terms of 
the multitudinous policyholders for whom the resources are held in trust; 
but even so no general support could be found for a scheme to engineer a 
raid in the name of patriotic necessity upon the annual surpluses accumu- 
lated by the companies under the promise of distributing these surpluses to 
the policyholders as dividends on their policies. 

In the light of the latest developments in connection with the war losses: 
which the companies will probably have to meet, if a really large army of 
American troops is sent to Europe before peace is made, the earlier dis- 
cussions and proposals with respect to war policy clauses and war risk 
premium rates seem already curiously out of date and irrelevant. For as 
the great majority of American life insurance companies complete the com- 
pilation and computation of their war exposure on policies already out- 
standing when war began—policies containing no military service clause at 
all—and as they discover what the actual war experience of life companies 
in other belligerent countries has been and continues to be, the pressing 
problem for them ceases altogether to be that of the limits of patriotic 
generosity, and becomes that of making sure to weather the storm without 
financial impairment. It is by reason of this newly discovered uncomfort- 
able state of things that the suggestion, now much under discussion among 
life underwriters; has been made, that the payment of all dividends on par- 
ticipating life policies should be discontinued for the period of the war, 
1.e., that a kind of moratorium should be established for such dividends. 

It is, of course, impracticable for one not in immediate touch with the 
business, not merely of a single life insurance company but of many, to pass 
a competent judgment upon the necessity of the expediency of such a mora- 
torium for life policy dividends as has just been described. It is certain 
that some few of the American companies are under no necessity of adopt- 
ing this procedure, since in the years before the war they had clung to the 
practice of inserting war service clauses in all their policies, and thus have 
not now to face war losses for which no extra premium has been paid or 
can be demanded. Such companies, however, are undoubtedly the rare 
exceptions, since disbelief in the possibility of a really serious war between 
the United States and any other nation or nations has been so general among 
all classes of our business men, life underwriters included, that provision 
against such a contingency has been looked upon as almost ridiculous. As 
for the companies for which the contingency has become a stern reality, it 
may be taken as certain that great differences exist among them as regards: 
the situation they now have to meet. Some might undoubtedly rely upon: 
their resources to carry them through with any war loss ratio they could 
possibly experience: others might find themselves hard pressed in a long 
drawn out war. 
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INCREASE OF TAXES 


Insurance has also been seriously affected by the increased 
taxation. The expenses of the war have been so enormous that 
the governments have been forced to use almost every possible 
source for raising revenue without very scrupulous regard as to 
whether the subject of taxation was a proper one for increased 
taxation. Theoretical considerations and principles of equity 
and justice in taxation have either given way or been modified 
by the practical necessity and ability to secure the funds for the 
state. The insurance business in most of its branches not only 
had on hand large funds, but it was in continual process of 
collecting large amounts. These funds thus appealed to the hard 
pressed legislator as an easily available source of revenue, not- 
withstanding that these large accumulations, in many branches 
of insurance, were liabilities and not assets; that is to state, they 
were reserve funds, held under the terms of the insurance con- 
tract to meet financial obligations of the insurer. The extent 
and character of these increased taxes are considered elsewhere 
in this study. 


PusBLic INSURANCE 


One of the most interesting effects of the war on insurance is 
the establishment of government insurance of several kinds. It 
is too early to deduce any conclusion from the experience under 
these various kinds of government insurance, but it may well 
result that the experiments now being made will result in the 
permanent establishment and extension of government insur- 
ance. As is well known to students of insurance, dif- 
ferent kinds of public insurance had been in operation in 
various countries. In Australia government life insurance had 
been in operation, and likewise in the European nations several 
examples of government property insurance. In the United 
States there had been a trial of public life insurance in the state 
of Wisconsin. These examples, taken at random, show that 
government insurance was not a new thing at the outbreak of 
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the war and, indeed, in many of the nations there had been 
a growing opinion that insurance in several forms afforded a 
proper activity for the state. The new hazards which the war 
introduced into many kinds of insurance, the resulting increase 
in the risk, and the impossibility of calculating this risk made 
a condition from which many of the private insurance organ- 
izations were glad to be relieved. It was but natural and proper 
that the state should be called upon to carry these new and 
unpredictable risks. Hence the state became the insurer, taking 
on a function which in times of peace would have been strongly 
opposed by the private insurance organizations. It is assumed 
probably by the majority of legislators and the people at large, 
that this assumption by the state of insurance will be an activity 
to be discontinued at the close of the war. But several con- 
siderations may work against the achievement of this end. In 
the first place, the insurance contract in many of its forms is 
one which either creates obligations extending to a distant date 
of maturity, or if not directly doing this, it creates a moral 
obligation to continue the contract. 

In the second place, public insurance was gaining supporters 
before the war, and if the experiment should appear to be suc- 
cessful, there may result such a demand that the governments 
which have gone into the insurance business may be forced to 
continue it. This may be done in competition with private com- 
panies, or the state may do as Italy did some years since, make 
of life insurance, or other forms of insurance, a monopoly. 


II 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON LIFE 
INSURANCE 


The present war is doing more to bring to the attention of 
people an appreciation of what life insurance is than all the 
educational activities of many years. Protection for the family 
or dependents has become an actual, present problem for many, 
and a realization that the institution of life insurance is the only 
possible agency to secure this end has resulted. Individual and 
competitive life has given way, for the time being, to collective 
mass conduct, and therefore the cooperative, mutual, character- 
istic of life insurance finds a wide opportunity for use. Indeed, 
so great is the need for the wide application of the insurance 
principle to equal the correspondingly broad cooperation of social 
groups, united to achieve a single purpose, that the existing 
agencies for the operation of the insurance principle—private 
insurance organizations—have been found inadequate to meet 
the situation. There has, therefore, resulted the use of that most 
inclusive agency known to society—government—which in dif- 
ferent ways has assumed for the time being the function of 
granting insurance of various kinds. 


STATUS OF LIFE INSURANCE BEFORE THE WAR 


It has been shown how and why insurance was becoming more 
popular in the period preceding the war, and how in its various 
forms it was becoming increasingly used to meet the needs of 
society. This increase in the use of insurance was due in part 
to the fact that it was becoming more scientific and in part to 
a bette~ understanding and appreciation of insurance. The need 
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or demand for insurance was a result of the fact that society, 
both in its individual and group activities, was becoming more 
interdependent. However social progress may be characterized, 
and whether there is any agreement as to what constitutes social 
progress, it is undoubtedly true that the past century has wit- 
nessed what Herbert Spencer has described as an increased 
homogeneity, accompanied by an increased heterogeneity. The 
isolation of interests and the individual economic and _ social 
conduct have given way to a growing community of interests 
of an increased number of groups and a greater unity of interests. 
Life insurance has therefore found an unusual field of service 
in this developing community of interests, and has therefore 
increased in all the leading nations in volume and in individual 
policies. The following table shows the amount of life insurance 
in force in some of the leading nations at the close of the year 
IgI6: 


Life Insurance 


Country Population in Force Per Capita 
WnitedaStatesmanaenee ter 101,577,000 $31,155,003,075 $307 
Greate ritallmeenecm cc: 47,000,000 5,870,212,000 125 
Getmanyrereeeeeeere Pesce 68,000,000 2,350,000,000 34 
IKipancean eee cnet 40,000,000 762,300,000 19 
Ue bicker «goto tes oa eae 55,000,000 270,000,000 5 
IRUSStaerie cists pememecee ot 175,000,000 400,000,000 2.50 
Canadas. anki aks 7,000,000 1,402,466,288 235 


Statistics are not available to determine the number of single 
persons who hold life insurance policies. There were in the 
United States in 1916 over ten million ordinary life policies 
in force in the regular life and industrial companies. This does 
not include the large number of policies in fraternal and assess- 
ment companies, nor does it take into account the fact that many 
persons hold more than one policy of life insurance. 

The life insurance companies of the United States have not 
in large numbers entered foreign countries to solicit business. 
The following table shows the foreign business of the large 
United States companies which have to any extent entered the 
international field. ; 
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The war has had very decided effects on the business of life 


insurance, and these effects may be discussed under the following 
heads: 


(a) The effect on the amount of insurance written. 
(b) The effect on the policy contract. 

(c) The effect on the finances of the companies. 
(d) The effect on the mortality experience. 


THE EFFECT ON THE AMOUNT OF INSURANCE WRITTEN 


The decrease in the amount of insurance written since the 
beginning of the war is due primarily to two causes. In the first 
place, the cost of insurance was largely increased by the greatly 
enhanced hazard of war service by prospective applicants. As 
will be described later, some companies have refused to insure 
those entering the military and naval service, and practically all 
companies increased the premium charge to a marked amount, so 
that for many the cost of insurance practically became pro- 
hibitive. In the early stages of the war the unusual condition 
prevailed of many seeking insurance and either being refused 
insurance directly, or being asked to pay such a price that it was 
impossible for the applicant to purchase it. The companies did 
not, and could not, know what extra premium to charge to meet 
the increased mortality hazard, since statistics of mortality in 
previous wars were either incomplete or could be used only as 
an imperfect index of the mortality to be expected from the 
present war which was being conducted on a scale of human 
destructiveness never before known to civilized man. The 
numbers engaged and the methods of combat used were so dif- 
ferent from those of previous wars that the known principles 
of predicting mortality were of little use. Asa result, rates for 
life insurance were very materially increased, varying in different 
companies and countries, but amounting to a marked increase 
in cost, as, for example, from $25 to $50 or more on the $1,000 
of insurance. The second cause of the decrease in insurance is 
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found in the fact that many insurance officials and salesmen 
were withdrawn from their insurance activities to serve in the 
army, navy, or other branches of the state service. Even if the 
places of these trained men were filled, the inexperienced sub- 
stitute could not be expected to secure the results of the experi- 
enced man. 

The following table shows how the war affected the leading 
English companies during the earlier periods of the war: 


Business within Business outside 
the PS SSL the Antes Ss Kingdom 
Company IQI4 I9I5 : 1914 IQI5 
Alliance as. ater 1,436,400 777,300 A000 es eects 
Commercial Union.. 2,352,300 1,640,300 81,700 57,400 
Greshatnuartseeieetit 351,300 341,000 1,412,000 772,000 
Legal and General... 2,660,500 1,420,800) Sei Shc Bee 
Wondone Liten-emerer 815,000 502:000.) | sijcasieieh & Reeiontee 
North) British 2,020,600 1,141,200 238,400 183,500 
Norwich Union...... 2,857,200 2,232,300 1,786,300 1,172,200 
IPhoenixeeee ae tecertte 1,026,400 695,200 240,400 168,100 
Prudential (Ord.)... 6,318,800 6,619,200.) See 25500 Pa 
Prudential (Ind.)... 32,291,600 35 TI2.500) 5b ctci tess oe meet eens 
Repucem (OLda)earaer 2,513,100 2:068,0000) Y USoSae eee eee 
Ine eRe (Cine) spacac 11,375,600 8;304;000% "— & Scanners 
Scottish Provident. . 1,654,700 1,172,000" et ho eee ee 
Scottish Widows ... 1,981,100 1,592,900 109,700 62,900 
Lith pe crete sins aie ae 2,692,900 13002;300: ae) | eh sha cc oe euneeeoe 
United Kingdom Pro- 
VIGEN titra asies cates 1,080,600 T.017:400 3 ape aee eee 
aL otal gr ahaa 73,428,100 67,197,700 3,872,500 2,416,700 


So far as statistics are available, similar results are shown 
for a number of other countries engaged in the war, except in 
such nations as the United States, which has too recently entered 
into active participation in the struggle, and Japan, which has 
taken as yet no very active part in the war. In the latter country, 
owing to the general prosperity prevailing, due largely to the 
war and to the fact that life insurance companies are being 
organized and operated on a modern basis, the amount of life 
insurance is greatly on the increase. The following table indi- 
cates the character and extent of this increase in life insurance 
in Japan: 


EFFECT ON 


GrowTH or Lire INSURANCE IN JAPAN SINCE 1880 ? 


LIFE INSURANCE 


SI 


Amount of 


Number of Amount Number of Poli- Outstanding 
“i Year Companies of Reserves cies in Force Insurance 
Ors snecieees LSA pi” ARSRER RRC oh NS Nec to aa POR al 
TSG2yernae I MIDE pe ville Viagem 
OD ad oSiot 6 ape eevee ~. oa Bercictee | in ee meee 
AQO2 nce ses ‘fe 468,535 eee een = Scatue enters 
TLOOR tere. 7 eS 5 ee 668,735 $90,825,557 
OOA ete ere BS Ey. eet 728,714 103,431,922 
TOOS Mateo ee 34 721,275 100,688,415 
TOOO Rare sree eee | Ae 738,539 115,480,305 
TOOZmak ore a0. ON ene 18,377 137,839,052 
NOOS ts ae By} O* ee e 941,584 175,042,254 
TOOO sae cc Aes 22 RINE SS coins t 1,050,900 211,482,912 
LOLOmerr eee oe 32 ee Bs ese 1,110,782 240,018,852 
MOA atin cee Bei i a ee aie 1,155,790 269,032,254 
TOI 2 Serco 30 42,825,000 1,201,451 323,034,542 
TOMB age 40 51,292,000 1,688,683 481,655,000 
LOUAS Gene os 39 61,732,000 1,862,433 542,541,000 


In Canada no marked decrease in insurance in 


up to the end of the year 1916. 


In Canada, 


force has shown 
as in England, 


special efforts were made in the early stages of the war to 
postpone the increase in the premium charge. Premiums in 
Canada were increased in some companies only 15 per cent and 
in none more than 25 per cent. There was a general disposition 
on the part of the companies to assume as much as possible of 
the burden of the war insurance cost, and in some cases cities, 
such as Toronto, assumed a part of the increased cost. Then, 
too, the officials of the insurance companies did not know what 
extra charge to assess. In some cases, this resulted in a post- 
ponement of an extra charge, and in other cases, of a small 
increase which doubtless, under the strong competitive conditions 
prevailing in the business, deterred other officials from increasing 
the premium for fear the company would lose business. In time, 
however, as the war progressed, the increase in the premium has 
been made. The real effects of the war on the volume of life 
insurance in force can only be known after the war has ended. 
There has been, as in many other aspects of the war, a complex 
of opposing motives in force. On the one hand is the desire of 
those who are enrolled or who expect to be enrolled for war 
service, to avail themselves of the protection which insurance 
1 The Economic World, n. s., vol. xiv, No. 5, p. 167. 
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affords for their dependents. On the other hand is the company 
which desired new business, but which did not know what extra 
charge ought to be levied in order to protect the present and 
future contracts. Uniformity of action was, therefore, difficult 
to secure, and for a time chaos in the life insurance business, 
as in many other lines of business, prevailed. 

The following table shows that in Canada there was no actual 
decrease in the amount of life insurance in force up to the close 
of 1916." Percentage of 


Increase to 
Increase in New 


New Insur- In Force at Insurance Insur- In Force 
Year ance Issued End of Year in Force ance at Jan.1 
1007. eria aire $90,382,932 $685,523,485 $29,262,585 32.4 4.5 
TOOSTEE Chee 99,896,206 719,516,014 33,992,520 34.0 5.0 
TOOO Te ace 131,739,078 780,350,980 60,840,966 46.2 8.5 
TOTO seen 152,762,520 856,113,059 75,750,079 49.6 9.7 
TOU «8 - 176,866,979 950,220,771 94,107,712 bee LARS, 
TOT? eee ners 219,205,103 1,070,308,669 120,087,898 54.8 12.6 
IOT3 cas ae 231,608,546 1,168,590,027 98,281,358 42.4 g.2 
TOA recs 217,006,516 1,242,160,478 73,570,451 33.9 6.3 
TORS -eeiee ce 221,119,558 1,311,616,677 69,456,199 31.4 5.6 
TOLO meee 231,146,125 1,402,466,288 90,849,611 39.3 6.9 


In Germany preceding the war the life insurance companies 
had enjoyed several years of great prosperity. Both the amount 
of insurance in force and the amount of new business had been 
increasing in a very satisfactory manner. 

At the outbreak of the war, the amount of new business 
written annually amounted to over 1,300,000,000 marks, and 
the total amount of life insurance in force aggregated over 
16,000,000,000 marks, with an annual premium income of about 
700,000,000.” 

The war has had a marked effect on the business. Agency and 
field forces of the companies have been destroyed or disorganized, 
because many have been called to war service. Economic 
depression has had its effect in decreasing the business. In 1913 
the German companies wrote about 1,334,000,000 marks of new 
business, but in 1914 this amount had decreased to 978,000,000 


* The Economic World, n. s., vol. xiii, No. 26, p. 923. 
* Ibid., vol. xiv, No. 9, p. 313. 
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marks, and in 1915 only 437,000,000 marks of new business was 
placed on the books; that is, about one-third of the new business 
of 1913. The industrial life insurance in 1914 showed a decrease 
in the amount insured of 56,000,000 marks. 

In Russia the German insurance companies held the most 
important position in all fields of the business, not excluding the 
Russian companies. With the outbreak of the war, the business 
of insurance with enemy companies was restricted or wholly pro- 
hibited. This has resulted in an extension of the business of 
the domestic companies, although the disturbed conditions which 
have since prevailed in Russia have prevented the normal ex- 
tension of life insurance. 


Lapses and Surrender of Policies 


However, the effect of the war on the amount of insurance.in 
force will be determined not only by the actual amount of new 
business placed on the books of the companies, but also by the 
extent of surrenders and lapses of policies in force. Several 
factors will contribute to this latter cause. In the first place, 
the life insurance policy provides that a policy lapses if the 
premium is not paid when due, or. within a period of grace, fre- 
quently established at thirty days. Many of those holding insur- 
ance policies are now engaged in some branch of the military 
service. Many policyholders do not know when premiums are 
due, but depend upon notification from the company as to the 
time of payment. As is well known, such a notice could not 
promptly reach many policyholders even if the address were 
known. Means and methods of communication are either wholly 
absent or difficult. In the second place, many of the policy- 
holders who are in the service of the nation will not have the 
money in their possession to pay the premiums when they are 
due. The remuneration which is received in the service and the 
conditions of living make it difficult for many to save enough to 
pay the premium. Yet the policy requires that premiums shall 
be promptly paid. In the case of many policy contracts, the non- 
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payment of the premium is the one remaining ground on which 
the payment of the policy can be contested. Most of the earlier 
restrictions which voided the policy have been abolished. It is 
true that provision is made in most of the policies for what is 
called extended insurance, in case the policy lapses on the failure 
to pay the premium which is due. This, however, becomes a 
valuable consideration only in the case of those policies which 
have been in force for some time, since the first premiums do 
not, after the expenses of insuring the applicant are paid, con- 
tribute a large amount to the individual reserve on the policy 
which determines the length of time that the insurance will be 
extended. This situation, therefore, has caused in some coun- 
tries legislative proposals, and in some cases legislative enact- 
ments, which have for their purpose the continuation of the 
policy in force, in case the premium is not paid when it is due. 
This is an application of the moratorium principle to insurance, 
and is discussed elsewhere in this monograph. The position of 
the officials of the insurance companies is not so simple as might 
at first be supposed. These officials are in the nature of trustees 
for the policyholders in general, and should at all times so 
manage the finances of the company as to secure full payment 
on all contracts, and at the lowest cost to all. No life insurance 
company is conducted on the basis of holding large amounts of 
actual cash on hand. The funds are invested in long time securi- 
ties. The assets are not, in other words, of a liquid character. 
Claims are maturing daily and are paid in part out of the large 
premium income which comes to the companies. If, therefore, 
this stream of incoming funds is decreased, and at the same time 
the outgoing stream is not only not decreased, but probably 
increased, some other source of supply must be found. The only 
other source is found in the funds, invested in these long time 
securities, or the interest accumulations on them which must 
be diverted from the ordinary channels of flow to the payment 
of these maturing claims which are not met by the normal flow 
of income from premium receipts. 
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Loans on Policies 


There is not, however, any evidence as yet in the United 
States, Canada, or England that the war is causing either an 
extra demand for loans on policies or that surrenders are more 
frequent. The situation as it existed in England at the close of 
1916 is presented as follows by a writer.’ 


In the United States and Canada during the financial crisis which set in 
at the end of 1907, life insurance offices had to sustain something like a 
limited run upon their resources, due to the large demand for policy loans 
or the surrender value of policies from financially distressed policyholders, 
and a few of the companies were seriously embarrassed to find sufficient 
funds to meet the claims made upon them. It was this experience which 
led British offices to view with apprehension when the war broke out in 
1914 any similar development in this country. We have already shown that 
in the case of loans the fears entertained, and, as far as possible, very pru- 
dently provided against, were not justified, the principal offices showing a 
slight decrease in the amount of loans outstanding at the end of 1915 as 
compared with the close of 1914, and the ratio to life and annuity funds 
declining from 7.7 to 7.6 per cent. 

With regard to surrenders, practically the same tendency has been exhib- 
ited and the sum which the companies were called on to pay in this respect 
in I915 was a trifle smaller than in 1914. This is the more satisfactory as 
the issues involved are of greater importance than in the case of policy 
loans. In granting a loan, an office is perfectly sure of its capital, for it is 
covered by the amount assured, and all the office does is to lock up its money 
at a possibly inconvenient time. In paying out a surrender value, though 
the office extinguishes a future liability, it is parting with a good life, and 
increasing the rate of mortality amongst the remainder. This is the teach- 
ing of experience, since only those policies which have been fairly long in 
force have acquired a surrender value, and therefore represent healthy lives; 
policyholders in indifferent health do not want to take the surrender value 
of their policies, except under the extreme pressure of adverse circum- 
stances. So far as the last two years are concerned, the offices have lost the 
advantage of many of their best lives through their patriotic action in asking 
no extra premium for war risks from policyholders existing at the outbreak 
of hostilities, and to that extent it may be said that an increase in surrender 
values which might have otherwise occurred has been shifted to the advance 
in mortality claims represented by war deaths. 

Surrender values, like policy loans, have never figured as prominently in 
the finance of British offices as in that of colonial and American companies. 
The amount paid for surrenders by the latter averages about 2.3 per cent 
of the amount of life and annuity funds, whilst the ratio of British offices— 


1 The Economist (London), vol. Ixxxiii, September 16, 1916. 
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including the industrial department—is only 0.6 per cent. This proportion 
has varied but little during the last thirty years. In the eighties it was 0.5 
per cent, it fell to 0.4 per cent in the nineties, and since 1900 it has moved 
up to the present level. This rise is unimportant if we bear in mind the 
much wider knowledge policyholders now have of the rights attaching to 
policies, of their greater willingness to make use of them, shouJd the need 
arise, and of the inclusion of surrender of bonuses. 

In the table below is shown the amount paid in surrender values last year 
by offices whose new assurance, except in the case of certain of the indus- 
trial companies, amounted to over half a million, together with the increase 
or decrease as compared with 1914 and the ratio to life and annuity funds 
in 1915 and 1910: 


Ratio to Life 


Surrender Decrease and Annuity 
Values or Increase Funds 

IQI5 on IQI4 I9IO IOI5 

Ordinary as 48 / To 

Alliance geevae ince shuoetereiaste 104,400 —II,200 0.4 0.6 
Galedonian® sme es ceeriee 20,500 + 6,400 0.5 0.5 
Clerical, Medical & General 27,800 —10,200 0.3 0.4 
Commercial Union’... ae 143,600 + 28,400 0.7 0.9 
Greshampee teeter 67,300 — 2,100 0.7 0.6 
awn Unionmcar Nock mera 43,700 + 2,000 0.7 0.5 
WeralesaGenenra leven ene ae 31,700 + 1,600 0.2 0.3 
Liverpool & London & Globe 31,700 —42,300 0.4 0.6 
London & Lancashire ...... 39,900 + 1,600 0.8 1.0 
Mondons leit eens vere 55,200 ++17,900 0.3 Tied 
National Provident ........ 25,300 — 300 0.3 0.3 
North British & Mercantile 59,300 —27,600 0.2 0.3 
INotwich sUnionuen se ereeiae 155,100 +34,600 Ee2 it 
Pearlon ty acc mcnescs cna 36,500 -+ 300 0.9 0.8 
Phcenixae ae sae nae tee 66,100 + 200 0.5 0.6 
Prudentialipssene erceaecere 415,700 —46,600 1.4 0.8 
TREtUIGe Meee ectts cree eter 5,200 — 1,100 2.4 2.9 
Royale exchan: Cuero smeee 30,700 — 4,000 0.7 0.6 
Royalelnsurancencenmee eee 66,900 + 4,300 0.5 0.5 
ScOmSHATIIGaDlcnnenee ee 44,400 +18,000 0.3 0.7 
SCOLtisawM diita bleessemtetrer 28,500 — 1,100 0.7 0.4 
Scottishwerovident semeeeer 65,100 —34,900 0.5 0.4 
Scottish Temperance ....... 13,300 — 400 0.6 0.5 
Scottish Union & National.. 35,100 — 8,100 0.3 0.4 
SoM WG soa ceac abs 160,600 + 800 0.6 0.7 
Standancdimacerm: = a. ere ee 151,000 +16,000 0.5 Meat 
Stare cere asc ye eee 39,200 —29,400 10 0.5 
Stile ccs <008 4s mien PEER 81,400 -++13,300 0.6 0.7 
United Kingdom Provident 40,800 == 75300 0.6 0.4 

Industrial 

Britannic canasgnes 6 fees 8,800 — 3,800 1.2 0.4 
London & Manchester..... 3,100 — 1,100 we 0.3 
Pear d Oe oats sine 2 ante err 2,600 — 100 0.05 0.04 
Prudential. ent eee 195,400 —19,500 0.7 0.4 
Royal London Mutual ..... 3,100 — 3,200 0.2 0.08 


Wesleyan & General........ ,200 —1II,500 3.0 0.2 
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The total amount paid by the companies in the above group in 1915 in the 
ordinary department was £2,166,000, as against £2,247,200 in 1914, a decrease 
of £81,200, or over 3 per cent. The amount in 1910 was £1,955,700. In 
1915 the ratio to life and annuity funds was 0.6 per cent, but in the other 
two years it was the same at 0.7 per cent. In the industrial department the 
sum paid in 1915 was £216,200 as compared with £255,400 in 1914, a drop 
of £39,200, or more than 15 per cent. The figure in 1910 was £288,900. 
There has been a steady decline, with some fluctuations, in the industrial 
department since the eighties, when the ratio was as high as 1.7 per cent. 
In the case of the companies in the table, the proportion in 1915 was 0.3 
per cent as against 0.4 per cent in 1914 and 0.6 per cent in 1910. There are 
special reasons for this. On an average 20 per cent of industrial policies 
lapse in five years without becoming claims, and the policyholders are of a 
class who are not the most conversant with their rights and privileges. In 
the majority of instances, too, where surrender values accrue, it is the cus- 
tom to discharge the liability with a paid-up policy for the amount due in 
lieu of payment in cash. The Refuge makes no immediate cash payments 
for the surrender value of an industrial policy. 


THE EFFECT ON THE TERMS OF THE Lire INSURANCE 
PoLicy CONTRACTS 


The second effect of the war on life insurance to be discussed 
is the changes which have been necessitated in the policy con- 
tract. These modifications have pertained to the following sub- 
jects: First, the insertion of a military service clause and a 
modification of the disability clause to cover the contingency of 
disability, due to military service; second, certain increases in 
the premium charge and in the provisions with respect to the 
time of payment of the premium. 

In order to understand the changes which were made in con- 
nection with military service, it is necessary to refer to the 
history of what may be called the liberalization of the policy 
contract. Thirty years ago the life insurance policy had many 
limitations upon the policyholders’ privilege of residence and 
occupation. Even in a single country such as the United States, 
it was not unusual to find restrictions upon residence in certain 
sections of the country, believed to be unhealthy, and residence 
in tropical and polar regions was usually prohibited in all policies. 
Restrictions as to occupations in which the policyholder might 
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engage were also common, and military or naval service was 
particularly under the ban. These restrictions either provided 
that the policy become void, or required the special consent of 
the officials of the company and the payment of an extra 
premium. Even in the most liberal policies, the face of the 
policy was not paid in full in case of death in the military or 
naval service. 

Several causes contributed to a liberalization of the policy 
contracts. In some respects it was due to legislative enactments, 
especially in the provisions with respect to cash surrender values, 
payment of dividends and other matters pertaining to the normal 
conditions of peace times. But the more important factors pro- 
ducing a more liberal policy contract were the increased com- 
petition among the companies for business, and a growing belief 
that serious mortality losses, as a result of war, were not prob- 
able. On the one hand, the aggressive agency forces and man- 
agers desired to make their policy more attractive to prospective 
purchasers. At the same time the general conditions of peace, 
which had long prevailed after the wars of the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century, together with the seemingly accumulative 
evidence of an increasing feeling of human solidarity, persuaded 
the managers of the life offices that the rigid restrictions on 
military service were unwarranted by the prevailing and 
prospective conditions. This was the general situation in most 
of the countries now engaged in the great war. It is not to be 
understood, however, that the above circumstances had resulted 
in a life insurance policy contract which was absolutely free from 
restrictions on military service. The condition above described 
is one which evolved from a situation of very general prohibition 
to one of limited restrictions. Nor was there a state of anything 
approximating uniformity in these policy restrictions, either in 
different countries or in different life companies in the same 
country. 

It will be understood that one of the marked effects of the war 
on the life insurance policy contract was to check that liberaliza- 
tion of the policy contract which had been in process for several 
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decades, and to return to the restrictions of an earlier date. 
There are, therefore, three classes of policyholders who are to 
be considered in a discussion of these restrictions on military 
service. First, there are those old policyholders who now hold 
policies with the stringent restrictions of the early date. They 
are of no great significance, so far as actual military service on 
their part is concerned, since they are in most cases excluded 
from such service by the limitations of age. 

In the second class there are those large numbers of policy- 
holders who have been insured during the late years under the 
liberalized policy. Life insurance in all the leading countries has 
increased very rapidly during the past decade, and policies are 
now held by many who have entered, or will enter, some branch 
of the service. These policyholders are not only interested in 
having their policies matured under their present terms, but they 
are also interested in such provisions as to whether, in case of 
military service, they are compelled to pay an extra premium. 
This class, as well as the preceding class of older men, is also 
interested in the terms under which new entrants are accepted; 
that is, if new applicants should be accepted at a premium rate 
which does not represent the hazard of war, not only would the 
annual cost of the insurance to these older policyholders be 
affected, but under certain circumstances the very integrity of 
their insurance might be jeopardized. It is advisable, therefore, 
to analyze the situation in the leading countries with respect to 
the provisions of the life insurance policy contract at the out- 
break of the war, and also the changes which have been made. 
It may be stated by way of a preface to the following discussion, 
that there has been a disposition among the officials of life insur- 
ance organizations to apply the restrictions in the most limited 
manner. On this point the following statement is pertinent. 


This attitude has been induced by considerations of two different orders. 
First, motives of disinterested patriotism and of desire to subordinate purely 
business interests to the country’s good have been as strong in the minds 
and hearts of those charged with the conduct of our life insurance as in the 
minds and hearts of any other class in the community. They have felt very 
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deeply the self-sacrifice involved for such American citizens as in the cause 
of all of us undertake the ultimate risk of all risks, that of the loss of their 
lives; and they have shrunk from adding to the burden of this self-sacrifice 
by presenting to those about to make it a heavy bill over and above what 
they have been hitherto called upon to pay for the protection of those 
dependent upon them and loved by them. On this account alone, the dis- 
cussion of the now inescapable war risk provisions attaching to life insur- 
ance policies on the part of our life insurance leaders has been dominated 
by the feeling, that the restrictions must be made as little burdensome as 
possible and that the extra charges must be kept down to the lowest possible 
point. Again, it is undeniable that the readiness with which a certain class 
of our politicians and other soi-disant expounders of public opinion make 
use of any and all excuses for attacking insurance companies, on the ground 
of the asserted exorbitance of the cost of the services they render, breeds 
in members of the insurance fraternity a disposition to avoid anything that 
may be construed, even by malicious tongues, as taking advantage of an 
opportunity to raise the price of the insurance sold. Hence a very natural 
hesitation on the part of life insurance managers in the United States to 
base their calculations and their decisions in the matter of war risk restric- 
tions and premiums upon the cold and impersonal facts and figures that the 
actual experience of this war upon which we are about to enter has yielded 
to the statisticians and actuaries. . 

Leaving aside this last suggestion as highly improbable of acceptance in 
this country, even the most patriotic among us can not avoid a certain doubt 
as to the advisability of having our life insurance institutions undertake the 
hazard which is implied by their undertaking to do, on a scale about which 
calculation in advance is naturally out of the question, that which all the 
available experience from belligerent countries indicates to be one of very 
considerable magnitude. All will agree that life insurance protection for the 
defenders of the country’s cause, and that at a rate which is not intolerably 
high, is one of the greatest of desiderata in the present exigency of the 
country’s affairs. None the less, the maintenance of the unquestioned security 
of our life insurance as a whole is not only equally important from the point 
of view of the interests of the general body of policyholders but also from 
that of the country’s success in the war. For at least one-tenth of the finan- 
cial resources required for the prosecution of the war must come from the 
accumulations which the life insurance companies hold in trust for those 
policyholders. 

It may be said—and truly—that if the distribution of ages for insured 
lives were to remain what it now is on the books of our insurance com- 
panies, there would be no great element of danger to the companies from 
their war risks, even at inadequate rates, inasmuch as the proportion of men 
of military age among the insured is small. The difficulty here is that the 
very war itself will induce an extraordinary accession of applicants called 
to the flag—applicants who can not well be refused and who, of course, will 
immediately disturb greatly the proportion between the companies’ total war 
risk exposures and their insurances free from this exposure. Inadequacy 
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of war risk rates will accordingly produce malign effects far greater than 
the present distribution of ages would indicate.? 


In the United States the liberalization of the policy contract 
had especially been great and when the war opened, there was 
no agreement as to what should be done. The mortality 
experience in. the Spanish-American War, both from death 
and disease, was only about 20 per 1000 for officers, and 25 per 
1000 for men, and the insurance officials, who at that time had 
placed at the beginning of this war no great restrictions on the 
policy contract, had had their judgment vindicated. “There was 
some disposition on the basis of this experience to adopt only 
very moderate restrictions. Other war mortality statistics, how- 
ever, indicated caution. In the Mexican War, the combined 
death rate from wounds and disease was 118 per 1000, and in 
the Civil War, the average annual death rate was approximately 
IIO per 1000, with a disease death rate of 69 per 1000. In the 
Franco-German War, the German army had a death rate of 42 
per 1000, and in the Chino-Japanese War, the death rate for 
the Japanese army was about 25 per 1000. All this data did not, 
however, aid greatly in determining what extra charge or restric- 
tions should be made by the American life insurance companies. 


Efforts to Unify War Clause 


In an effort to agree upon some uniform provision, an investi- 
gation was made of the existing practice of the life insurance 
companies, The practice of 221 United States companies, Hav- 
ing 99.75 per cent of the life insurance in force at the end of 
1915, was collated. 

The tables were based upon an analysis of policies submitted 
by 152 of these companies, including 98.24 per cent of the total 
business. The committee warns the reader that the insurance in 
force was not all on the plan of which the classification is descrip- 
tive. It was impossible to make any classification showing the 
different assets of insurance in force with and without war claims. 


1 The Economic World, n. s., vol. xiii, No. 18, p. 632. 
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Out of the 221 companies with 99.75 per cent of the insurance 
in force, it was found that 122 with 77.18 per cent of the 
insurance in force issued policies at the beginning of 1915 with 
no restrictions as to naval or military service, either in times 
of peace or war. The remaining 99 with 22.55 per cent of the 
insurance in force issued policies at that time with some kind of 
clause restricting the policyholder as to such service. 

Of 88 companies, from which one or more policies were 
examined, there were 44, with $8,631,000,000 in force, which 
made no spécific reference to war service in their policies. Forty- 
four others with insurance in force of $8,691,000,000, had 
clauses stating specifically that there was no such restriction. 
The committee grouped the companies which had restrictive 
clauses into two classes, as shown by the following table. 


CLASSIFICATION OF WAR CLAUSES IN UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 


CoMPANIES 
No. of Insurance in Force 
Companies Dec. 31, 1915 


I. Continuous Restrictions 
(Effect of war service without 
eat 
a) Policy becomes void.... 6 $123,333,975 
(b) Benefits reduced: 


(1) To gross premium.... $ 22,212,556 


3 
(2) To net premium...... 2 14,736,031 
(3) To legal reserve...... 22 487,972,831 
(4) Tocash surrender value 3 24,071,502 
(5) By lien or otherwise.. 4 107,507,053 656,500,573 
(C)MNotespecitied sae se erate 12 189,128,626 
: ‘Total Clasesle eee 52 $068,063,174 
TI, Limited Restrictions (one or 
two years) 
(Effect of war service without 
(a) oli 
a) Policy becomes void..... 4 1744, 
(b) Benefits reduced: T435;744745 
(1) To gross premium.... 8 $1,491,440,130 
(2) To legal reserve...... I 374,415,941 
(3) By lien or otherwise. . 2 1,677,608,569 3,543,473,640 
(e)eNOtespeciied mtmeeannes 3 57,016,533 
‘Dotals@lass SU lsnemaner 18 $4,035,134,018 
Total Classes I and II.... 70 $5,004,008,092 
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Class I included those which had clauses which provide restric- 
tions continuous with the duration of the contract, and Class II 
those which had clauses for a limited period of years. Of the 70 
companies having some kind of a restrictive clause, 52 were in 
Class I, and they had $968,963,000 of the insurance in force at 
the end of 1915, or 4.26 per cent of the total life insurance in 
force at that date. The remaining 18, with a limited restrictive 
clause, had $4,035,134,000, or 17.75 per cent of the insurance 
in force at the end of 1915. The restrictions against military 
and naval service in the policies of most United States com- 
panies were conditional and not absolute. They usually implied 
the company’s consent, and provision was made in some cases 
for payment of extra premiums or the reduction in the benefit. 

The following table shows the terms upon which the company’s 
consent could be received. Of the 70 companies whose policies 
were examined, only 21 specify the terms upon which exemption 
may be specifically secured, but these 21 companies represent 
45 per cent of the aggregate insurance in force in the 99 com- 
panies having restrictions. 


TERMS UPON WHICH ComMPANY’S CONSENT TO War SERVICE CAN BE 


OBTAINED 
No. of Insurance in Force 
Companies Dec. 31, 1915 
ie Terms sdiscretionary ees. 49 $2,650,297,420 


II. Payment-of extra premium 
(a) Amount and manner to 
be determined by the 
COMpany meee eee 14 $606,790;261 
(b) Maximum annual pre- 
faonibhan) Gpyeweuasel soooosucn I DY TG BiG) 
(c) Single extra payment: 
GD )inkcasha mets access L 
(2) mlnacashwotelienwrs a 3 1,728,126,300 


shotaleG@lasspileer mre 19 $2,337,073,004. 
III. Creation of war clause and 
payment of extra cost 
(a) In cash or by lien (with 
maximum of 10 per cent 
Gh? 42) sooioass ctower .: I $ 7,033,322 
(b) In cash or by lien (esti- 
mated maximum 10 per 
Cte Ow “KEVS)) oodncsoec 


Lan 


9,093,456 
‘Woral Class Wo accoescend 2 $16,126,778 


Total Classes I, II and III 70 $5,004,098,092 
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As a result of this investigation, a report was submitted to 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, in which was 
recommended for adoption the following military or naval 
service clause: 


During the first ten years of this policy military or naval service in time 
of war is a risk not assumed by the company unless the insured shall give 
notice thereof to the company within thirty-one days after entering on such 
service, and pay such extra premiums as the company may fix therefor. In 
event of the insured entering upon such service and failing to give such 
notice, or failing to pay such extra premiums at the times and in the manner 
required, the liability of the company for death of the insured during such 
period of ten years, while engaged in or as a result of such service, shall 
be limited to the reserve at the time of death, less any indebtedness hereon 
to the company. 


This recommended clause, or a modification of it, has been 
adopted by a large number of life insurance companies in the 
United States. There is a considerable difference in the amount 
of the extra premium which companies are charging for this 
extra military hazard. It will be observed that this clause applies 
only to those who, having as a civilian obtained a policy, later 
enter the military or naval service. It leaves the subject of 
insuring those who are already in such service to the discretion 
of the company. 

There is also a very great difference in the practice of life 
insurance companies in regard to the genera! treatment of war 
risks. Generalizations are impossible to make. The following 
are some of the more important matters upon which there is a 
difference in practice: 

(a) The acceptance or nonacceptance of insurance of those 
now in, or contemplating entrance into, the military or naval 
service. 

(b) The distinction made or not made between ordinary mili- 
tary and naval service and aeronautic and submarine service. 

(c) The distinction made between service in the United States 
and service either for the United States on foreign soil, or 
service with a foreign nation. 
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(d) The limit of the amount of insurance which will be 
granted to those entering military or naval service. 


(e) The kind of policy which will be granted to those entering 
the war service. 


(f{) The amount of an extra premium required of those enter- 
ing war service. 


Practice of Companies in the United States 


A very large number of additional points upon which the 
practice of the companies differs might be cited. The following 
analysis of the practices of a representative number of com- 
panies is given to illustrate this great divergence of practice.’ 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Lives upon which no new insurance will be issued—Policies not issued to 
those in military or naval service, or those contemplating engaging in same. 

Extra annual premium on lives already insured if they enter military or 
naval service—$50. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—5-year term. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in army or navy—$50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in continental United 
States—$50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members of home defense leagues, 
etc—None except for military or naval service in time of war. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—Upon engaging in military or 
naval service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not paid—Reserve on policy in 
time of war. 

Period during which extra premium is payable—Two years. 

Conditions as to existing business—None on policies issued prior to 
April, 1917. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Lives upon which no new insurance will be issued—Aeronautic service. 
Limit of new insurance written upon persons enlisting in the militia—$5ooo. 
Ages to which these limits apply—All. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in army or navy—$100. 


1The Spectator, August 2, 1917. 
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Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in continental United States— 
None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members of home defense leagues, 
etc.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—Annually in advance. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not paid—Reserve. 

Period during which extra premium is payable—During continuance of 
service. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Los Angeles, California 


Lives upon which no new insurance will be issued—Submarine, aerial and 
service for any foreign government. 

Extra annual premium on lives already insured if they enter military or 
naval service—None. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons enlisting—Army, $2000; 
volunteers, $2000; navy, $2000; conscripted, $2000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—20-payment life, nonparticipating. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service—Army, $100 if abroad; navy, 
$100 anywhere; volunteers, $100 if abroad; conscripted, $100 if abroad. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in continental United States 
—None, excepting service in aerial corps, motorcycle corps and munition 
factories. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members of home defense leagues, 
etc.—None, excepting service in aerial corps, motorcycle corps and munition 
factories. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—At commencement of such 
service as requires extra and annually thereafter. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not paid—Reserve of policy. 

Period during which extra premium is payable—Duration of service not 
to exceed ten years. 

Conditions as to existing business—Issues prior to May 6, 1917, free as to 
war service of any description provided never connected with army or navy 
nor of foreign birth. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Lives upon which no new insurance will be issued—Aviation or in the 
service of any country other than the United States. 

Extra annual premium on lives already insured if they enter such service— 
None in continental limits of United States and 10 per cent of sum insured 
to cover service outside United States. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons enlisting—$z2000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Ordinary life. 
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Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in army—None within United 
States, 10 per cent without; navy, 10 per cent. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Chicago, Illinois 


Extra annual premium on lives already insured if they enter military or 
naval service—$6.25 monthly for balance current calendar year for naval 
service or military service outside of United States. No charge to January 1, 
1918, for military service in United States. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—Upon entering service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not paid—Reserve period during 
which extra premium is payable—During war. 

Conditions as to existing business—Permits granted on payment of extra 
premium if required. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Extra annual premium on lives already insured if they enter military or 
naval service—None. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons enlisting in the army or 
navy—$2500. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Ordinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service—Army, $100; navy, $100; 
volunteers, $100; conscripted, $100. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in continental United States 
—$50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members of home defense leagues, 
etc.—None. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not paid—Premiums paid. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York City 


Limit of new insurance written upon persons enlisting in the army or 
navy—$5000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Ordinary life. 

Extra single premium per $1000 for service in army or navy—$100. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in continental United States 
—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members of home defense leagues, 
etc.—None. 
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Time when extra premiums are payable—Before insured leaves United 
States for service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not paid—On policies less than 
$5000, one-fifth face amount of policy: on policies over $5000, return of 
premiums paid if within two years. 

Period during which extra premium is payable—One payment only. 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Lives upon which no new insurance will be issued—Members of navy, 
naval reserve or aviation corps. 

Extra annual premium on lives already insured if they enter such serv- 
ice—$100., 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons enlisting—$z2000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Whole life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in army or navy—$r10o. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in continental United States 
—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members of home defense leagues, 
etc.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—31 days after entering service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not paid—Premiums paid. 

Period during which extra premium is payable—Duration of war. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 


No restrictions are placed on military service not involving aeronautics 
either in time of peace or war within the continental limits of the United 
States except as to the disability benefits. 

Extra annual premium for service outside the United States—$100 per 
$1000 insurance. 

Limit of new insurance—On lives under thirty years of age, as of June 5, 
1917, the limit is $5000, inclusive of any insurance issued heretofore by the 
company on such lives. 

Lowest price form of policy—Ordinary life. 

Extra premiums are payable during service, and the liability of the com- 
pany in case of failure to pay extra premiums shall be limited to the reserve 
on the policy. 


MARYLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Extra annual premium on lives already insured if they enter military or 
naval service—Free permit for one year from April 9, 1917. 
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Limit of new insurance written upon persons enlisting—Do not accept 
applicants already in service or who contemplate entering service. 

Ages to which these limits apply—Ages below 31, $2000; ages above 31 to 
36, $5000. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Ordinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in continental United States 
' —None; outside of, $100. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members of home defense leagues, 
etc—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—Proportion at time of entering 
service and on anniversary thereafter. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not paid—Reserve. 

Period during which extra premium is payable—Continuously. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
New York 


Extra annual premium on lives already insured if they enter military or 
naval service—None prior to January I, I914. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons enlisting—$sooo. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Ordinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service—ro per cent of face policy. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in continental United States 
—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members of home defense leagues, 
etc.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—On entering service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not paid—Premiums returned. 


GREAT SOUTHERN COMPANY 
Houston, Texas 


Extra annual premium on lives already insured if they enter military or 
naval service—None. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons enlisting—Not accepted. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Ordinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in army or navy—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in continental United States 
—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members of home defense leagues, 


etc.—None. 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York 


Lives entering into military, naval or aeronautic service upon which no 
new insurance will be issued—Special hazards treated according to their 
merits. 
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Extra annual premium on lives already insured if they enter such service— 
5 per cent for overseas, military or naval service in old form of policies; 
10 per cent for naval service or overseas military service in new policies. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons in the army—Commissioned 
officers, $5000; noncommissioned officers, $2000, In the navy, $2000 for com- 
missioned and warrant officers; $1000 for petty officers and men. 

Ages to which these limits apply—No special limits. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Whole life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in army—$100 outside United 
States; navy, $100. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in continental United States 
—Free permit at present. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members of home defense leagues, 
etc.—Nil. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—When insured embarks for naval 
service or overseas military service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not paid—The reserve. 

Period during which extra premium is payable—New policy provides for 
an extra during first five years. 

Conditions as to existing business—Previous to 1907, free, by company’s 
ruling, during present war; 1907 to 1916 and over a year in force, free under 
the contract. 


INTER-MOUNTAIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Lives entering into military, naval or aeronautic service upon which no 
new insurance will be issued—Those who already carry $2000 or over with 
the company. 

Extra annual premium on lives already insured if they enter such service— 
Old policyholders, no restriction; new policyholders, $25 in continental limits. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons enlisting in the army or 
navy—$2000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—16 years to 45. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Ordinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in army—$25 in continental 
limits; navy, not assumed. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in continental United States 
—$25. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members of home defense leagues, 
etc.—$25. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—On entering service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not paid—Cash value of reserve. 

Period during which extra premium is payable—First ten years of policy. 

Conditions as to existing business—No restrictions. 
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GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York 


Lives upon which no new insurance will be issued—Members of regular 
army Or navy or persons in aeronautic or submarine service. 

Extra annual premium on lives already insured if they enter such service— 
None if of two or more years’ standing. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons enlisting—Ages 21-23, single 
men $5000, married men $7500; 24-27, $7500 and $12,000, respectively; 28-31, 
$10,000 and $15,000, respectively; 32 and over, company’s regular limit on 
one life. No distinction as to volunteers or conscripted men. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Ordinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in army—$50 for service in 
war outside the United States; navy, $50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in continental United States 
—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members of home defense leagues, 
etc.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—Within 31 days of entry in mili- | 
tary or naval service in war. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not paid—One-tenth face of 
policy first year; one-fifth face during second year. 

Period during which extra premium is payable—For not more than two 
years. 


The Disability Clause 


Inasmuch as many life insurance companies in the United 
States had in their policies a disability clause, it was necessary 
to modify this clause. The disability clause provides, in brief, 
that in case of the total and permanent disability of the insured, 
no further premiums need be paid and the insured receives either 
a stated sum annually for a certain period, ora single sum. Such 
a clause which has come into general use during the last decade 
contemplated the disability which occurred during times of peace. 
It manifestly did not contemplate the hazard of disability which 
is so prevalent in war times. The following new clause to gov- 
ern disability benefits was suggested by the preceding described 
committee : 

The foregoing provisions for waiver of premiums [and for annuity bene- 


fits] in event of permanent total disability [and for double indemnity in 
event of death by accident] shall become null and void if the insured shall 
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engage in military or naval service in time of war [and the additional pre- 
mium therefor shall cease to be payable]; provided that, upon the presenta- 
tion after the termination of such service of evidence satisfactory to the 
company that the insured is acceptable for the said additional benefits, said 
provisions will again become operative [on payment of the additional pre- 
mium aforesaid]. 


A modification was also made necessary in what is called the 
incontestable clause. This clause in the antebellum period 
usually provided that the policy was absolutely incontestable 
after one or two years for all causes except the nonpayment of 
the premium, and, in some companies, for fraud. It was neces- 
sary to add to the above exceptions the following modification, 
“or for the violations of the provisions relating to military or 
naval service.” 


The War Clause in British Life Assurance Companies 


The practice of the British assurance companies before Au- 
gust, I914, in respect to provisions of the policy in case of 
military or naval service was but little less liberal than that of 
American companies. In Great Britain, as in the United States, 
there had been a marked liberalization of the policy contract, 
and for much the same reasons, although legislative enactments 
had less influence in accomplishing this result in England. In 
both countries, however, there had been active competition among 
the companies for business, and a growing confidence among 
the leading classes that war on a considerable scale among civi- 
ized nations was a part of the history of the past. The English 
assurance companies issued “ worldwide policies” to those of 
settled habits and of an age of 30 or over. But the outbreak of 
the great war changed the situation. The British offices agreed 
to undertake without any extra premium full liability under 
policies then in force on lives of civilians who volunteered for* 
active war service, even though the particular policy contract 
permitted them to charge an extra premium. There was an 
exception in the case of the professional soldiers in the regular 
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army. This was the general practice. Some of the offices, as 
in the case of the companies in the United States, had retained 
a fully restricted war clause, some had modified it, and some 
had abolished it. There was, as in most countries, a disposition 
to be liberal in offering this patriotic service, notwithstanding 
that the added burden promised might be a heavy one for the 
persisting policyholders. There was some discussion, as in the 
other countries at war, whether the added cost ought not to be 
borne by the government, since the service which was being 
rendered and which occasioned the added cost was one for the 
nation, and hence should be borne, not by a part of the nation— 
the policyholders—but by the whole group which was to receive 
the benefit of such service. 

Soon, however, after the outbreak of the war, a clause was 
adopted by most of the offices to cover the war risk. A com- 
monly used form of this war clause in Great Britain was as 
follows: 

The policy will be void if the assured shall, without permission of the 
directors (which may be obtained upon payment of such added premium, 
either single or recurrent, or in such reduction of the sum assured as the 
directors may think proper), take part in any naval or military operations 
during actual warfare, or in any insurrection or any expedition or operation 
of a warlike character, either as a combatant, or citizen, or engage in any 


trade, business or occupation, involving special or unusual risk to life or 
health, unless the fact of such engagement be mentioned in the policy.* 


It will be observed that the above war clause is more inclusive 
and stringent than the one adopted by companies in the United 
States. It has been stated that insured civilian risks, entering 
the war service, were generally not charged an extra premium. 

For new risks, the cost was frequently made by many com- 
panies at 7 guineas on the hundred annually. This rate was 
largely based on the practice and experience of the South African 
War. Ina few cases plans were devised to spread cost over 
a longer period. However, a few months’ experience in the 
war disclosed that such plans would place the insurance companies 


1 The Insurance Record, London, September 15, 19106. 
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in a serious condition. The rates were therefore raised and 
former plans abandoned. Later with the experience of the war 
and the growing realization of its seriousness with respect to 
iength and destruction of life, the rates were raised to 10 and 
15 guineas, and still later the general rate became 20 guineas. 
In addition, the net risk was limited to £1000, or even 
less. At such rates, insurance is prohibitive for many or most 
persons, especially since the incomes of many were reduced when 
they entered the ranks as soldiers. Many companies later refused 
to accept war risks, and issued new policies only subject to a 
restriction, such as the following: “If the life assured should 
at any time during the currency of this policy engage in aviation, 
or in any military service outside the United Kingdom, or in 
any naval service, whether at home or abroad, the policy will 
thereupon become void. If he should in time of war leave the 
United Kingdom in any other capacity, the policy will be void 
unless immediate notice be given to the company and such extra 
premium as the directors may require be forthwith paid to the 
company.” The companies in applying this, or a similar clause, 
have devised plans by which, instead of an extra premium, a 
temporary reduction in the benefit is made. Under these 
arrangements in many cases the amount paid at death, resulting 
from war or naval service, is the amount of the premiums paid, 
or in some cases double the premiums paid. In other cases, the 
sums assured, or the face of the policy, are reduced by definite 
amounts which increase with each year of service. In either 
case the policy can be restored to its full amount at the con- 
clusion of peace, by complying with certain conditions. In all 
cases notice of departure in active service is required. In most 
cases the companies apply their conditions to the aviation, as 
well as to the military and naval services; and some companies 
have special clauses applying to civilians who depart to zones 
of warfare. In some cases the directors of the company must 
be satisfied when reinstatement of the policy to full benefits is 
asked with respect to the future residence and occupation of 
the applicant. 
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In addition to these general and special restrictions, many of 
the English companies grant policies under these limitations only 
on the whole-life plan, or on a limited endowment. 

The Scottish Equitable returns the premium paid if death 
occurs at war or within six months after the return from war. 

The Atlas pays double the premium as a settlement. The 
Phoenix reduces the sum insured one-tenth during the first year 
of service, and increases by one-tenth for each succeeding year 
of service up to the full amount assured. Quinquennial bonuses 
(dividends) will be paid in the case of participating policies, but 
no interim bonuses (dividends) are paid on claims by death 
during war service. 

In some companies, if on medical examination the company 
is not satisfied as to the health of the insured, all premiums paid 
will be refunded. Another plan, originated by the Prudential, 
is deserving of notice. The Prudential quoted extra premiums 
for war risk, ranging from 8 to I5 guineas per cent and, if 
desired, arranged alternatively for a conditional reduction of the 
sum insured. But it also had a special plan. For all ages at entry 
from 18 to 45, endowment insurance for 15 years could be pur- 
chased without medical examination and covering war service. 
The premium payable was £1 5s for each £10 insured during 
the continuance of the war, and 12s 6d per £10 thereafter. The 
plan was limited to policies not exceeding £500. 

There is a wider divergence among the war risk clauses of 
the British life insurance companies than among those of the 
American companies and British companies are charging much 
higher extra premiums than the American companies. ‘ 

As an example of what some companies there deemed neces- 
sary, it was pointed out that three of them had reported that 
their extra premiums were 21 per cent of the face of the policy 
per year. The highest rate thus far put forth by any American 
company, so far as is generally known, is 10 per cent per year. 

The Association of Life Insurance Presidents in 1917 ad- 
dressed a communication to all the British companies, asking for 
copies of their war clauses, rates and mortality experience, in 
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so far as they were able or willing to give them. Replies were 
received from 49 companies, but only 28 furnished copies of 
their war clause. All reported that no systematic attempt had 
been made to gather mortality statistics as yet, all being too 
short handed. The conditions are shown by reply of one com- 
pany: “Generally speaking, staffs on this side are so short 
through the war—we ourselves having lost 93 per cent of our 
eligibles and likely to lose more—that it is impossible to under- 
take any other than purely pressing necessary work.’ The 
replies of the other 21 consisted merely of printed annual 
reports, making only general references to the effect of the war. 

The most notable feature of the replies was the wide variation 
in the wording and provisions of the various war clauses used. 
This wide divergence made any exact tabulation impossible, and 
even the facts given below, for exact accuracy, would in nearly 
every case need some qualification or modification. In a rough 
way, however, the following tabulation will show the principal 
features of the English clauses: 


War CLAUSES TABULATED 


Number of companies reporting on war clause.............. 28 
Companiessthatitakel non warerisisenren ee eet eee eee 6 
War’ clauses: tabulated’. ..50 sie eco semete sreloke Oeste eee ea 22 


The 28 companies whose war risk regulations are tabulated 
wrote £32,916,105 of the total of £83,462,829 new issues written 
by the 89 British companies in 1914, or about 39.45 per cent 
of total. 


APPLICATION TO ARMY 


Applies’ on entering services... +5 tnek 1) ena eee 3 
Appliessonmeavings Greats Britaineercneraceei cincinnati 19 22 


APPLICATION TO NAvy 


Applies .on’ entering: service... ©. s\n. esis cian teen ere II 
Applies on going afloat..... b+: Cs subd Sain, Oh iu ges Ot Cakes ona 5 
Applies on: leaving Great Britainwemsnen. cite e emer eer cleats 6 22 
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APPLICATION TO AVIATORS 


ConTINUOUS RESTRICTIONS 


(Effect of service without consent) 


i, Aeolian Waeainas weal ogoscommdasysencosbousaccaabouune 
B. Benefits reduced: 
LO) GOSS RID ncooocloooncopaddooconevosecouet 
sopcash@stntendenavallicnamssae enue ron arene 


eels (ec) 9 6 


eee eee 


To twice amount of premiums paid during war and one 


VCatma lle rammeeterde yo Aerts titers et is ois yeinuslein ase oes os 


To twice amount of premiums paid during war and six 


MmOnth Satter, as. sce fe: Iago ale cin e+ ists ala exiles 
To twice amount of premiums paid during war’.. 


To one-tenth of face of policy for each year of war service 


INOPESt ated Meera roar ci etacrare an Acar aaron 


RESTRICTIONS LIMITED 
(imitedstogse veatsndccamoenic cee cers Fee eee 
(Hiniited S10) 5 eVears ter ae aceite mcs 2 =~ cnc Gieianss 
(Limited to duration of present war.............. 
(Effect of service without consent) 


Ave Policya beCOMeSmviO1dieersemiciac foie cctavers, sncisie cteystoneis eee 
B. Benefits reduced: 


To twice amount of premiums paid during war and one 


VAR na LtClpmee psc etec rere st cle eristehoie'-t ayn cokare lsveuio, cretavs 


To percentage of all premiums paid varying from one- 


third on whole life to two-thirds on endowment 
MOMeross: Premiums an. science ee ce 2 os elec eia ie eos 


Rates for War Risk 


serene 


scene 


eee eee 


ereleveliens: 


ee eee 


ee eee 


ser eee 


eas eoe 


sewer 


77 


22 


17 


on 


At the beginning of the war it was thought that the experience 
of the Franco-Prussian War would be some guide and rates 
of 5 per cent to 7 per cent in addition to the ordinary rates were 
fixed accordingly, but it was soon found that these rates were 
wholly inadequate and they were raised by successive stages to 
those quoted below, the company stating in each case that rates 


As all war clauses now in use have been adopted since the beginning of 
the war, there is no accumulated reserve lost in such cases as these. 
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quoted were those then in force and liable to change at any time, 
while six companies had withdrawn altogether from insurance 
of any war risks. With four exceptions, the amount of the 
extra war premium is not given in the policy, the usual expression 
being “ such extra premium as the directors may deem necessary.” 


Extra PREMIUM FOR War Hazarp IN ADDITION TO REGULAR PREMIUMS 


Number of companies quoting rates.....-5...... 2... ceescesenes 12 
21 per cent of face of policy per year...........-.s022ee ee -neee 3 
20 per cent of face Of policy Per Veatireest eg cima eile iat stelle 3 
17.85 per cent of taceror policy pet years selects sees et ie eterett teers I 
16.8 per cent of face of policy per year or thereabouts............ I 
15:75 per Centos endo winenite Only sierete cis sree eters ieetetel teins eee 2 
12:6 percent Of macerol, pOlicy per yeatiermereisicterstterston lets pete taaeate I 
IO per cent on 15-year endowments only......................-. I 12 


Practice in France 


The life insurance companies in France had in general a war 
clause in their policies of insurance which provided that the 
policy was not forfeited in the event of military service, even 
though the extra premium required in the case of such service 
was not paid. If, however, the insured died within eight months 
of the cessation of hostilities, the insurance company would pay 
to the beneficiary only the reserve value on the policy. At the 
suggestion of the French Government, the insurance companies 
agreed to reduce the eight months limit to three months and 
also agreed to distribute among the insured any excess of the 
war premiums which had been collected to meet the additional 
mortality due to the war. This, of course, takes into considera- 
tion only the deaths which occtr immediately, or in a brief 
period as a result of the war. It leaves out of consideration 
that excess, suspended mortality which occurs or culminates as 
a result of the war, some time after its cessation. The impaired 
vitality which results from war service will be prolonged for 
a time, and certainly no period such as three or even eight months 
will embrace all this mortality or probably even a majority of it. 
Such mortality will extend over a long period of years. It will 
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of course be quite impossible to determine in the case of that 
mortality which results some time after the war closes, what 
part of it has been due to war service, and what part has been 
due to the other factors affecting vitality. There is little doubt 
that the vitality of those engaged in this war will be greatly 
decreased in many cases, just as has been the case in former wars. 
It may well be true that an impairment of the vital forces will 
not be as common in this great war as in earlier wars, due to 
the fact that weapons of warfare are more directly fatal and 
that the soldier is better cared for; that is, better clothed, fed, 
and cared for in medical and sanitation matters. The advance 
in medical science will also contribute to this end. However, it 
doubtless remains true, when all allowance for the above stated 
considerations is made, that war places a great tax on the vitality 
of the combatants. Sentiments of patriotism and ignorance of 
actual living conditions surrounding war often are responsible 
for an exaggeration of the beneficial physical effects of service 
in the army and navy. It is argued that the outdoor life and 
back-to-nature living has a wonderful positive effect on the health 
of the soldier and sailor, especially for those who have lived in 
cities and spent their working hours in offices and shops. Doubt- 
less there are in the case of many single individuals these positive 
factors on their health and vitality, but there are certain very 
important negative factors to counterbalance and even overcome 
these positive ones. From a standpoint of vitality, the effect on 
the whole group must be considered, and not what happens to 
certain individuals. Warfare can not be justified on the basis 
of its good effects on human vitality. 


Practice in Austria-Hungary 


In Austria-Hungary, the practice of the life insurance com- 
panies in their treatment of war risks differed considerably. 
There was an inclination at first on the part of many companies 
to make a distinction between the Landwehr and the Landsturm. 
A number of the companies assumed the war risk for the full 
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amount of the policy, without any extra premium up to a certain 
maximum amount of insurance, although there was a distinction 
sometimes made in this connection between the Landwehr and the 
Landsturm. The maximum amount of insurance for which the 
company agreed to be liable was in neither case in excess of 
$6,000. The full risk was assumed in some companies by the 
payment of an extra premium. In the case of a number of 
companies, the full risk was assumed to one-half the face of 
the policy, which, of course, amounted to a reduction in the 
risk for the company, although not necessarily to a one-half 
reduction. Other companies refused to assume any part of the 
war risk without an extra premium, although they allowed in 
general the reserve value of the policy in case of death. This al- 
lowance of the net reserve value on the policy in case of death in 
military service was a general practice of the life insurance com- 
panies. This amount, as is well known to all elementary students 
of insurance, represents little or no risk on the part of the com- 
pany, except in a strictly technical sense.’ 

It is not necessary to review further the practice of life insur-° 
ance companies in the remaining nations at war with respect to 
their policy contracts before and after the war, as it applied to 
those who entered service. The procedure in their cases was 
practically the same as in the countries whose practices have 
been described. 

To summarize the situation we find: 

First, that it had become a practice with many companies, 
preceding the war, to withdraw completely, or very decidedly 
modify, the clause in the policy which prevented military or 
naval service. 

Second, that other companies retained it, but applied it very 
liberally. 

Third, that at the outbreak of the war there was a general 
disposition on the part of the companies not to demand of 
civilians who entered the service and who had policies of insur- 
ance that they pay an extra premium. 


* Transactions Actuarial Society of America, vol. xvi, 1915. 
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Fourth, that the companies very generally adopted a war 
clause and demanded an extra premium, often a practically pro- 
hibitive one for the insurance of persons who entered, or con- 
templated entering, the war service. 

Fifth, that some companies refused to insure such risks on 
any terms. 

Sixth, that some companies made a distinction between 
domestic and foreign service and also between classes of service, 
such as aerial, submarine, and ordinary war service. 

Seventh, that even though policies of insurance were granted, 
the amount on a single life was limited, as well as the kind of 
policy which might be obtained. 

Eighth, that the amount charged for this extra mortality 
hazard differed widely among the companies in the same country 
_and between the companies in different countries, because of the 
fact that no adequate actuarial bases were at hand to determine 
what the charge should be. Most of the companies in the United 
States adopted the military and naval service restriction clause 
for a period of five years after the issuance of the policy, instead 
of ten, as was recommended by the committee of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. This may have been due in part 
to the belief that the war would be well over by this time, and 
in part to the belief that, as a result of the war, there would be 
compulsory military service. In this latter event, such military 
and naval forces as were engaged in active service would be 
composed primarily of men too young to have assumed the 
larger responsibilities of life, and hence in the majority of cases 
had not become applicants for life insurance. 


Tue EFFECT ON THE FINANCES OF LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANIES 


The chief effects of the war on the finances of life insurance 
companies may be discussed as: 

(a) effects on the premium income; 

(b) the depreciation in the securities, held by the companies ; 

(c) the increased taxation of life insurance. 
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Effect on Premium Income 


The introduction of the war risk clause has already been 
discussed and its direct effects on the premium income are 
apparent. Whether the additional premium collected will be 
sufficient to meet the costs of the increased hazard and, therefore, 
constitute a permanent increase or strengthening of the assets 
of the company, only later experience can disclose. The excess 
mortality may place a strain on the reserves of the companies 
which will not be met by these increases in the premium. It 
is also possible that, as the war continues and economic condi- 
tions in the countries become more pressing, the demand for 
loans may be increased and this may unfavorably affect the 
finances of the companies. Up to the close of 1916, there 
seemed to be no evidence that the demand for loans on account 
of the war was increasing; nor is there so far any decided 
evidence of an increase in lapses and a demand for cash sur- 
render values on policies. Either of these conditions would 
unfavorably affect the finances of the life insurance companies. 

Another condition already prevailing to a limited degree and 
to a certain extent promised to be of wider application, if the 
war should continue long, is the moratorium for soldiers and 
sailors in the case of insurance premiums. This might very 
seriously affect the finances of the companies. In England, as 
early as August, 1914, Parliament passed an act preventing the 
lapse of any policy of insurance, except after a due application 
to the court. The act applied to life and endowment policies 
for an amount not exceeding £25, or payments equivalent thereto, 
the premiums in respect to which are payable at not longer than 
monthly intervals, “and had been paid for at least two years 
preceding August 4, 1914.’’* This act was intended to apply to 
industrial policies of insurance in particular. The court was 
given absolute discretion in the matter, and if on application of 
the insurer for a lapse of the policy, it should appear that the 
failure to pay the premium was due to circumstances attributed 


* Acts of Parliament, Chapter 78, Manual of Emergency Legislation. 
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directly or indirectly to the war, the court might “ by order stay, 
execute or defer the operation of any such remedies as afore- 
said—distress, taking possession of property, et cetera—for stich 
time and subject to such conditions as the court thinks fit.” 

In the United States a bill with a much wider scope and 
known as the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Rights Bill has passed 
the House of Representatives and was under consideration by 
the Senate at the close of the special session in October. The 
bill prevents the enforcement of the ordinary legal claims for 
pecuniary obligations against the soldiers and sailors during their 
absence in the service of the nation. The general purpose is to 
protect the family and dependents against the many hardships 
which would result from enforcing the ordinary legal claims 
for rent, food, clothing, and other necessaries of life. The con- 
nection with life insurance is evident. Under such a law a 
company could not enforce payment of the premium, nor could 
the policy be lapsed for the ordinary failure to pay premiums 
when they. are due. The adjustment of the overdue premiums 
is postponed to a period after the soldier or sailor returns to 
civil life. 

Such a procedure would doubtless serve the ends of abstract 
justice so far as these individual policyholders are concerned, 
but the circumstances are not so simple as might at first be 
supposed. The life insurance companies, as has been shown, 
depend upon a volume of current premium receipts to pay to a 
certain extent the daily maturing claims. It does not keep its 
funds locked up in a strong-box, but, on the contrary, has them 
invested in long-time investments which by their interest 
accumulations reduce the cost of insurance for all policyholders. 
If this moratorium principle should be generally adopted in 
the various countries at war and used by large numbers of 
policyholders as a means of defaulting their insurance premiums, 
serious consequences might result to the business of life insur- 
ance. Even from the standpoint of the individual policyholder 
who is to be served, the gain would not be a clear one. Nothing 
so contributes to lapses and surrenders as back premiums. It 
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engenders a state of mind in the policyholder favorable to 
lapsing. If several back premiums are due, the sacrifice neces- 
sary to be made to pay them seems either too difficult or scarcely 
worth while, and the policy is permitted to lapse. 

The most superficial acquaintance with the multiplicity of 
forms of life insurance that have been developed in this country, 
and of the conditions affecting the status of great classes of 
policies, is enough to make clear the necessity of the most expert 
handiwork in devising a moratorium in respect of life insurance 
premium payments which will not bring about incalculable 
harms in all directions. It is self-evident to the life insurance 
expert that the adjustment of a moratorium to term policies, 
for example, should be quite different from the adjustment to 
ordinary life policies, and this again from the adjustment to 
endowment policies. Policies without restriction as to the war 
risk should be treated in one way, those with a restriction in 
another way, and those carrying an additional war risk premium 
in still a third manner. The age of the policy and the amount 
of the reserve accumulated against it is an all-important factor; 
and even more important is the proportion of the reserve that 
has already been drawn down by the insured as a policy loan. 
A sound and beneficial moratorium affecting the payment of 
life insurance premiums should take all these matters into con- 
sideration; otherwise it runs the risk of producing unsuspected 
effects of the most harmful character. 


The Depreciation in the Securities of Life Insurance Companies 


One of the most important effects of the war on life insurance 
is the depreciation which has occurred in the securities in which 
their funds are invested. It is well known that a life insurance 
organization is one which accumulates large funds, held in 
reserve on account of the practice of paying for the cost of the 
insurance by a level premium, instead of paying by a premium 
the annual cost of insurance. The officials of the companies are, 
therefore, occupying the positions of trustees for these large 
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sums which have been advanced, or which are held in the case 
of instalment payment of matured policies. for periodic pay- 
ments to the beneficiary. There is little need for the life insur- 
ance company to hold a large amount of this reserve fund in 
cash, since the current receipts of premiums and the maturing 
interest on invested funds supply a considerable amount of cash 
from which to pay current liabilities. The officials are, there- 
fore, seeking all the time to invest these funds in securities 
maturing at a distant date and bearing a satisfactory rate of 
interest. That is, the assets are not primarily liquid, and security 
of the investment is the first test to apply in deciding on an 
investment for a life insurance company. The laws in many 
cases limit the character of the investments and also require 
from time to time a valuation of the assets. Prudence on the 
part of the officials is thus supplemented by legislative require- 
ments. Bonds, mortgages, and other high grade securities of 
governments, transportation companies, and other industrial con- 
cerns embrace the major portion of the investments of the life 
insurance companies. When the valuation of the assets of the 
companies is made, the appreciation cr depreciation of these 
securities has an important bearing on the financial condition 
of the company. In the United States, the requirements govern- 
ing the valuation of the assets are made by the separate states, 
but are similar. In all cases each company must have on hand 
assets at least equal to the contractual liabilities under the 
policies. Since it is the market value or quoted value of the 
securities at the time of valuation which is usually considered, 
a fall in security values affects directly the assets of the life 
insurance companies. In the United States, there has been no 
such marked depreciation in the securities of the life insurance 
companies as in the case of some of the European nations. It 
is true that because of the generally disturbed conditions in the 
country, due in part to the war, certain securities of the com- 
panies in the United States had been affected. But the deprecia- 
tion in other particulars was due to other causes, such, for 
example, as the fall in value of many of the railway securities, 
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due to the period of depression in United States railways. Not 
a small factor in contributing to the depression in security values, 
both in the United States and abroad, has been the situation on 
the stock exchanges. The closing of these exchanges for a tirme 
and the restricted basis on which trading was done—all of which 
was a result of the disturbance in security values—affected the 
life insurance companies. The financial dislocations due to the 
war were worldwide. The large holdings of American securities 
in Europe and the shifting of their control and ownership greatly 
affected their value. 

It is quite true that the assets of life insurance companies have 
not in some cases been unfavorably affected by the condition 
of the security market. Indeed, in the case of some investments, 
the war has had no effect. The following table shows the dis- 
tribution of the assets of life insurance companies at the close 
of 1916, as reported to the Insurance Superintendent of New 
York: 


Realestate sg. Se cha; cscs Saaeiee Ose site eM ee eco aerate $149,784,474.02 
Bondsvanid‘morteages ta. so eetcnietacetete eae earner nie 1,651,012,014.11 
Stocks:.and: bonds? scceercnin oeiera eee eee os ene 2,377,982,410.97 
Collateralsloans. nk oat eca an Cee ae Eee 9,798,501.64 
Loans,on “policies to policyholders2.). a... abe. eaeueneeeee 603,054,070.20 
Premiumenotes)andsloansmep mer meee sete sete ate iete eerie 29,236,824.53 
Cash in’ office, banks and trust companies........0.+<.«.- 4. 84,862,208.82 
Deterredrand wncollecteds premiums senate 69,325,403.69 
Allvothervassets. tieviseias osteo rome nae eee 79,508,383.39 


The following table indicates the price movements since the 
outbreak of the war of a selected number of bonds of corpora- 
tions of the United States: 


Price MoveMENT oF 40 Bonps 


High Low 
PTOI setae el tr te eae 89.48 Jan. 86.68 Mar. 
TOTO shit Wee Es ee 89.48 Nov. 86.19 Apr. 
LQTS cs.514ck he er Me aS 87.62 Nov. 81.51 Jan. 
LOT 4 cis caeiivese te teat. Cee 89.42 Feb. 81.42 Dec. 


TOTS star derite nm Meee eae 92.31 Jan. 85.45 Dec. 
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It will be observed that there has been a general fall in these 
prices. This fact is further made clear by the following table: 


Rate of Yield Rate of Yield 


Percentage Percentage 

Indus-_ Rail- Indus- Rail- 

trial road trial road 
Year Bonds Bonds Year Bonds Bonds 
TOOS actrees: 5.69 4.10 TOL Teretteraerchtcotetets Spiny 4.21 
LOOAE Sanne eats 5.81 4.05 HOt eee h eiceithena cline) Ostiltes 4.26 
TOO Soiree ents ee 5.19 3.01 LOMB ery oe eee 5.40 4.49 
LOCO SEs ee 5.18 4.01 TOA er canes Se: 4.53 
LOO Zee em tee estes 5.76 4.30 KOM Mu at Hoae Palos ei2 4.72 
MOOSRe Gets ent Mins 5.00 4.30 TOLO sd generssnntcgtenche 5.25 4.54 
LOOGNe ede neces 5.16 4.08 u@hE7/ (Store Ica i) Bae} 4.91 
MOLOM eer este RA 4.21 


This list of the rates of yield of ten selected industrial bonds 
and of twenty selected railroad bonds covering the past fifteen 
years, shows that not only have railroad bonds pretty steadily 
declined so that bonds which yielded 4.10 per cent in 1903 
declined in June of this year to a price showing a yield of 4.91 
per cent, but also, what is very significant, that the industrial 
bonds, which at the beginning of the period showed a yield of 
5.69 per cent, during the same period increased in price so that 
on June 1 of this year they were selling at a price showing a 
vield of 5.23 per cent. 


War Finances of English Companies 


In England the life assurance companies have also been af- 
fected by the depreciation of securities. It is not possible to 
form a close estimate of the amount of this depreciation in all 
cases. The companies are required to make a quinquennial valua- 
tion of their assets, but the Board of Trade permitted the com- 
panies to use the values at the end of 1913; but since many 
offices value at other times also, it is difficult to separate the 
causes of depreciation due to the war and those due to causes 
preceding the war. 

Mortgages, loans on rates, property and ground rents, life 
interests, reversions, and various other securities are valued in 
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different ways since the war, and are affected in different degrees 
by the war. It will be understood from the above statement 
that the assets of English life companies are invested in many 
more different kinds of securities than is the case with American 
companies. 

The heavy depreciation in security values made such inroads 
into the surpluses of the English companies that practically all 
of them had to reduce their rate of dividends, and in some cases 
no dividends were declared. Some of them assumed a higher 
future rate of interest, and thus, for the time being, modified 
the result of the valuation on the old basis. The surplus was 
thus protected, but there is some danger in such a plan. There 
is no assurance that the normal amount of new income from 
premiums, old or new, will be received during the war, and the 
securities held could not profitably be marketed in large amounts 
and the proceeds invested in the new and higher interest-bearing 
securities which were being placed on tre market. Many of the 
companies, as in the United States, had assumed a very moderate 
rate of interest in calculating their premiums, and hence earned 
an actual rate of interest well above it. This made possible 
large additions to the surplus and for the distribution of 
dividends. The situation is presented by a writer as follows: * 


But the latest Budget proposals have made the most cautious valuations 
appear none too stringent, owing to the fact that in the case of life insur- 
ance companies the income tax is levied not upon the profits of the business, 
but upon the investment income. Broadly speaking, a life insurance society, 
when investigating its financial position, ascertains what amount of invested 
funds, derived from the balance of unexpended premiums received in the 
past, will produce an income sufficient, when added to the premiums still to 
be received under its existing contracts, to meet the liabilities under these 
contracts as they fall due. The amount by which the actual funds in hand 
exceed the estimated amount so determined, is regarded as surplus. As the 
whole of the investment income of a life insurance company is subject to 
income tax, an increase in the rate of the tax is equivalent to a reduction 
of the future income which it may assume it will receive, and as a com- 
pany’s liabilities in respect of the face value of its policies, both with-profit 
and non-profit, remain unchanged, the effect is to throw the whole burden of 
the increased taxation upon the surplus available for the bonuses of the 


* The Economist, London, vol. 1xxxiii, 1917. 
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with-profit policyholders. Consequently, the popularity of the with-profit 
policy appears to be gravely threatened, while those offices which in the past 
have cut their non-profit rates down to very low figures may find that they 
can not afford to be as liberal as they thought they could. 

It may be argued that, whereas very few offices assume an average future 
rate of interest in excess of 3 per cent per annum, an ample margin is pro- 
vided by the fact that they can now invest money in safe securities to return 
5 per cent or more. But the bulk of their funds has not been invested 
upon such good terms, and in not many offices more than 4% per cent 
upon the whole of their funds. The present rate of tax reduces 414 to 
33% per cent for life insurance purposes, and 3 per cent is an extremely 
narrow margin out of which to provide for the bonuses which every with- 
profit policyholder has a right to expect in return for the substantially 
higher premium he pays. 

But for the tremendously strong position in which most life insurance 
companies have stood until now as the result of their sound and cautious 
management in the past, the situation would be intolerable. If any appre- 
ciable part of their funds had been locked up in securities which had 
defaulted owing to the war, or to any other cause, the inequity of the present 
system of assessment would have brought itself so prominently before public 
notice as to call for immediate relief. As it is, the very strength of the com- 
panies makes reform the more difficult to secure. 

The trouble arises partly from the fact that the greater part of the tax 
is collected by deduction at the source, and therefore any relief has to be 
by way of repayment—always a matter of difficulty. In the case of banks 
who subscribed very largely to the 4% per cent war loan, a somewhat 
similar situation was recognized and relieved in the second Finance Act 
of 1915, which provided that a bank might include interest on war loan as 
part of its profits instead of being taxed by deduction at the source, thus 
preventing a larger total payment of income tax than would be represented 
by the assessment of its total profits. Some alteration of the system of 
assessment of life insurance companies is certainly called for. 


The following table shows for the leading English assurance 
companies the depreciation in their assets, based upon the valua- 
tion of 1914 and I1915.* 


1 The Economist, London, February 24, 1917, vol. Ixxxiv, No. 3835. 
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It will be observed that there was a marked tendency to transfer 
large amounts to the investment reserve, so that a final disposi- 
tion of these funds could be made when the financial situation 
has become less complex. These transfers to the reserve were 
required for the purpose of writing down the securities to the 
market value at the time of the valuation. 

In order that a general idea of what this depreciation means 
for the assurance companies which, as has been stated, have 
their funds widely distributed, the following table of the leading 
English securities is given for various years.’ 


The following is a table which indicates the course of government 
securities : 


Average Price 


Jan.-July Average Present 

1914 I9QI5 1916 Price 
Barus Cones: acs. ce osuenconesse yf 62 584 55 
Indiags?2.permcentm( 1031) hence 884 82 TB 66 

Transvaal 3 per cent (1923-53)... 92 88 70 67% 
@anadassuperrcents (1938)e ene 85 84 74 68 
New South Wales 4 per cent (1933) 1004 97 88 82 


The aggregate par value of above five bonds is $3,300,000,000. The decline 
in their total market value since 1914 amounts to more than $675,000,000. 
All listed government and colonial bonds and debentures have declined pro- 
portionately with the decline shown in the table. Total listings of govern- 
ment and colonial loans, not including war loans, other than the 3% per 
cent loan of 1914, amount to $9,000,000,000. During the three year period 
of war they have declined in market value approximately $2,000,000,000 or 
22) per Cent, 

British investments in the foreign railway field have been very large. 
Practically the entire railway mileage of South America is under British 
management and control and British interests spread to Africa, the Far 
East and throughout the entire Colonial Empire. The following shows the 
course of six overseas railroad stocks: 


Average Price 
Jan.-July Average Present 


- 19014 1916 Price 
Buenos Aires Great Southern Ry. (Ord.).. III 82 73 
Cantal Anesnrime iy, COR ecoocnn0d oa 100 76 58 
Rhodesia 4 per cent Debentures.......,.... 85 68 62 
Grand Trunk Ry. of Canada (Ord.)...... 20 10% 0% 
Grand Trunk Ry. of Canada Guar. 4 per cent 83 63 50 
Bengal & North Western (India), (Ord.).. "154 121 inns 


1 Journal of Commerce, October 19, 1917. 
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The aggregate par value of the above six stocks and debentures is 
$480,000,000. The decline in market value of these stocks is $135,000,000. 

The shares of the larger banks of Great Britain are favored forms of 
investment with the British public and enjoy considerable activity on the 
stock exchange. Quotations of four of the most important bank stocks are 
shown in the following table: 


Average 
Jan.-July Average Present 
Paid in IQI4 1916 Price 
ID onils. BEV), cGomaos6 oodouRt £8 £30 24% £24 
(375%) (300% ) 
London City & Midland..... 2.108 034 73%, 74 
(390%) (300% ) 
London County & Westminster 5 21% 15 144 
‘ (430%) (290% ) 
Union of London & Smith’s.. 15.10 34 244 23% 
(221%) (152%) 


The aggregate par value of the above bank shares is about $400,000,000. 
Their decline since 1914 has exceeded $100,000,cc0, or 25 per cent of the 
total market value before the war. Of the forty leading banks whose shares 
are listed in London, thirty-six have declined, and four, all of which are 
doing business abroad, have advanced, all of these advances being nominal. 

The iron, coal and steel ordinary stocks form a class of securities which 
has naturally profited from the war. Iron and steel companies have given 
their almost undivided attention to government business and, as most of 
these concerns are running twenty-four hours a day, substantial increases in 
profits, despite higher raw material costs, have been realized. Quotations of 
six of the most important of these shares follow: 


Par of Average Prices Average Present 
Shares Jan.-July, 1914 1916 Price 
% % 
ANGUEONERS 5 oonocac el 40s6d 202% 39s 39s 195 
Babcock & Wilcox 
CBritish)e sree. ee I 24% =287% 234 3% 312 
Pease & Partners .. 10 13 130 15 16 160 
Powell-Duffryn Coal I 258 262% 3% 2% 275 
Vickersan( Orde) meine I Sy) 185 37 38s 3d —s IOI 
-John Brown & Co., 
Ltd Milnamigeersiste I 21 105 24 34 170 


The aggregate par value of the securities mentioned above is about 
$80,000,000 and the advance in market value is about $09,000,000, equal to 
about 1144 per cent. Debentures and preference stocks of the six com- 
panies, as per table, have declined to such an extent that the actual value 
of all securities of said six companies is less than in 1914, despite larger 
average profits and higher ordinary dividends. 

Despite the alarming losses met with by the various steamship companies, 
the large number of ships requisitioned by the government and the excess 
profits war taxes, the profits of the business have been enormous. Advances 
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in common stocks of these shipping companies have been quite large, although 
not comparable with the advances recorded in American steamship shares. 
All of the investment securities of these companies, debentures and prefer- 
ence shares, have, however, declined in common with securities of like cnees 
acter of other branches of industry. 

There follows a table indicating the 1914 and present prices of the ship- 
ping companies’ securities: 


Par Average Price, Average Present 
Value Jan.-July, 1914 1916 Price 
e arereo se = % ge £ % 
unar ine rd.) I 15g 16214 4 334 375 
ot Withy & Co. ‘ ee 
I 13g 137% 2 244, 22 
pepuisniey & Ori- j ; : 
ental (Ord) .. 100 295 205 310 323 323 
Royal Mail Steam : 
IRAcketweatie cso 100 92 92 116 114 114 
Anchor Line 5% per 
esis. IPG psomawe 10 10% 105 9% 9 90 
Ellerman Line Pfd. 
Ord?) eee 10 10% 105 9% 834 87% 
Cunard Line Pfd. (3 : ; ed 
Der Cyme Gbin)) < 100 102 102 g2 86 86 


The aggregate par value of all shipping shares listed on the London 
Stock Exchange is approximately $280,000,000, of which approximately 
$90,000,000 (32 per cent) represents common or ordinary stocks. This class 
of securities has probably advanced $45,000,000, or 50 per cent, whereas 
preference and debenture stock and bonds have declined not less than 15 
per cent to 20 per cent, equal to from $28,500,000 to $38,000,000. 


It is to be understood that a life insurance organization seldom 
is required, or chooses, to sell its securities. The investments 
are not made with the idea of a later sale. It is, in other words, 
the investment value and not the speculative value which deter- 
mines the purchase for the life insurance company. Under 
normal conditions the current premiums and the interest accumu- 
lations exceed the current liabilities; that is, payments to policy- 
holders and operating expenses. There is thus a constantly new 
supply of funds for investment, and to the extent that this is 
true during the present conditions of war with the prevailing 
higher rates of interest on many securities, the depreciation in 
the old securities is counteracted. 

In the case of those securities whose value has been written 
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down, there is, it is true, a chance that they will later appreciate 
in value and also that securities now being purchased may 
increase in value. There is, however, no absolute assurance that 
there will be an appreciation. There may be a further deprecia- 
tion in some or many of them. The depreciation in the security 
values of the investments of life insurance companies, both in 
the United States and in Europe, had been occurring in the case 
of many of these securities long before the war opened. The 
life insurance companies seldom take credit for increases in the 
value of their securities until they are actually realized. 

The result is that they yield a higher rate of interest upon 
the low values assigned to them. The process of writing down 
the capital value of securities may be carried too far under the 
present conditions. Another method which permits of easier 
adjustments to changed conditions in the security market is to 
create investment reserves, which can be released to policy- 
holders when the improved conditions indicate that such a 
reserve is no longer necessary. 


Participation in Government Loans 


Another factor which has affected the finances of life insur- 
ance companies is their participation in government financiering. 
Both in the United States and in Europe these companies have 
been called upon to aid the government in its loans. In the first 
government loan in the United States, seventy-two life com- 
panies reported subscriptions to the amount of $54,005,000, and 
it is probable that the total subscription was at least $60,000,000. 
In the second loan the reported subscriptions were $83,125,000, 
and it is perhaps safe to state that the complete statistics will 
show a subscription of $100,000,000. In England, for the first 
four government loans, the British Life Offices had invested in 
government securities £75,000,000, They had sold or loaned 
to the Treasury, under the plan of pledging securities, over 
£46,000,000. Even before the plans of the Treasury for the 
pledging of securities to protect the exchange had been developed, 
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the life offices had sold in the open market large blocks of securi- 
ties, many of which finally passed into the control of the Treasury 
and thus accomplished the purpose of protecting the rate of 
exchange, even though they did not come under the direct cortrol 
of the Treasury. One writer estimates this latter amount at 
£20,000,000. 


In the British war loan of practically £1,000,000,000, issued in April of 
1917, incomplete statistics show that the British insurance companies sub- 
scribed £116,814,250, almost 12 per cent of the total loan, and the larger 
part of ths subscription was made by the life offices.’ 


The Prudential Assurance Company, the largest of all life 
insurance companies in Great Britain, subscribed the enormous 
sum of £25,000,000 to the so-called Victory War Loan. This 
company has also developed a plan which may increasingly be 
used by other life insurance companies, under which there is a 
combination of life insurance and war bond subscription. The 
plan is briefly described as follows: ? 


The activities of the Prudential Assurance Company in connection with 
the financial and other phases of the war are legion, and the latest scheme 
bids fair to be an important contributory factor towards the success of the 
new war loan. The National War Bonds which were offered can not be paid 
for by instalments, and the smallest denomination is £50. Although there 
will be a Post Office issue in amounts of £5 and upwards, there is there- 
fore an opening for an appeal to the individual who may expect to have 
moderate amounts available at regular intervals for investments and, fur- 
ther, may prefer to postpone to a later date his choice between the five, seven 
and ten-year bonds. The modus operandi is quite simple. Rates of pre- 
mium are quoted for endowment assurances payable in five, seven or ten 
years; and the company, which already holds over £25,000,000 of “ Victory” 
War Loan, undertakes to make purchases of the new bonds to the full- 
amount of the assurance effected. The premiums paid are, indeed, an indi- 
rect subscription to the new loan, while they purchase in addition life assur- 
ance protection during the currency of the policies. 

As an illustration, take the case of a man aged forty-three next birthday 
who obtains a seven-year “ National War Bond Policy” for a £200 bond, 
for which he pays an annual premium of £27 10s.8d. On October 1, 1924, 
he may at his option take the cash value of the seven-year bond which will 


* Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, vol. 1, pt. iii, No. 267. 
* Post Magazine and Insurance Monitor, October 13, 1917. 
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then have matured, viz., £206, or he may receive a ten-year bond for £200, 
on which he will receive £10 interest each year until October 1, 1927, and 
£210 on that date. If he dies during the currency of the policy, his repre- 
sentatives will have the option of taking a seven-year or a ten-year bond 
for £200 together with current interest. This does not exhaust the attrac- 
tions of the policy, for if during its currency the death of the assured is 
caused by aircraft or shells or missiles discharged thereat and takes place 
within one week of the injury, the death benefit will be doubled, two bonds 
being handed over for every one otherwise receivable. Further the income 
tax authorities allow a rebate in respect of premiums paid on the policies. 

No medical examination is required, but only healthy lives are accepted 
at the tabular rates. In the event of the death of the assured whilst engaged 
in naval or military service afloat or outside the United Kingdom, or in 
aerial pursuits, all premiums paid will be returned with compound interest 
at 5 per cent, instead of the benefits otherwise assured. 

Taking the income tax rebate into account, it is calculated that the com- 
pound interest obtained on the premiums invested is equivalent to that 
obtained from a stock exchange security on which the yield, subject to income 
tax, is £4 per hundred per annum for the five-year policy, £4 16s. 8d. per 
hundred per annum for the seven-year policy and £513s. 4d. per hundred 
per annum for the ten-year policy. 

Proposals will be accepted for bonds of £50 and any multiple thereof. 
It will, of course, be understood that where the purchaser exercises his 
option of securing a bond for a longer period than that originally selected 
it does not involve the payment of further premiums. 


In addition to the subscriptions of the ordinary life offices 
in England, the Friendly Societies have subscribed to these loans 
an amount estimated to be beyond £2,000,000. In addition there 
has been a subscription by life offices to the government loans 
in the Allied nations. In the Canadian loan of 1917, the life 
companies of Canada subscribed at least $28,120,000, and in 
Australia to the loan of April, 1917, the sum of £2,513,500 was 
subscribed by Australian life offices. 

In Germany the life insurance companies have likewise been 
of inestimable service to the government in financing the war. 
The Imperial Insurance Department states that the life insurance 
companies subscribed to the first four government loans more 
than 850,800,000 marks.* It is also estimated that policyholders, 
through the efforts of the life insurance offices, subscribed more 
than 633,418,000 marks to these loans. At the outbreak of the 


* The Economic World, n. s., vol. xiv, No. 9, p. 313. 
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war, the investment in the German loan was considered good, 
since it bore an interest rate in excess of 5 per cent and many in 
Germany believed that the war would be of short duration. It 
is reported that with the duration of the war and its promise of 
a long continuation, some of the German life companies have 
attempted to unload their war securities. Some of the German 
companies have invested in the securities of neutral nations, the 
Gotha Life, reporting that it had attempted to purchase a large 
amount of Swiss and Danish loans, but had been awarded only 
one-tenth of the amount for which it had applied. 

The leading companies in Germany organized at the outbreak 
of the war a stock banking corporation, known as the Bank of 
German Life Insurance Companies. It was stated that the 
purpose of this organization was to protect the companies which 
might threaten to become bankrupt on account of the high war 
losses. But up to September, 1917, only one German life com- 
pany has been in such serious financial difficulty as to require 
aid from this organization. Aid of various kinds has, however, 
been rendered to the life insurance companies by this central 
organization. The capital stock of this insurance bank has been 
invested in war loans. 

The situation in the other countries at war has not been dif- 
ferent with respect to the great aid which has been given to the 
government in its war financiering. From a strictly financial 
viewpoint, the important point in this practice of the life insur- 
ance companies in aiding the government is one of interest return 
on these loans. It will be observed that in England the life 
offices have participated in government loans to a much greater 
extent than the companies in the United States. The British 
loans have borne a higher interest rate than those yet issued in 
the United States, and the margin, therefore, between the interest 
actually earned on the old investments and these new government 
loans is less. In the United States the average earnings of the 
life insurance companies have been as follows: 

The average rate of interest earned in 1916 upon the total 
investments of twenty-nine of the largest life insurance com- 
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panies in the United States was 4.91 per cent, while the average 
yield obtained for the past twenty years is 4.78 per cent. The 
lowest average yield recorded for these companies during the 
past twenty years was 4.58 per cent, the figure for 1902. 

The interest rate borne by the Liberty Loan bonds, therefore, 
was a most serious impediment to the really effective participa- 
tion of the insurance companies in the flotation of that loan. 
The life insurance companies alone through their own invest- 
ments in the bonds and through the investments which they 
themselves procured from their policyholders and other persons, 
and which their agents acting in an associated capacity procured, 
certainly took care of over $100,000,000 of the issue. 

The United States government war loans bear an interest rate 
of 4 per cent, and it will be observed that that is less than 
the life companies on the whole have been able to realize. It 
should be pointed out that the preceding rates are average earn- 
ings, and therefore the return on the government war loans is 
considerably less than that which some of the companies have 
been able to earn. The interest element in life insurance finance 
is a very important one, since the amount of invested funds is 
a very large aggregate and even a difference of one-half of one 
per cent in the net earnings on this large fund may have a very 
great consequence to the policyholders. 

Another factor which has an influence on the finances of life 
insurance companies and is especially important in connection 
with the subject of subscriptions to government loans and the 
net interest realized, is the manner in which life insurance is 
taxed. 


Taxation of Life Insurance as Affected by the War 


The life insurance officials in all countries have long objected 
to the taxation of life insurance in many of its forms, even under’ 
the normal conditions of peace. It is maintained that a tax on 
insurance is a tax on thrift, and even though granting that all 
taxation is of this essential character, it is said that the thrift 
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displayed in connection with life insurance is of a peculiar char- 
acter, which takes it out of the category of proper subjects of 
taxation, inasmuch as the insurance policy is a protection to 
dependents and serves the state, in that it makes possible the 
proper preparation of young for service and at the same time 
relieves the state from caring for dependents. Whatever may 
be the merits of the controversy, life insurance has been sub- 
jected, along with the other ordinary objects of taxation, to 
the higher rates of levy. This can be considered as a reduction 
in the net return on the investments which, as has already been 
shown, have heavily depreciated in value in many cases. It is 
of course to be understood that the investments in government 
securities are in most cases exempt from taxation as such, and 
hence to this extent such investments by the insurance com- 
panies have their face value increased in comparison with the 
investments in the securities of private corporations. 

In the United States, the war revenue acts provide for mn 
additional taxes. 

The taxes levied upon insurance, by the new law may be 
divided for the sake of convenience into two classes, (1) those 
common to all insurance institutions, whatever the kind of insur- 
ance written by them, and (2) those that apply specially and 
severally to the different kinds of insurance. The taxes common 
to all insurance companies may first be discussed. 

To begin with, as stated above, all insurance companies or 
associations (except fraternal beneficiary and mutual benefit as- 
sociations, which remain exempted under the provisions of the 
law of September 8, 1916) must pay an aggregate tax upon 
their income for the calendar or for their own fiscal year, as 
the case may be, of 6 per cent—2 per cent under the law of 
September 8, 1916, and 4 per cent additional under the present 
law. 

Second, like all other corporations, besides copartnerships and 
individuals, insurance companies or associations are subject to 
the steeply graduated war excess profits tax, which begins to 
_ apply after an extremely modest percentage of income to capital 
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has been reached, and which amounts to 20 per cent of the incre- 
ment of profits between this low exemption and an amount 
equivalent to 15 per cent on the invested capital; 25 per cent of 
the increment between 15 per cent and 25 per cent of the 
invested capital; and so on, up to 60 per cent of all profits in 
excess of 33 per cent of the invested capital. This tax, however. 
does not apply to the business of life, health and accident insur- 
ance combined in one policy and issued on the weekly premium 
payment plan. It may be said in passing that no one can tell in 
advance of the rulings of the Treasury Department what the 
“invested capital” of the different kinds of insurance com- 
panies—stock, mutual and partly stock, but predominantly 
mutual—will be taken to be for the purposes of the war excess 
profits tax; while still greater obscurity obtains as regards the 
definition of that income of insurance companies that is to be 
treated as profits or “ excess profits.” 

Third, insurance companies appear to be subject to the peculiar 
provision of the War Revenue Act which levies an additional tax 
of 10 per cent upon income received during the tax year but 
remaining undistributed for a period of six months after the 
end of the calendar or the fiscal year, as the case may be— 
though this tax is not to apply to that portion of the undis- 
tributed income which is actually invested and employed in the 
business, is retained for employment in the reasonable require- 
ments of the business, or is invested in obligations of the United 
States issued after September 1, 1917. 

Fourth, in the case of the organization or reorganization of 
insurance companies on the stock plan, a tax is payable of 5 
cents on each $100 of face value, or fraction thereof, of the 
certificates of stock that may be issued. The cost of the transfer 
stamp tax on certificates of stock already issued is, of course, 
borne by the individual seller of the stock and not by the company. 

Finally, mention should be made of the important addition 
to the operating expenses of insurance companies through the 
increase of the postage rates provided by the War Revenue Act. 
Although this is not in terms a tax imposed upon the com- 
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panies, it is to all practical intents and purposes a tax, and one 
whose aggregate amount will run to very considerable figures. 

Turning now to the special taxes for the different branches 
of insurance, we may schedule these taxes as follows: 

Life Insurance.—A tax equivalent to 8 cents on each $100, 
or fractional part thereof, of the amount for which any life is 
’ insured under any policy of insurance—provided that on all life 
policies by which a life is insured not in excess of $500, issued 
on the industrial or weekly payment plan, the tax shall be 4o 
per cent of the first weekly premium. The taxes just described 
do not apply to reinsurances. 

Fire and Marine Insurance.—A tax of one cent on each dollar 
or fractional part thereof of the premium charged under each 
policy of insurance. Policies of reinsurance are exempted from 
this tax. 

Accident, Health, Liability, Workmen’s Compensation and 
Miscellaneous Insurances——One cent on each dollar or frac- 
tional part thereof of the premium charged under each policy. 
Not applicable to reinsurances. 

Surety Bonds.—On bonds of personal indemnification or 
written on executory contracts, a flat tax of 50 cents; but where 
a premium is charged for the bond, then one cent on each dollar 
or fractional part thereof of the premium so charged. Not 
applicable to reinsurances. 

At first sight, the policy taxes created by the war revenue 
bill do not appear so very onerous. On life insurance policies, 
the tax is 8 cents on each $100 or fractional part thereof of the 
face of the policy—a little more than .o8 per cent, when account 
is taken of policy additions, which are generally less than $100 
in amount, but upon which the full 8 cents must be paid. This 
increment, however, is relatively small, and it is correct within 
a small margin of error to say that the tax will yield .o8 per 
cent upon the aggregate amount of new life insurance written 
annually by the regular life insurance companies—fraternal bene- 
ficiary associations and similar insurance organizations having 
been exempted by the terms of the bill. In 1916, according to 
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the compilation of The Spectator, of New York, the aggregate 
amount of new life insurance—regular and industrial—written 
by United States companies was $4,258,559,220, upon which 
a tax at the rate of .o8 per cent would yield $3,406,847. 

It is presumably expected that the insurance companies will 
pass on to the insured the taxes on the policies of the latter, 
but it is a well known fact of experience that imposts of this 
kind are extremely difficult to collect from customers under 
the conditions of competitive business, except they take the form 
of stamp taxes, which, curiously enough, the majority of people 
do not greatly demur at paying, perhaps because of the visible 
evidence that the charge is really a tax. 

Nor is this all, for insurance companies will be subjected to 
greatly enhanced expenses by tax provisions, other than those 
mentioned as specifically applicable to them or their business, 
which will none the less directly or indirectly affect them. Thus 
the increase of letter postage from 2 cents to 3 cents per ounce 
and the postal card rate from I to 2 cents will add very materially 
to the aggregate cost of carrying on the insurance business. The 
same is true of the taxes on telegraph and telephone messages; 
and more than one of the documentary stamp taxes will be 
found to come into play. The tax of 5 per cent on the cost of 
advertising or advertising space other than in newspapers and 
periodicals will also cut some figure in the annual expense of 
the insurance business. 

In the revenue legislation of England life insurance has been 
subjected to increased taxation, which has been changed from 
time to time. Interest earning has been one of the common 
bases for taxation, although the companies have maintained that 
they should be taxed only on their actuarial surplus. The gov- 
ernment agreed to this contention, only to the extent of per- 
mitting a deduction for expenses. Expenses differ greatly in 
different companies and there is always some difficulty in de- 
ciding what is to be allowed as expenses. It was stipulated under 
the above agreements that life offices which transacted other 
kinds of insurance should separate their expenses, since previ- 
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ously they had been assessed on the profits of the business as 
a whole, inasmuch as the profits as a whole were greater than 
the net earnings. Under the act, fire departments of composite 
companies were to be taxed on their fire profits, because they 
are greater than the net interest earnings, and life departments 
were to be taxed on the interest earnings. 

A change was also made by the act of 1915 with respect to 
limiting the amount of the premium on which abatement of the 
income tax was permitted. This allowance was fixed at 7 per 
cent of the actual capital sum assured, whereas before, the only 
restriction was that the premium for which abatement was 
claimed should not exceed one-sixth of the total income. The 
purpose of the change was to prevent the plan of paying large 
premiums for short term endowments, which had been developed 
as a plan of insurance under which the policyholder could escape 
the increasing income tax rates. There was also in the act a 
limit of £100 placed on the amount which might be paid “ to 
secure other benefits’? for which an exemption in the income 
tax law might be claimed. This referred chiefly to the pur- 
chasing of annuities. 

On any policy that contains a provision for life insurance, 
there is an exemption from the income tax up to 3s. in the 
pound, but not beyond, and in no circumstances is there an 
exemption from the super-tax if the income exceeds £3000. The 
preceding discussion will indicate sufficiently how the life insur- 
ance companies are affected by this increased taxation and its 
relation to the rate of interest on their investments. 

If, therefore, a summary of the more important effects of the 
war on the finances of life insurance companies is made, the 
following positive and negative influences are found to prevail: 

As positive or favorable influences : 

(a) The increase in premiums, received by those whose 
policy contained or had inserted in it a war clause. 
Whether this is ultimately, as contrasted with the 
immediate effects, a positive factor, will depend upon 
the actual mortality experience of war risks as com- 
pared to the expected. 
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(b) The writing down of the security values which has been 
in progress in some companies and the resulting in- 
crease in interest return, as well as the possibility of 
a future increase in the actual value of these depreci- 
ated securities. 

(c) The investment of current surplus receipts in the higher 
interest-bearing securities which have been placed on 
the market since the outbreak of the war. 

As negative or unfavorable influences : 

(a) The decrease in the amount of new business written 
in most countries and hence the reduction in the 
premium receipt over that which could have been 
secured. 

(b) The increased mortality on risks both civilian and 
military with or without the extra premium. 

(c) The increase in lapses and surrenders of policies. 

(d) The heavy depreciation in securities. 

(e) The subscription to government loans at a rate of inter- 
est below that which has been earned. 

({) The increase in the taxation of life insurance. 


It will be observed that the above listing of effects seems to 
indicate a generally unfavorable effect of the war on the finances 
of life insurance. Such deduction seems to be clearly warranted 
from the evidence at hand. There has been so much uncertainty 
connected with the establishment of rates for war hazards, and 
so little opportunity of choice on the part of the officials with 
respect to investments and taxation, that the business of life 
insurance may well consider itself extremely fortunate, if it 
comes out of this war as sound and secure as it entered. It must 
ever be kept in mind when thinking of life insurance that it is 
a business of the future and whatever unfavorable factor plays 
upon it at any time will project its results into the far distant 
future. Other businesses can recover from negative influences, 
but in life insurance, mistakes in the operation of the business 
persist long after the occurrence of the event. 
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We have discussed the effects of the war on the volume of 
business, the effects on the policy contract, and the effects on 
the finances. There remains under the general classifications the 
effect of the war on the mortality experience of insurance 
companies. 


EFFECTS ON MortTaLity EXPERIENCE 


It will be understood that the actual results under this heading 
are in their true nature financial in character from the standpoint 
of the business. 

It is hardly necessary to warn the reader again that this is 
a preliminary study of the effects of the war on insurance, and 
in no other particulars can statements be made as to the effects 
with more limitations. Not only are the data of losses in the 
war extremely difficult to secure, but even if the companies had 
tabulated and made available their war losses to date, there would 
remain what might be denominated a “suspended mortality ”; 
that is to state, a large number of deaths will occur as a result 
of the war, either after the soldier has been sent home on account 
of injuries, or after the armies have been disbanded at the close 
of the war. Then, too, the mortality experience has probably not 
reached its maximum rate for the insurance companies. 

The war may place a considerable strain on the national 
vitality of the people engaged in the war, for, notwithstanding 
the popular belief that the length of life is increasing, the most 
reliable vital statistics seem to show that this increase comes 
chiefly from a reduction in infantile mortality. Important as 
this end is to achieve, it is of even greater significance for a 
nation to have an adult population which enjoys long years of 
efficiency. 

A recent authority presents the subject in its relation to the 
war as follows: * 

The Problem of National Vitality Raised by the Army and Navy Phys- 


ical Examinations, by Elmer E. Rittenhouse. The Economic World, n. s., 
VOly xivs) INO} 17) Dp. 597: 
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The report of the Surgeon General of the Navy for 1916 shows that out 
of 105,392 applicants under thirty, 70 per cent were rejected. About 66 
per cent of 1,300,000 volunteers for the army and navy since the war was 
declared, were rejected. The following table shows the decrease and increase 
in the death rate of native whites of native parents in the nine registration 
states in the United States: 


Per Cent oF INCREASE AND DECREASE IN DEATH RATE, 1900-1910 
England and 


Nine Registration States Wales 

Decrease Increase Decrease 

Age Periods Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Under Sitaccthar mrastieeer 15 aie 35 
B=". © Sneha etatevere oleneie ruite eX opae 18 29 
TO-T4 ere ols ines orreionte re 12 21 
T'5— 1 Ocracye neice Meee mice 19 23 
20-24 Srarcci ak coe ieee navee 63 16 26 
DEB AB cect tecnico tener 14 29 
BG Ad Sects ck cee oreetate ote 7 31 
ASHEA Trois cade cn sheen 2 _ 27 
SS—Od a uiepomarkon eerie ois 9 22 
OS= 7A dec ces cee eceee A 9 17 
PE eAG. OV EL cei tecterervistiaere nie Fi 7) 


We may make due allowance for the young men who will be physically 
improved by their army experience and still realize that the general effect 
of the war upon the vital strength of the present generation and of pos- 
terity will be far from favorable. The war, if it continues, will greatly 
increase our vast army of physically impaired men. The additions will 
consist of a group of maimed, crippled and nerve-shattered men and another 
still larger group who will have their “constitutions” and resisting power 
to fatigue and disease permanently weakened by the terrible stress of the 
battle front. And to these must be added a very considerable number of 
people at home who will suffer from the “speeding up” process and the 
excesses due to the high pressure of the times. American life strain—the 
tendency to overtax the body and its machinery, especially the nervous sys- 
tem—has never been greater than at the present time. 


. Mortality of Nonbelligerents 


It is not only the effect of the war on the mortality of those 
actually in the service which has to be considered, but also the 
general effect of the war on the civilian population. A great 
war must inevitably have a great effect on the mortality of all 
classes of the population. 

Dr. Hersch compares the deaths registered in 1870-1872 in 
the countries most directly affected by the Franco-Prussian War, 
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with those registered preceding and succeeding the war. He 
estimates that as against a total of about 141,000 deaths officially 
attributed to war, including deaths in hospitals from wounds 
or illness contracted in service, there were 854,000 deaths of 
civilians, or about six times the deaths, due directly to war. 
This was made up of 500,000 in France, 229,000 in Prussia, 
55,000 in Belgium, 47,000 in Holland, and 23,000 in Switzer- 
land. The records of 1865-1867 give similar results on a smaller 
scale, as regards the war of 1866 for Austria, Belgium and 
Holland. From the detailed statistics, according to age and sex, 
the extra mortality appears to have fallen mainly on the very 
young and the very old, and to have been slightly heavier among 
males than among females. In Belgium nearly one-half of the 
excess deaths were of children under five years of age; in Holland 
over one-half; and in Switzerland, one-third. The conclusion 
seems to be warranted that the chief victims of war are those 
against whom it is not chiefly directed, mainly, the children and 
the aged. There doubtless was a heavy mortality at the time 
under consideration, as well as during the present war, among 
the refugees who fled from the war zone and sometimes into 
adjacent countries, and of whom no complete record of deaths 
could be obtained. Dr. Dumas in his paper, L’Assurance du 
risque de guerre, gives some interesting tables on the effect of 
war on mortality. The following table shows the effects of the 


Franco-Prussian War for both combatants and neutrals, and for 
both sexes: ? 


1L’Assurance du risque de guerre, vol. vi, Bulletin de l Association des 
Actuaires Suisses. 

Also, Versicherung und Krieg in Deutscher Verein fur Versicherungs 
Wissenschaft, 1914. 

Also, La Mortalité chez les neutres en temps de guerre, Dr. L. Hersch, 
Privat-docent in the University of Geneva, Paris, Girard & Briére. 
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France 
Number of Deaths Per 100 Number of 
Year Male Female Total Inhabitants Deaths 
T8OO nn cacters 442,988 421,332 864,320 2.35 984,526 
1870. ss ss%ns 553,037 493,872 1,046,909 2.84 943,515 
LOZ Livers sateen 692,233 578,777 1,271,010 3.51 826,121 
TS72 0 cresre espe 400,811 383,253 793,004 2.20 966,000 
Switzerland 

T8009 Yee sen 34,9018 Root 67,149 2:52) 81,766 
TO 7Osertern 37,025 35,213 72,838 2.73 83,300 
fey Asst cone 41,866 30,132 77,908 2.92 71,626 
1872.50.50. 33,469 30,273 63,742 2.39 84,313 

Belgium 
TSOO Reyes 55,708 53,839 109,607 2.21 158,687 
TS7O wee 60,572 57,787 118,359 2.36 164,572 
1S7 Lee 75,070 70,076 145,746 2.81 158,760 
1ST 2rd 62,041 58,088 120,129 2.35 167,377 

Holland 
1869. 41,751 40,802 82,553 2.29 123,780 
1870 varectconte 47,175 45,891 93,006 2.58 120,907 
Mey Alan ery he 54,303 52,675 106,978 2.95 128,305 
LO72e awn n 48,550 46,044 94,594 2.59 131,064 

England and Wales 

TOOOs eae 254,863 239,065 494,828 223 773,381 
TO7Oneteeets 265,580 240,743 515,320 2.29 792,787 
1871. 265,503 249,316 514,879 2.26 797,428 
1872. 255,135 237,130 492,205 2.13 825,907 

Germany 

(Including still-births) 

TSOOcs orders | MRtcee cen | Meee 1,154,303 2.85 1,504,187 
1870 dors he, Oe ee ee 1,184,315 2.90 1,634,646 
Shyla mansrcam — Ganges  ohaoode 1,272,313 3.10 1,473,492 
TO72 5 cnet ee, LE oe eee 1,260,922 3.05 1,692,227 


There is no accurate record now available, or perhaps possible 
of ever being available, of the deaths due to the war, but the 
following table of estimates by various authorities has been 


made.* 


* Congressional Record, April 18, 1917. 
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There has been, doubtless, a disposition in some quarters, espe- 
cially in the early war period in the United States, to exaggerate 
the casualties in the war. In the Official Bulletin of the Federal 
Government of September, 1917, the Committee on Public Jn- 
formation recognizing this tendency published the following 
statement: 


The Committee on Public Information has obtained from official sources 
the most nearly accurate figures possible on the percentage of fatalities in 
relation to casualties on the western front. These figures, taken when the 
casualties were greatest in proportion to mobilized strength and combined 
with the highest proportion of deaths, show losses due to deaths from 
wounds and killed in action to be approximately 11 in every 1,0co of mobilized 
strength. 

According to the figures presented by the French High Commissioner in 
his letter to the Secretary of War, the high-water mark of casualties in the 
French Army was reached early in the war—at the battles of Charleroi and 
the Marne. The casualties in that period were 5.41 per cent of the mobilized 
strength, or 541 men in every 10,000 with the colors. 

Military experts in this country agree that the killed in action and died of 
wounds have never at any time in this war exceeded 20 per cent of the 
total casualties. This gives a figure of 108.2 fatalities from these causes in 
every 10,000 mobilized strength, or practically 11 men killed in action or 
died of wounds for every 1,000 men with the colors. 


The war death rate indicated by this statement is obviously 
that of only a comparatively short period of the war, and such 
later figures as are obtainable make it apparent that the rate 
given is far too high for the average period of service of the 
men in the hostile armies. According to a recent press report 
whose figures are attributed to officials of the Marine Corps, “a 
careful estimate shows that only one man in fifteen is killed, 
and one out of five hundred loses a limb. Recent reports from 
French and British hospitals show that about 95 per cent recover 
from wounds, while 90 per cent are able to return to the firing 
line.” Presumably, these figures relate to the whole period of 
the war up toa recent date. 

The mortality experience of life insurance companies in the 
United States remains to be experienced in a large sense. Those 


few United States life companies which do a foreign business 
have had some experience. 
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Up to October, 1915, the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
one of the largest companies, and one which has life risks in 
many foreign countries, had experienced a loss of about $400,000 
on war claims. The following table, adopted from the paper of 
Mr. Thompson, the actuary of this company, before the Amer- 
ican Actuarial Society shows the distribution of these losses and 
the causes: 


Business in Force 


July 1, 1914 War Losses Percentage 
Country (Approximated ) Lives Amounts Losses 
Great Britaing 24... $ 57,950,000 27 $156,213 .270 
south Airicas...-.... 12,310,000 5 22,172 .180 
INOQTEISEY ” condos bore 7,810,000 I 493 .007 
Canadawee serene: 34,340,000 II 36,701 .107 
$112,410,000 44 $215,579 .192 
UEPATICE) fyeeterate creer ses $ 40,450,000 40 $ 87,117 215 
lsyellestbtael 6 Ag comune ba0 9,000,000 4 7,490 .083 
tailseh ce vers tersttererteascvate 9,380,000 I 1,930 021 
Geriranty eis atin ress 9,720,000 10 18,517 .190 
Austria-Hungary .... 22,030,000 14 30,267 178 
Wiited eS tatesme. moncmamin Staci otis ceieu: 5 30,250 
ANIL Aan cere $202,990,000 118 $400,156 .196 
Ages at Death Number of Lives Amount of Claims 
ALS Aa (IMAC sn 5.06060006 II $ 31,202 
bat Sh leer Oe ornsbDeo 28 102,071 
BOA eaves o sveteuieuete aioe tas 45 105,586 
(OMS 7 Se prec ocs.c wade 34 161,297 
MOtall retake never terete: 118 $400,156 
Causes of Death Amount of Insurance Percentage 
iKailledsin’ Servicer seen sciees ccrs $101,212 eR 
Died from wound received in 
SETVICC aie. c es a eens Sane 36,525 11.9 
Illness and disease due to 
GINMED soctagcuacoooasondns 105,105 34.3 
Accidents to noncombatants 
(includes Lusitania losses). 63,828 20.8 
EOtalemrerate aot Braco ites $306,670 100.0 
Canada 


The Canadian life insurance companies have had an experi- 
ence extending over a longer period, and the following statement 
indicates the situation with respect to these companies: * 


Abstract of Statements of Insurance Companies in Canada, 1916. Super- 
intendent of Insurance of the Dominion of Canada. 
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With a view to ascertaining the extent to which the life insurance com- 
panies in Canada have been affected by the war, a circular was sent to each 
company asking for the figures showing the war claims incurred during each 
of the three years 1914, 1915 and 1916. The claims were further classified 
in each year according as they were incurred under policies held by 

(A) Enlisted soldiers killed in action, or dying from wounds; 

(B) Enlisted soldiers dying from other causes; and, 

(C) Other persons engaged in war service or civilians dying as a result 

of military operations. 

In order that the enquiry might be as comprehensive as possible the cir- 
cular was directed to the life insurance companies and the large number of 
fraternal societies operating under Provincial Licenses as well as to all such 
companies and societies licensed by this department. 

Returns have now been received from all companies and societies with the 
exception of a few small Provincial fraternal societies, the figures for which 
will not appreciably affect the totals. The tabulation of the figures received 
gives the following results: 


CANADIAN WAR CLAIMS INCURRED 


Dominion Provincial 
In the Year 1914 Licensees Licensees 
AS es WE Ae $15,973 $1,000 
BD Uitte coaterecatre tienes 1,622 1,000 
OLA ee ge re ek RR Gk Bide ae 
$17,595 $2,000 
ae the Year IQ15 
cit pM ee ae $1,607,342 $70,135 
Bete. scenes 190,684 10,500 
Cyaan eee aeons 141,709 4,218 
$1,939,735 8 
res the Year 1916 ais 
Reaver tea vetine eater $4,318,839 242,555 
Be Oe ee ee 226,987 22,9061 
Ga tas eee eee Tris a Prapceeen 
$4,560,938 $265,516 
Grand totals ...... 6,518,268 $352,360 


In addition to the foregoing, Canadian companies incurred claims under 
Policies held by British and foreign policyholders as follows: 


In 220g rhe erdee eee ee ee 5,82 
a se: share tse aycersmreia!aiay Sie] orators geneh@evanne Cremer cree anche tee eed! 
TL LOIO Wie Sie ss ereieieistoiete everersr ears icici cies era Te Tee 293,848 


$524,935 
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A very interesting example of war insurance risks was that 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company on the soldiers 
from Toronto, Canada. The plan and the results under it are 
shown by the following statement : + 


Some American life insurance companies wrote war policies on bodies of 
Canadian troops about to depart for the seat of war. One of these com- 
panies was the Metropolitan Life, which issued policies on approximately 
7,700 men from Toronto. . . . 

Out of a total of 7,700 men covered under two contracts, the company 
has paid to date 283 claims for $187,696, and there are probably a large 
number of other claims not yet reported. The company wrote only two con- 
tracts, and from the approximately 8,000 lives covered will be able, when 
war is over, to make a valuable study. 

The proposition to insure the soldiers sent abroad from among the citizens 
of Toronto was conceived by the Toronto City Council who realized that the 
families and dependents of the departing fighters must be cared for in some 
way, and they believed the wisest provision could be made by means of life 
insurance. Four contracts were entered into, covering a total of 8,550 men, 
representing the number of Toronto citizen soldiers leaving for the war prior 
to May 1. Most of the policies were for $1000 per man, the total insurance 
aggregating $9,050,000. 

The first contract was with the Metropolitan and covered approximately 
4000 men on policies for $1000 each, at an average cost of $43 per policy. 
The second was with the Aetna Life which covered 1100 men. The State 
Life, of Indianapolis, issued the third contract covering 250 men, and the 
fourth contract was with the Metropolitan covering 3700 men. Both the 
Metropolitan contracts limited the covering to residents of Toronto. 

The premium rates for the insurance were arrived at by taking the regular 
premium rates for each soldier at his age, and adding $25 per policy as an 
extra war risk premium. No further insurance of this kind has been written 
by the Metropolitan. 

Vice President Woodward announced Wednesday (July 21) that up to that 
date there had come in and been paid a total of 283 claims under its two 
contracts, for a total of $187,696, but expressed the opinion that there were 
probably a number of other claims which had not yet been received, since a 
considerable time would naturally elapse before the news of this kind would 
reach the company’s office. 


England 
The experience of English life assurance companies up to the 
latter part of 1916 is shown by the following statement : * 


2 The Economic World, n. s., vol. x, 1915, p. 183. 
2 The Economist, London, vol. Ixxxiii, August, 1916. 
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War Mortality and English Life Offices 


Though, as we have pointed out in recent articles, it is not yet possible 
to measure the full effect upon life insurance offices of war mortality, some 
idea of what it has cost the companies to date can be obtained by collating 
the claim returns which have been published. Roughly, it may be said that 
so far the offices have not found war risks a greater burden than they antici- 
pated, but the obligations assumed with or without extra premiums are still 
quite onerous enough to call for careful provision for the future. A serious 
responsibility was undertaken when, at the outbreak of the war, it was 
decided to make no extra charge to existing policyholders who should go 
on active service, but a fair measure of what that responsibility means is 
now deducible from the experience of the last two years. New policies issued 
to soldiers and sailors have carried from 12 to 15 per cent additional pre- 
mium, and the companies have had the benefit of much extra revenue in this 
respect, but there are signs that terms may advance, the action of one 
office recently in asking a supplementary premium of nearly 700 per cent 
being a plain indication that it is not desirous of handling any further busi- 
ness of this kind. Generally speaking, the war has directly increased mor- 
tality claims by about 12 per cent, but in only one or two instances has this 
advance caused the margin of total expectation to be exceeded, and in quite 
an appreciable number of cases even with the handicap of war deaths the 
aggregate mortality claims last year exhibited a decline. This is the more 
remarkable because it has to be remembered that the war has also indirectly 
increased the death rate through the wear and tear it has entailed on old 
lives, in some classes of which claims have been about 35 per cent above 
the average. 

It is roughly computed that throughout the British Empire over £8,000,000 
has been paid in war claims, and the great advance now progressing on the 
Western front is likely to add substantially to that figure. This has been 
mostly made up of moderate sums, very few claims of exceptional amount 
having fallen in, according to the particulars which have been made public. 
There has been one claim for £100,000, and several for £50,000, but these 
payments are quite abnormal in the experiences of offices. The industrial 
companies, as the nature of their business would lead one to expect, have 
had to meet a large number of war obligations, but the mean individual 
sum is small—about £18—and would represent little more than the equiva- 
lent of burial money, were the family saddled with the funeral expenses of 
the deceased policyholder. The amount of the war policy paid by the 
ordinary office averages about £1000, Thus the mean of the Scottish 
Amicable has been £676, of the United Kingdom Temperance £926, of 
the Legal and General £1130, of the Phenix £1138, of the Clergy Mutual 
£1018, and of the Scottish Life £650. 

In the subjoined table is shown the war claim experience of fifty-two offices 
for the last two years: 
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INITEN ISS” 4 He nO eN Rn es PROMS 
INGHIEIGS, co, Setar cI CIRRCE De eae 


Britannicerenenten eee 


Brinch qtitablememr mere 


Galedonianmere etre ae: 
(CONE Ay so. Netra. onpdelsaaine 


GlerovaMilttalaneieeemece tice 


Clerical, Medical & General.. 
Commerciale Onionmnnreeie cs 
Woroperativcmenie see aes 
[See AN aids SiS eR ORIEN 
IDEtiMD KEAN) mse aaa oncoono 
English & Scottish Law.... 
Biquitabledmaean. stance serra « 
BGithtay Gl IDEN o4bcae00 socur 


Eriendsee Ee rovidenteac sere 


Generale litemermcccr orc sha 
Greshamae eccrine cinta. 
(Giardia iia as Wyse etek ereeeia'e 
Ikewi WWeonkoyny (2 SINGYelen oo na aac 
Wegaliwa. Generales sccm. 


itemome ScoOtlancdmemaee sees. 


Mondouwss Wancashires..cs0. 
Mondonmleikens eos eo ae ose 
Mia rnitieem Gen enallee-senercic 
MetropOlitanmsemracine celeste oc 
Nationale Miutical merermrrt ere 


INationalmerovidehumereemeeter 


North British & Mercantile. . 
INOLtHerniMetenter coat ties tc 
NON WAVOR o5.5000006n0 


iworercy (2 Maes 4 noon oncoc 


iBridentials wrt simmer setere = 
RE F119 Clap hee cece a atewtietensncetens els 
INOKEN] IBA MENNES soecoussoue 
Royalelnsurancemse. reece ct 
Royal London Mutual ...... 
BeScottishy Amicablems-rmeaacer 


Scottish Equitable .......... 


SCOttShy Mette me ae seo ete wie 
Scottish erovident )..- sme 
Scottish Temperance ....... 
Scottish Widows’ Fund .... 
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The total war claims paid by the above offices are £4,313,300. In 1915 
the figure was £3,042,500, equal to 11.6 per cent of the total mortality roll. 
In 1914 the amount was £1,270,800, equal to 5.5 per cent of the aggregate 
claims for that year, but on a five months basis—the duration of hostilities— 
equal to 13.2 per cent. Thus the proportion has appreciably improved 
during the last twelve months. To put it in another way, the average 
monthly payments in 1915 were £253,500, as against £254,200 for the war 
period of 1914. The increase in the total mortality claims was 13.3 per 
cent, whilst deducting war obligations the rise would have been 5.9 per 
cent. There has been a considerable variation in the experience of the dif- 
ferent offices. Only two companies—the Legal and General, and the Pru- 
dential—saw their war claims run into six figures in 1914, but last year five 
other offices—the Alliance, the North British and Mercantile, the Norwich 
Union, the Scottish Provident, and the Scottish Widows’ Fund—were over 
that limit. The Profits and Income only does a small life business, but it 
is nevertheless a noteworthy coincidence that it should have escaped any 
war claims whatever. The Scottish Temperance also had this good fortune 
in 1914. The highest ratio for 1915 is recorded by the Century with 44.6 
per cent, the Scottish Life coming second with 34.8 per cent, and the Legal 
and General third with 28.3 per cent. 


The situation with respect to the industrial companies is more 
serious, inasmuch as there has been called into the service of the 
nation many of the wage earners who as a class particularly 
carry industrial insurance. The condition as a whole is repre- 
sented by the experience of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of England, the company which has the largest amount of insur- 
ance of this character. 

The burden of the war claims is indicated by the experience 
of the Prudential, the largest of the life offices. Its total pay- 
ments in war claims amounted to no less than £682,909 on 31,729 
lives, and of these claims a total of £512,438 on 30,020 lives 
were in the industrial department, and £170,471 on 1,709 lives in 
the ordinary department. 

A further analysis of the payments shows that there were 
claims of £106,433 on 3,999 lives of men serving in the navy 
and £556,590 on 27,147 lives of men serving in the army. In 
addition, £17,875 was paid on account of 487 lives lost in mer- 
chant ships and £2,011 was paid on 96 claims by bombardment 
and air raids. 
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A number of new plans have been devised under which insur- 
ance is granted. The Equity and Law, London Life, Clerical, 
Medical and General, and the Royal joined the ranks of com- 
panies which in recent years have reduced their rates for non- 
profit, that is, nonparticipating insurance. Some of the tables 
used provide for very low rates. The uncertainty of the war as 
to mortality and investments and a number of other factors 
affecting life insurance have made the non-profit policy more 
popular, since under it a definite, fixed cost is guaranteed. In 
addition, the uncertainties of the war, both at home and abroad, 
have brought home to many the importance of being insured as 
early in life as possible, and for as large amounts as possible. 
Again, the increase in taxation and the higher cost of living 
cause people to wish to pay as little as possible for their insur- 
ance. A reduction of annuity rates was made by a number of 
offices, due to the rising rates of interest. This is especially 
true in respect to elderly lives, since, so far as can be seen, interest 
rates for a number of years will in all probability be high. 


Germany 


The situation in Germany and other enemy nations is more 
difficult to ascertain, but there is available some information 
regarding the earlier experience of the German companies. 


The fiftieth annual report of the Prussian Life Insurance Company, one 
of the leading German life offices, has recently been made public. It is of 
particular interest as covering seventeen months of actual warfare in Europe. 
At the outset of the war in 1914, the Prussian Life had nearly sixty-six thou- 
sand policies outstanding, the aggregate amount of which was $74,330,000, 
and although some of the policies were on the lives of men who had passed 
the age limit for military service, the vast majority of them were within the 
age, and, therefore, the company had a very considerable exposure to the 
hazards of war. 

In seventeen months of war there were lost out of this body of policy- 
holders 527 lives, with an aggregate amount of $304,142 and thus it appears 
that out of each one thousand lives insured by this company, eight were lost, 
and out of each $1000 of insurance $4.10 matured by death. The average 
policy for all insurants was about $1200, but the average loss per person 
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in military service was only $577, as the younger men carried smaller than 
average amounts of insurance. In this connection it is also interesting to 
note that the maximum amount which the ‘“‘ Prussian” Company insures on 
any one life is $6250 [marks, 25,000]—a very conservative limit when judged 
by the practices of American companies. 

The mortality experience of the company for 1914 and 1915 was about 
105 per cent, as follows: 


Tabular Mortality Actual Mortality Incurred 
Year Expected Natural Causes from War 
LOLA eee clic aes $ 924,000 $803,460 $118,512 
LOLS cairore sta tae its ote 1,084,000 952,015 185,630 


The company has been able to declare a dividend to its shareholders at its 
long established rate of 16 per cent per annum, to apportion to its participat- 
ing policyholders an amount fully equal to preceding years, and to set aside 
a special reserve to meet war claims in 1916, after which the financial balance 
sheet shows total assets of $23,921,000, reserves in excess of $20,000,000, and 
a surplus as regards policyholders of almost $2,000,000.* 


Among the disbursements during the war period death claims 
play, of course, the most prominent part. The exact amount of 
the total death claims is unknown for the reason that many 
claims remain unsettled. In 1913, the year preceding the war, 
the claims from death alone amounted to 150,000,000 marks 
($35,700,000). In 1914, this amount rose to 219,000,000 marks 
($52,122,000), and in 1915 to 240,000,000 marks ($57,120,000). 
The war losses paid during the last five months of 1914 were 
very high, and for many companies they were in excess of the 
total losses for the full twelve months of 1915. During the year 
1916 the war losses actually paid were even lower, despite the 
fact that a much larger force was under arms. One must, how- 
ever, be very careful not to draw final conclusions from these 
figures. Many German companies are, according to clauses 
contained in their policies, not liable to pay claims arising from 
death due to war. 

An exact analysis of the financial losses due to death from 
war would be of great interest, but is exceedingly difficult. 
According to an expert article in the German insurance organ, 
Massius’ Rundschau, the net reserves released through ma- 


* The Economic World, n. s., vol. xii, 1916, p. 115. 
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turity by death amounted to 48 per cent of the total face value 
of policies terminated by death. Assuming that the general 
mortality, as apart from war mortality, would remain about the 
same, we might expect the same percentage of reserves released 
on account of death from ordinary causes. During 1914-1915 
the reserves released by all causes of death, including death 
directly due to the war, amounted to only 37 per cent of the 
face value of the total death claims. The reserves on hand for 
death arising from the war may, therefore, be assumed to have 
been rather small, indicating that a large number of those who 
were killed had taken out insurance after the outbreak of the 
war. 

Two years after the outbreak of hostilities German life insur- 
ance companies would accept no war risk except for an extra 
annual premium of from four to six per cent of the face of the 
policy. The war losses on policies written before 1914 have 
been met in part by the accumulated war emergency funds. 

The surplus earnings of the companies have, of course, de- 
creased. In 1913, the surplus was 177,000,000 marks ($42,- 
126,000); in 1914, 154,000,000 marks ($36,652,000), and in 
I9I5, 150,000,000 marks ($35,700,000). The surplus earnings 
have been used with great precautions, as, according to the gov- 
ernment report, there is no way of knowing how long the war 
will last and how the additional losses may accumulate. More- 
over, the companies realize that they will be confronted with 
heavy expenses in the reorganization of their field-and office 
staffs when peace finally comes. They also realize the prob- 
ability of an increased mortality among the civil population and 
heavy losses arising from a sudden drop in many of their 
securities. 

It may be emphasized, in conclusion, with reference to the 
mortality experience of insurance companies, that it is too soon 
to be dogmatic as to what this experience will be. There has 
been little compilation of the insurance losses in the countries 
which have been engaged in the war for some time. In such 
nations as the United States, there has not yet been sufficient time 
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to show what the losses of war will truly be. It may be ventured 
that for all insurance companies these losses under the terms 
under which the policies were written will be serious enough. 


PLANS FoR MEETING INCREASED Morta.tity Cost 


In the preceding discussion, the effect of the war on the cost 
of life insurance to the prospective applicant has been considered. 
In a general sense this cost became prohibitive for large numbers 
of those who were called into the service of their respective 
nations, and yet the need of insurance protection for the de- 
pendents was never more clearly recognized. The soldier and 
sailor entering the army or navy needed and desired the insur- 
ance, but they found that the insurance companies either were 
increasing the rates to prohibitive points, or were refusing to 
grant insurance on any terms. Nor are the companies to be 
criticized for such procedure. In practically all countries, their 
treatment of old policyholders in particular has been liberal. 
Indeed, if one were to venture a prophecy, it would be that the 
final results, which will be known only when war statistics are 
available, will be to show that the officials of insurance com- 
panies were in some respects too liberal. There is no reason 
to argue that the insurance companies which are made up essen- 
tially of policyholders should assume, as a part of society, the 
burden and cost of granting protection to the dependents of 
soldiers and sailors. Such military service was undertaken for 
the benefit of the nation as a whole and not peculiarly for the 
benefit of the policyholders in life insurance companies. The 
life insurance company is a private organization, established and 
operated for the benefit of its members. There is no good 
reason why it should open its membership to any particular class, 
except as they can qualify under the terms of the organization. 
No public or philanthropic duties can be required of insurance 
companies. The situation, therefore, with respect to giving pro- 
tection to the millions of dependents of those entering the war 
was an impossible one for the life insurance companies. Prac- 
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tically considered, there were only three methods of meeting the 
situation, so far as life insurance was concerned: 

First, the companies might refuse to insure the lives of those 
entering the army and navy, either by absolute refusal or by 
placing the premium at a prohibitive point. In case of the death 
of the soldier or sailor, the government might grant a pension 
to the dependents. During his period of service, the dependents 
might depend upon the uncertain public and private charity. The 
twentieth century developed sense of social obligation would not 
permit such a disposition of the question. 

Second, provision might be made for the insuring of the lives 
of soldiers and sailors in the private insurance companies at such 
rates as the officials decided and the state, either national or 
local, would pay either all the premium or such part of it as 
was represented by the extra hazard of the war. In some cases 
this has been done, as, for example, in the case of the city of 
Toronto, Canada, which insured the lives of her citizens who 
were called into war service. But as a practical solution of the 
question, this would have been an awkward means of accom- 
plishing the desired end. Too many millions were engaged; 
there were many different private companies among which to 
distribute the business. There were many different local govern- 
ments, no two of which might agree upon the amount and the 
terms of insurance and thus discrimination of an invidious 
character would arise. The national government, where one 
existed, might have insured the risks in the private companies, 
but this would not have removed all the above practical objec- 
tions and others which are apparent. 

Third, the national government itself might undertake the 
granting of life insurance. This method is the one which has 
been adopted in the United States, and the chief merits and 
defects of the plan as a whole will be discussed in connection 
with the following analysis of the method now in operation in 
the United States: 
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Government Insurance in the United States 


The law enacted by Congress established a Bureau of Military 
and Naval Insurance under the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
provided for the issuance of policies of life insurance to those in 
the military and naval service of the nation, in addition to the 
allotment of soldiers’ and sailors’ pay to dependents, as well as 
provisions for reeducation, and other features to be discussed 
in succeeding pages of this monograph. 

The bill had its origin in the conditions previously described, 
and resulted from the cooperation of the Treasury Department, 
the Committee on Labor of the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense, the Departments of Commerce, 
Navy, Labor, an advisory committee of insurance representa- 
tives, and others. The insurance representatives favored the bill 
except the provision for life insurance, arguing: that the other 
provisions of the bill were sufficiently liberal, although they 
favored the payment of a direct compensation of $1,000, in 
case of the death during service, or within five years after dis- 
charge from the service. The views of the representatives of 
the government are indicated in the following extract from the 
letter of Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo to President 
Wilson: * 


The bill is intended to meet those essential and fundamental principles of 
justice which you have so much at heart. Its main purpose is to grant a 
reasonable government indemnity against the losses and risks incurred in the 
discharge of a patriotic duty and in the performance of an extraordinarily 
hazardous service to which the government has called and forced the citizen. 
It provides not only for the man but for his family. 

It aims to accomplish these ends by granting a reasonable measure of 
indemnity against the risk of loss— 

(1) Of support of the breadwinner; 

(2) Of life and limb; 

(3) Of present insurability at ordinary rates. 

The risk of dependency, in the case of an enlisted man’s family, is indem- 
nified against by allotment of part of the pay of the enlisted man, supple- 
mented by a family allowance granted and paid by the government. 


“Relief of Officers and Enlisted Men, Sen. Doc., No. 75, 65th Cong., 
Ist Sess. 


. 
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The risk of disability or death as to officers, men and nurses while in 
active service as part of the military or naval forces of the United States 
is indemnified against by compensation on the analogy of the workmen’s 
compensation act, rather than through a pension system. The sacrifice of 
and loss to the family is, however, taken into consideration by varying the 
amount of compensation both after death and during disability with the size 
of the family. ; 

While in some respects the compensation system gives less than the present 
pension system, in other respects, especially in caring for the family after 
the man’s death, it gives more, and on the whole aims at greater equity. 

If total disability results from personal injury suffered or disease con- 
tracted in the course of the service, the compensation based on the per- 
centage of pay, but with a minimum of from $40 to $75 per month, accord- 
ing to the size of the family, may increase for the higher officers to a maxi- 
mum of $200 per month. Compensation, however, is not payable while the 
officer receives retirement allowance. 

Partial disabilities are compensated for on the basis of percentages of the 
compensation for total disability, dependent upon the average impairment of 
earning capacity resulting from such injuries in civil occupations. Provision 
is made for commutation under regulations, but of a part only of the com- 
pensation. 

Medical, surgical and hospital treatment, supplies and appliances are given. 

Rehabilitation and reeducation of the injured men are vital to the 
scheme. Compensation is a helpful measure of justice, but rehabilitation and 
reeducation, fitting him for a life of activity and usefulness, either in his 
former or some other vocation, is an obligation fundamental both to him and 
his fellow men. . 

Death or disability resulting from injury suffered or disease contracted in 
the course of the service is covered irrespective of the date when disability 
or death occurs, but if it occurs after discharge or resignation, it is com- 
pensated for only if a certificate has been obtained within one year after 
discharge or resignation that the person was suffering from injury or disease 
so incurred or contracted likely to result later in death or disability. . 

Risk of noninsurability at ordinary rates is indemnified against by the 
issuance of government insurance, covering total disability and death, to 
officers, men and army nurses while in active service as part of.the military 
or naval forces, in an amount of $1000 to $10,000. 

The excess cost due to the increased mortality and disability risk should 
clearly be borne by the government. The cost of administering the insur- 
ance bureau for the benefit of the fighting men is also a proper govern- 
mental charge. As the government will not have the other expenses incident 
to insurance, the premium rates to be charged by it are based upon the mor- 
tality experience tables of peace times without “loading.” “Loading” com- 
prises overhead charges, commissions to agents, advertising, etc., and is a 
large item in the premium charges of private companies. 

The cheapest form of insurance, costing during the war on an average 
$8 per $1000 of insurance, and thus bringing even the maximum of $10,000 
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insurance within the reach of practically every private, is provided for. 
After the war the insurance may be converted into other forms with earlier 
maturity, the premiums to be based, however, on the same mortality tables 
and without “loading.” All insurance is to be payable in instalments, to be 
nonassignable, and free from the claims of creditors, either of the insured 
or of the beneficiary. It is to be limited to wife, children and other specified 
kindred. It must be applied for within 120 days after the terms are promul- 
gated or subsequent enlistment or entrance into the service. For those who 
are totally disabled or die before they have had an opportunity to insure 
within the prescribed period of 120 days, insurance in the sum of $5000 is 
deemed to have been applied for and granted. 

Through the insurance the opportunity is given to every man to gain 
greater protection for himself and for his family than the government itself 
voluntarily gives in case of total disability or death resulting from injuries 
or disease contracted in the service. 

But it ought also to check any future attempts at service pension legisla- 
tion by enabling a man now to provide against impairment through old age, 
total disability, or death resulting from other causes, and to give all this 
protection to those kindred who may be dependent upon him and who do 
not share in the government compensation. Under the present laws monthly 
service pensions range from $12 to $30 for a man, and $8 for the widow, 
and $2 for a child. 

The bureau is further empowered to give information to the men and to 
act for them in respect to their outstanding insurance. In this way many 
existing policies that might lapse may be saved by prompt payment of pre- 
miums out of the man’s deposit. 

The laws and experiences of other countries were studied and used in the 
preparation of this bill. It is clearly recognized that the government can 
offer but minimum protection, based on general averages throughout the 
country, and that in many states and large cities, especially, supplemental 
grants will be required. State and municipal legislation may be expected to 
meet this need. 

On the administrative side the bill provides for a division of the war risk 
bureau into two sections, one on marine and seamen’s insurance, the other 
on military and naval insurance. Each division is to have a commissioner 
under the direction of the bureau. 

This, in general, is an outline of the proposed measure. We are not rely- 
ing upon the volunteer system in this war. We are drafting men and com- 
pelling them to make, if necessary, the supreme sacrifice for their country. 
A higher obligation, therefore, rests upon the government to mitigate the 
horrors of war for the fighting men and their dependents in so far as it is 
possible to do so through compensations, indemnities and insurance. Less 
than this, a just, generous and humane government can not do. We must 
set an example to the world, not alone in the ideals for which we fight, but 
in the treatment we accord to those who fight and sacrifice for us. 

The proposed provisions for the men and their dependents should not be 
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offered as gratuities or pensions, and they should not be deferred until the 
end of the war. The wives and children, the dependent mothers and fathers 
of the men should not be left, as in previous wars, to the uncertain charity 
of the communities in which they live. The minds of our soldiers and 
sailors should be put at rest, so far as their loved ones are concerned, by the 
knowledge that they will be amply provided for by their government as a 
part of the compensation for the service they are rendering to their country. 
In like manner, they should know in advance that if they are killed in battle, 
definite and just provision has been made for their dependents, and that if 
they are disabled, totally or partially—if they come back armless, legless, 
sightless or otherwise permanently injured—definite provision is made for 
them, and that they are not going to be left to the uncertain chances of 
future legislation, or to the scandals of our old pension system. Every man 
should know that the moment he is enlisted in the military service of the 
government, these definite guaranties and assurances are given to him, not 
as charity, but as a part of his deserved compensation for the extra- 
hazardous occupation into which his government has forced him. 

It may be suggested that the cost of this system is too great. Personally, 
I have no patience with such a suggestion; I confess that I have only com- 
passion for it. If, under this measure, the annual cost of doing justice to our 
fighting men and their dependents should amount to five, six or seven hun- 
dred million dollars per annum, at the crest of the load, it is an insignificant 
sum as compared with what these men do for their country and for the 
world. At this time we are contemplating expenditures during the fiscal year 
1918 of more than $10,000,000,000 for the prosecution of the war—for the 
creation of armies and death-dealing instruments to be used in destroying 
enough human life to restore peace and justice in the world. Shall we 
hesitate to expend $700,000,000 more per annum, if need be—only about 
6 per cent of the amount we propose to expend for purposes of the war— 
for the protection of the widows and orphans, the dependent and the injured, 
who, after all, make the greatest sacrifices of any part of our people, for the 
safety, security and honor of our country? 

Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that the government will not escape 
those expenditures if this plan of compensation and insurance should be 
rejected, because the pension system would then be resorted to, and the cost 
would likely exceed that of the proposed plan. At the same time, the pen- 
sion system would not provide the same benefits, nor cover the subject in 
the same comprehensive, humane and equitable way. No provision is made 
under our pension laws for family allowances while the men are at the front, 
nor for rehabilitation, life insurance, etc. 


The chief provisions of the act so far as they refer to life 
insurance are: 

First, the appropriation of $23,000,000 which, with the 
premiums received on the policies, constitutes the fund from 
which claims are to be paid during the first year. There has 
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been considerable disagreement as to the adequacy of this fund, 
due to the impossibility of predicting what the death losses will 
be, but in any event the credit of the United States is pledged 
and the claims will be paid. 

Second, a definition of what constitutes “‘ marriage,” a defini- 
tion of ‘‘ child,” “ wife,” “ divorced,’ and other terms about 
which uncertainty or disagreement might arise in connection 
with the payments of the insurance. 

Third, the provision of a fine of $5,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than two years for perjury in obtaining family allow- 
ance, compensation, or insurance. 

Fourth, the granting of insurance without a medical examina- 
tion to every commissioned officer and enlisted man and every 
member of the Army Nurse Corps (female), and Navy Nurse 
Corps (female), under the following conditions: 


‘ 


(a) The insurance is granted upon application in amounts 
of not less than $1,000 or more than $10,000. 

(b) It is insurance against death or total permanent dis- 
ability. 

(c) Such insurance must be applied for within one hun- 
dred and twenty days after enlistment, or after en- 
trance into or employment in the active service, and 
before discharge or resignation, except that those 
“in the active service, on or after the sixth day of 
April, nineteen hundred and seventeen, and who 
-while in such service and before the expiration of 
one hundred and twenty days from and after the 
publication of the act’ become disabled or die, shall 
be deemed “to have applied for and to have been 
granted such insurance.” 


Fifth, the proceeds of the insurance are payable in case of 
death or disability in instalments and not as a lump sum. 

Sixth, the insurance is not assignable, nor is it subject to the 
claims of creditors of the insured, or of the beneficiary. 

Seventh, provisions are made for maturity of the policy of 
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insurance at certain ages, as well as for cash, loans, paid-up 
and extended values, dividends from gains and savings and 
“such other provisions for the protection and advantage of 
the insured and beneficiaries as may be found to be reasonable 
and practicable.’”’ This extract from the law indicates one of 
its leading characteristics, namely, the large discretion which is 
given to its administrators. This feature of the law was clearly 
recognized by the framers of it. The whole plan is so new 
and the contingencies which may arise so numerous, that it 
seemed unwise to attempt to specify in many particulars. The 
principle of entrusting large responsibility- and discretion to 
administrative officers in times of peace is increasingly used and 
the results achieved warrant the application of the principle in 
these special circumstances. 

Eighth, the premium calculations are made on the basis of the 
American Experience Table with an interest of 3% per cent. 

Ninth, the United States bears all the expenses of administra- 
tion and the excess mortality and disability resulting from the 
war. The premium rates are, therefore, the net rates of the 
American Experience Table of Mortality, with an interest ac- 
cumulation of 3% per cent. 

Tenth, the insurance during the period of the war is term 
insurance for successive terms of one year; that is, it is one 
year, renewable, term insurance during the period of the war. 
This is the kind of insurance under which no reserve is accumu- 
lated, and therefore no cash surrender values. It is insurance 
year by year, and the cost is paid for each year. Since with 
increasing age the risk increases, the premium on such insurance 
increases each year, although in the early ages this increase is 
not marked. No physical examination is required upon applica- 
tion, nor is any such examination required year by year. Term 
insurance is for all practical purposes temporary insurance, since 
the cost throughout life increases so much and since few are able 
to pay increasing costs with increasing age. It is assumed on 
the part of private companies, as well as by the buyer, when 
this kind of insurance is sold, that such insurance either will 
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be dropped after a few years, or will be transferred into one 
of the regular life, limited payment, or endowment policies. 

This law provides that not later than five years after the close 
of the war, this term insurance will be converted without medical 
examination “ into such form or forms of insurance as may be 
prescribed by regulations, and as the insured may request,” but 
that such “ regulations shall provide for the right to convert into 
ordinary life, twenty-payment life, endowment maturing at age 
sixty-two and into other usual forms of insurance.’ This 
extract illustrates again the wide discretion which is left to the 
administrators of the law. 

It will be understood that the above provision of the law con- 
templates the maturing of these contracts of insurance by the 
United States Government. This means, of course, that the 
United States will conduct for many years public insurance. 
Some of these contracts will not mature for over half a century. 
Then, too, it must be recognized that after the close of the war, 
there will be in the regular army and navy, men in active service 
and entering for service. These soldiers and sailors will be 
eligible for insurance under the provisions of the law. This 
may well mean that the United States will conduct an active 
insurance organization in time of peace to serve the needs of 
those whose insurability is decreased from the standpoint of 
the private insurance companies, because of service of this char- 
acter with the nation. 

The relation of the law to the pension system is in this con- 
nection clear. It is intended that the various provisions of the 
law shall make it unnecessary to utilize the old types of pensions 
of all kinds. It is to be hoped in view of the history of the 
pension system in the United States that this will be the result. 
But in view of some of the chapters in this history, such an 
end may not be achieved. If, when the thousands, and probably 
millions, of soldiers and sailors return, it is found that in the 
cases of many of those who have transferred their term insur- 
ance to the regular forms the burden of paying the premiums 
becomes great as old age approaches, a grateful and patriotic 
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nation may well insist that these premiums be paid from the 
state treasury. Or perchance a political party, seeking power, 
may as in the past dilute its patriotism with practical political 
strategy and favor such a practice. In either case, the result 
would be practically the same as a pension, and would certainly 
have many of the evils of the old pension system. 

The Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance under 
the provisions of the law issued policies and other regulations, 
and the following policy, rates and regulations were placed in 
operation: 


Terms and Conditions of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance * 


I, William C. De Lanoy, Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department, pursuant to the provisions of Section 402 of 
an act “to amend ‘An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,’ approved September 2, 
1914, and for other purposes,’ approved October 6, 1917, hereby, on this 15th 
day of October, 1917, by direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, deter- 
mine upon and publish these full and exact terms and conditions of the con- 
tract of insurance to be made under and by virtue of the Act: 

1. Insurance will be issued for any of the following aggregate amounts 
upon any one life: 


Converted Converted 

into Monthly into Monthly 
Amount Instalments of Amount Instalments of 
STOOO RMS fe cee ee $5.75 SO QOOM acemicn serine $34.50 
SIOSCOne res cro ccnole ite 8.63 SOOO siete Sakae 37.38 
bKO'C On Gn do cee e 11.50 S700. qerctracuerek ene 40.25 
A PRAO Cis hy ca GE OG 14.38 7G OO ner cain ae tena rs 43.13 
SAY GOO ative ole ie siete cee 17.25 SS OOO Re aceneiie eee 46.00 
aC OOm ere. a oraeamit 20.13 SE COO cere soto ae 48.88 
SANOOOM etek esis sient: 23.00 SO OOO RS ite aoe taste 51.75 
SCO Meni neaes 25.88 SCOURS oe 54.63 
DE OOO Sante ety usin herent 28.75 STO,O0Ones sar eencnne Sets 57.50 
SERCO mae hote.s siellaudercis 31.63 


Which instalments will be payable during the total and permanent disability 
of the insured, or if death occur without such disability, for 240 months, or 
if death occur following such disability, for a sufficient number of months 
to make 240 in all including months of disability already paid for, in both 
cases except as otherwise provided. 


The Economic World, n. s., vol. xiv, No. 16, p. 561. 
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2. The insurance is issued at monthly rates for the age (nearest birthday) 
of the insured when the insurance goes into effect, increasing annually upon 
the anniversary of the policy to the rate for an age one year higher, as per 
the following table of rates: 


Age $1,000 $1,500 $2,000 $2,500 $3,000 $3,500 $4,000 $4,500 $5,000 $5,500 


idan | Gos 05 $1.26 $1.58 $1.89 $2.21 $2.52 $2.84 $3.15 $3.47 
TOscce 103 1950 1-20) 41-59) CO mcr 2.52 2.84 3.15 3.47 
175. 4 See O38 (jy Ties awfey LSI 2.21 2.52 2.84 3.15 3.47 
iisgden . deek  Aeley Gey sieey ge) 2.24 2.56 2.88 3.20 Brae 
TOM OF Aeley nei glee) Ko: 2.2 2.56 2.88 3.20 3.52 
Aderca doy 00 1.28 1.60°° 1.02 2.24 2.56 2.88 3.20 B52 
Mlcmce dos [OC w a3 Omer OGMmEELOS 2.28 2.60 2.03 32 3.58 
2 ooa doe Hore)  Gietop wixleeh Info 2.28 2.60 2.03 3.25 3.58 
rig ri ee 8 OH OL SOS) 1-G0 me T.O3 anos 2.28 2.60 2.93 3.25 3.58 
2 eee OO, OO nnlt 32m, O SmmmEL (OS 2.31 2.64 2.97 3.30 3.63 
25 OO! [OO wel G2 ue lO Sm IOS 2.31 2.64 2.07 3.30 3.63 
26 67 TOL mee 13405 a OGmm OF 2.35 2.68 3.02 3.35 3.09 
27 675 et OTe a 1534 Sel OME? OL 2.35 2.68 3.02 3.35 3.69 
28 OS200 1.02 re TsO mer On m2104 2.38 2772 3.00 3.40 3.74 
29 COmmenT ORME COMET 72 mmEZ107 2.42 2.76 Zeki 3.45 3.80 
30 60" 11041-2608 1-73) 6207 2.42 2.76 ae 3.45 3.80 
31 7 Ome tO Seal Omen Se TO 2.45 2.80 3.15 3.50 3.85 
32 yfik — aikoys = eS ihe; ane) 2.40 2.84 3.20 3.55 3.91 
33 G2 LOS eld Ae SO Nm aTO 2.52 2.88 3.24 3.60 3.96 
34 Gy Gigikey anv ifs} Bate’ 2.56 2.92 3.29 3.65 4.02 
35 Gi Giginm | Sip AIS ae: 2.59 2.96 3.33 3.70 4.07 
36 Fie M5) 9» Teen” agtetsl eis 2.63 3.00 3.38 3.75 4.13 
37 o> Sigil AYE ities 2.66 3.04 3.42 3.80 4.18 
38 Te eaten NE Oe oahu 2.70 3.08 3.47 3.85 4.24 
39 79° 1.19 158° (1.089 °.237° 9 297, 3:16" GS Oa unEAAS 
40 ie ke WG) HOR «aig. 2.84 3.24 3.65 4.05 4.46 
4I S20 f23 eT O42 OG mre a0) 2.87 3.28 3.60 4.10 4.51 
42 4am 2 OME OG nN 1 Omen aso 2.94 3.36 3.78 4.20 4.62 
43 S7a Sie: 74 eos Ol 3.05 3.48 3.92 4.35 4.79 
44 SOmenl- 34m 7Oumee 20 mee O77, 2.12 3.56 4.01 4.45 4.90 
45 O27 Colt CA 30mm ZO ae 3.68 4.14 4.60 5.06 
46 95 1.43 (1.00) 23550285 13.3375) 6.80 425 see ed 
47 09 1.49 198 ‘248==207 347) 3.06 440) 405 /9 5.45 
48 1:03) oT. 5 52.00 mes 5S NES 00) 3.61 4.12 4.64 5.15 5.67 
49 1:08) LOS 210 mes Ones on 3.78 4.32 4.86 5.40 5.04 
SI 12207 en. GO) 2:10 eS OO MES OO 4.20 4.80 5.40 6.00 6.60 
52 1:2 7a TOL eA Omen 4.45 5.08 5.72 6.35 6.99 
: : . 6.08 6.75 7.43 

54 My Anke) ast) 8) 4.32 5.04 5.76 6.48 
Be 1.53 303 OONES.63 MESO 5.36 6.12 6.89 7.65 8.42 
56 04 2:46. 3:28) 4.10. (4.02 5.74 6.56 7.38 8.20 9.02 
57 170m 204mm O S52 eed AOMES OS 6.16 7.04 7.92 8.80 9.68 
: d 8.55 9.50 10.45 
60 221 eo 32 AAs ee SiS SEeOO 9.74. 8.84 0:05 11.058 1216 
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Age $6,000 $6,500 $7,000 $7,500 $8,000 $8,500 $9,000 $9,500 $10,000 


15..-. $3.78 $410 $441 $4.73 $5.04 $5.36 $5.67 $5.09 $6.30 
1. sy 4.10 4.41 4.73 5.04 5.36 5.67 5.99 6.30 
Lene ee SIO 4.10 4.41 4.73 5.04 5.36 5.67 5.99 6.30 
Pots ae Migeas Key. t 4.16 4.48 4.80 5.12 5.44 5.76 6.08 ~ 6.40 
19 3.84 4.16 4.48 4.80 5.12 5.44 5.7 6.08 6.40 
20 3.84 4.16 4.48 4.80 5.12 5.44 5.76 6.08 6.40 
21 3.90 4.2 4.55 4.88 5.20 5.53 5.85 6.18 6.50 
22 3.90 4.23 4.55 4.88 5.20 5.53 5.85 6.18 6.50 
23 3.90 42 4.55 4.88 5.20 5.53 5.85 6.18 6.50 
24 300 42075 «402 «6405. “528 50r* 504 6.27 6: 
25 3.96 4.29 4.62 4.95 5.28 5.61 5.04 6.27 6.60 
26 4.02 4.36 4.69 5.03 5.36 5.70 6.03 6.37 6.70 
27 4.02 4.36 4.69 5.03 5.36 5.70 6.03 6.37 6.70 
28 4.08 4.42 4.7 5.10 5.44 5.78 6.12 6.46 6.80 
20 4.14 4.49 4.83 5.18 5.52 5.87 6.21 6.56 6.90 
30 4.14 4.49 4.83 5.18 Sse 5.87 6.21 6.56 6.90 
31 4.20 4.55 4.90 5.25 5.60 5.95 6.30 6.65 7.00 
32 Boo Ate, 4070 45.33 58. 6.04. 6.30 «6.95 - 7.10 
33 4.32 4.68 5.04 5.40 5.76 6.12 6.48 6.84 7.20 
34 4.3 ay75, SAL. S48 - Sh4 Ger (6.57°" 6a ~ 7.30 
Serge A AS. 4.81 5.18 5.55 5.92 6.290 6.66 7.03 7.40 
20c5-<8 +450 4.88 5.25 5.63 6.00 6.38 6.75 7038 7.50 
27. ASO 4.94 5.32 5.70 6.08 6.46 6.84 7.22 7.60 
She cen 462 5.01 5.39 5.78 6.16 6.55 6.93 Fase 7.70 
ees A Gis. S53 (6.03 | 632° = 6.7 PIE a Zak. 5 7.00 
40 4.86 5.27 5.67 6.08 6.48 6.89 7.20 7.70 8.10 
41 492 5.33. 574 6.15——65 O87. 735. 7749 «820 
42 5.04 5.46 5.88 6.30 6.72 7.14 7.50 7.08 8.40 
43 522 5 6.09 6.53 6.96 7.40 7.83 8.27 8.70 
44 5.34 5.79 6.23 6.68 Fie TES | 8.01 8.46 8.90 
45 5.52 5.08 6.44 6.90 7.30 7.82 8.28 8.74 9.20 
46 5.70 6.18 6.65 FAs ral 8.08 8.55 9.03 9.50 
47 504 644 603 7.43 7.02 842 891 941 9.90 
48 6.18 6.70 7221 OS 8.24 8.76 9.27 9.79 10.30 
49 6.48 7.02 7.56 8.10 8.64 9.18 9.72 10.260 10.80 
50 6.84 7.41 7.98 8.55 9.12 9.69 10.26 10.83 11.40 
Bi-ssa. 67-20 fe 8.40 9.00 9.60 10.20 10.80 11.40 12.00 
ep EO 8.26 8.89 O53) 10400 “10:80 “15-43 12.07) >12:70 
Bierce oP OO 8.7 O4Se 10:13) FO S07 lt AS. Bio 1S) 283°" 13'S0 
EAS sey 3,04 9.36 1008 1080 11.52 1224 12.96 13.68 14.40 
Boe eS 9.905 10.71 11.48 12.2 E2008 (19776 1454-2 215-30. 
RUse GOs AO OOM TLAG, 32:30 11312, F3.04 | 114-70) 15.58 10.40 
Ree AO sS0N frAg 9292 5320, "5408 14-00-1584 16.72 17.60 
eee ad AOgeed 2 Ahmet 3 eee eA Oh TS OO" | 10:F5 417-10 18.05 | “10:00 
BG@use i230) $3.33 14:35. 15:38 _10:40" 77-43 18.45 410.48 20:50 
60.... 13.26 1437 15.47 16.58 17.68 18.79 19.89 21.00 22.10 
Gi... i440 3560 16.80 18.00 10.20 20.40 21.60 2280 24.00 
62.... 15.60 16.900 1820 19.50 2080 22.10 23.40 24.70 26.00 
Gao O27 mart. 33 1G 4.) SILES 22.50.) 223.07, 25.38 26:70! 28:20 
G4 2 4G 42) 210.06 921.49" § 2303, 124-56 20.10" _ 27:03 *20117" 30.70 
Gs-5- 2G 108, 21,7 23.45 25.13 26.80 28.48 30.15 31.83 33.50 


Rates at ages higher or lower will be given on request. 
The insurance may be continued at these increasing term rates during the 
war and for not longer than five years after the termination of the war, 
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and may be continued thereafter without medical examination if the policy 
be converted into a form selected before the expiration of such five years 
by the insured from the forms of insurance which will be provided by 
the bureau, provided that premiums are paid therefor at net rates com- 
puted by the bureau according to the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality and interest at 34 per cent per annum. 

3. That the insurance has been granted will be evidenced by a policy or 
policies issued by the bureau, which shall be in the following general form 
(which form may be changed by the bureau from time to time, provided 
that full and exact terms and conditions thereof shall not be altered thereby) : 


[Form of Policy for $5000] 
Military and Naval Insurance Policy 
No. I 
Amount, $5000 Age, 25 Monthly instalments, $28.75 
The United States of America 
Treasury Department 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance 


Under the authority granted by Congress in an act amending “An act 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance in the Treasury Department, approved September 2, I914, and 
for other purposes,’ approved October 6, 1917, and subject in all respects 
to the provisions of such Act, of any amendments thereto, and of all regula- 
tions thereunder, now in force or hereafter adopted, all of which, together 
with this policy, the application therefor, and the terms and conditions pub- 
lished under authority of the act, shall constitute the contract: 

Hereby insures from and after the ...... days Offec aes , 19.., John Doe, 
of Illinois, private, Company A, Third Infantry [Name, State of residence, 
and designation of the insured], conditioned upon the payment of premiums 
as herein provided, for the principal amount of $5000, converted into monthly 
instalments of $28.75 (the equivalent, when paid for 240 months, of the sum 
insured, on the basis of interest at the rate of 3% per cent per annum) 
payable 

To the insured, if he/she, while this insurance is in force, shall become 
totally and permanently disabled, commencing with such disability as estab- 
lished by the award of the director of the bureau and continuing during such 
disability ; and 

To the beneficiary or beneficiaries hereinafter designated, commencing 
upon the death of the insured, while the insurance is in force, and (except 
as otherwise provided) continuing for 240 months if no instalments have 
been paid for total and permanent disability or, if any such instalments have 
been paid, then for a number of months sufficient to make 240 in all: 

To Sarah Doe, wife of the insured; 

If no beneficiary within the permitted class be designated by the insured, 
either in the insured’s lifetime or by his last will and testament, or if any 
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above designated beneficiary is or becomes disqualified or does not survive 
the insured, the insurance (or if any above designated beneficiary shall sur- 
vive the insured, but shall not receive all the instalments, then the remaining 
instalments) shall be payable to such person or persons within the permitted 
class of beneficiaries as would under the laws of the insured’s place of resi- 
dence be entitled to his personal property in case of intestacy. 

If the insured became totally and permanently disabled before this policy 
was applied for, it shall nevertheless be effective as life insurance, but not 
as insurance against such disability. 

This policy is not assignable, and payments thereunder to the insured or 
a beneficiary are not subject to claims of creditors of the insured or bene- 
ficiary. 

The insured may at any time, subject to the regulations of the bureau, 
change the beneficiary or beneficiaries to any person or persons within the 
classes permitted by the act, without the consent of the beneficiary or 
beneficiaries. 

Upon the written request of the insured, accompanied by this policy for 
indorsement, or after his/her death, upon request of a beneficiary at the 
time of making claim, the insurance payable to any beneficiary may be con- 
verted into instalments of reduced amounts payable for 240 months certain 
and for as much longer as such beneficiary shall survive, such instalments to 
be computed in accordance with the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality and 3% per cent interest. a 

Premiums shall be paid monthly on or before the last day of each cal- 
endar month and will, unless the insured otherwise elects in writing, be 
deducted from any pay due him/her from the United States or deposit by 
him/her with the United States, and, if so to be deducted, a premium when 
due will be treated as paid, whether or not such deduction is in fact made, 
if upon the due date the United States owe him/her on account of pay or 
deposit an amount sufficient to provide the premium, provided that the pre- 
mium may be paid within thirty-one days after the expiration of the month, 
during which period of grace the insurance shall remain in full force. If 
any premium be not paid, either in cash or by deduction as herein provided, 
when due or within the days of grace, this insurance shall immediately ter- 
minate, but may be reinstated within six months upon compliance with the 
terms and conditions specified in the regulations of the bureau. 

If the age of the insured has been misstated, the amount of insurance shall 
be adjusted at the amount not in excess of $10,000 which the premium 
actually paid would purchase at the insured’s attained age. 

During the present war and for not more than five years thereafter, or 
until the earlier conversion of this policy as hereinafter provided, the 
monthly premium shall be in accordance with the following table of rates, 
increasing at each anniversary of the policy to the rate for his/her then 
attained age: 
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TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR $5,000 
(Ages 15 to 65) 


Attained Monthly Attained Monthly 
Age Rate Age Rate 
AACE RAL OO 6 $3.15 AL ower eCaree oeies $4.10 
LO sce eben oleh 3.15 AD a arate Mane Benteenee 4.20 
5 Y PR OIE OOO OaT 3.15 ABs scarce marke eee 4.35 
| ee hae LOLS SOON 3.20 AAR ielats ae Mere shee sere 4.45 

IQ seee ecko cette 3.20 Ski colent oh ah Cee 4 

BOGE Seren Matern cers wake 3.20 AO iw ainoted os Sane 4.75 
OS Re en nich 5 Sata tan aS 3.25 Ply EERE Ly CES osT 4.90 
By Fee te Boi TOG 3.25 ASL Soeie one aceite elects 5.15 
Bz ae ous stom toc 3.25 AOS Sap ce eet seats 5.40 
OA tote oye stein Sete 3.30 [lo herass Bick ais Ao cic ont aane 5.70 
Doe ate ice ten ten 3.30 C$ rea aG ee okicic 6.00 
7 nok CCU: 3.35 ISDE sic tassrerapsrottsteke teoearere 6.35 
PY A Sent RT SOR OS MOS B35 53s k ie pene as wakes 6.75 
20 De eee iteia gato a 3.40 BA civsc tetra ere tae mvs name 7.20 
10 beats Ae Oe ci NERG 3.45 BB hie contests 7.05 
ZO dees eacce ete 3.45 Leet SAEs itty afioae 8.20 
BU ta ote ek nice s We 3.50 IS 7S Rieti, sateen ist eis gee 8.80 
BD Wan acm terersriacde ete 3.55 Sin otis ove ae Moree rears 9.50 
RK Seidl aban ana Rx Io Raima caste Peli eccen: 10.25 
RY ie Serta See Nan teat 3.65 (078 Rabe eae heal nds oar 11.05 
IDG anata tart en cttee tr onster « 3.70 Ol Se ohe coca corer 12.00 
leh enavsennodeedoe ae? 3.75 O2 eG Shae 13.00 
BV fo ASAD Coe oe Ciaran 3.80 OS ay. con eee meee 14.10 
Riokehariacanen cs bOUe 3.85 OAR Soc uote ee one 15.35 
BO bine e saree eore 3.05 OStatic deen cea 16.75 
AO Geeta oe coe 4.05 


Not later than five years after the war this policy, if written request be 
made to the bureau therefor, accompanied by this policy, will be converted 
without medical examination into any form of insurance selected from among 
those that may be prescribed by regulations of the bureau. Such converted 
insurance will be at net premiums, computed in accordance with the Ameri- 
can Experience Table of Mortality and 3% per cent interest per annum and 
will provide for cash, loan, paid-up and extended insurance values. 

Wherefore the United States of America has caused this policy to be 
signed by the Secretary of the Treasury and by William C. De Lanoy, the 
Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and countersigned by the 
registrar or an assistant registrar of the bureau. 


W. G. McApoo, 


William C. De Lanoy, Secretary of Treasury. 
Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 
Countersigned at Washington, D. C., this ............ dayOfeaccn eran i 
TORS: : 
ninle sake tiesato lem or Sener eee , Registrar. 


4. Persons entitled to apply for this insurance are: 

(1) A commissioned officer (including a warrant officer) in active service 
in the military or naval forces of the United States. 

(2) Any person, male or female, enlisted, enrolled or drafted into active 
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service in the military or naval forces of the United States, including non- 
ae and petty officers and members of training camps authorized by 
aw. 

The term “military or naval forces” means the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, the Naval Reserves, the National Naval 
Volunteers, and any other branch of the United States service while serving 
pursuant to law with the army or the navy. 

(3) Any member of the Army Nurse Corps (female) or of the Navy 
Nurse Corps (female) while employed in active service under the War 
Department or Navy Department, respectively. 

5. Insurance may be applied for in favor of one or more of the following 
persons with sum of $500 or a multiple thereof for each beneficiary, the 
aggregate not exceeding the limit of $10,000 and not less than $1000 upon any 
one life: 

Husband or wife. 

Child, including legitimate child; child legally adopted before April 6, 1917, 
or more than six months before enlistment or entrance into or employment 
in active service, whichever date is the later; stepchild, if a member of the 
insured’s household; illegitimate child, but, if the insured is his father, only 
if acknowledged by instrument in writing signed by him, or if he has been 
judicially ordered or decreed to contribute to such child’s support, and if 
such child, if born after December 31, 1917, shall have been born in the 
United States or in its insular possessions. 

Grandchild, meaning a child, as above defined, of a child as above defined. 

Parent, including father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, stepfather 
and stepmother either of the insured or of his/her spouse. 

Brother or sister, including of the half blood as well as of the whole blood, 
stepbrothers and stepsisters and brothers and sisters through adoption. 

Unless other designation is made by the insured, such person or persons, 
within the permitted class of beneficiaries, as would under the laws of the 
place of residence of the insured be entitled to his personal property in case 
of intestacy shall be deemed designated as the beneficiary or beneficiaries to 
whom shall be paid any instalments remaining unpaid upon the death, or 
disqualification under the provisions of the act, of any named beneficiary. 

6. In case the applicant does not desire the premium to be deducted from 
his/her pay (or his/her deposit) he/she should so elect in writing at the 
time of making application; but if no election is made it shall have the effect 
to provide for such deduction from his/her pay, or if such pay be insufh- 
cient, any balance from his/her deposit. 

7, Applications for insurance are to be made upon the blanks provided by 
the bureau, but any wriling sufficiently identifying the applicant and specify- 
ing the amount of insurance shall be deemed sufficient. Upon request of the 
. bureau, however, the applicant shall fill out and sign the proper blank as of 
the original date. 

8. If a signed writing requesting insurance for less than $4500 is mailed 
or delivered before the 12th day of February, 1918, to the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, Washington, D. C., or to any branch thereof or to any officer 
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of the United States authorized to receive the same, such insurance, in the 
absence of other specification in such writing, shall be and be deemed applied 
for and the contract made on such 12th day of February, 1918, the provi- 
sions of Section 401 as to automatic insurance meanwhile continuing in full 
force; if so mailed or delivered on or after such day, or if for $4500 or 
more, though mailed or delivered before such day, the insurance shall, in 
the absence of other specification in such writing, be and be deemed applied 
for and the contract made on the day of mailing or delivery. 

9. These terms and conditions are subject in all respects to the provisions 
of such act and of any amendments thereto and of all regulations there- 


under now in force or hereafter adopted. 
Wiuiam C. De Lanoy, 


Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1917. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance 


Division of Form 2 a a 

Military and Naval Insurance = = 

APPLICATION FOR INSURANCE ay 

My ffullsnamessaennise aticinsocs cilocetaee sneer mientras 3 5 
tom 

Home*addresSant cee rt toe cin ean ee ee = a 


©, 0/0) 00 6.010.008 410 6.0 10 (018 108.0 0 6.0 0 0 6.0.0 0.0 0 06 0 660 66 610 60 50 6 


ee 


Age 
(Month) (Day) (Year) (Nearest birthday) 


Present rank... Present station........ Date of enlistment........ 
(Month) (Day) (Year) 


I hereby apply for insurance in the sum of $...... payable to myself dur- 
ing permanent total disability and from and after my death to the following 
persons in the following amounts: 


Post Office Address Amount of Insur- 
(a) No. and street or rural} ance for each 
‘ route beneficiary 
(b) City, town or post office} (In multiples of 
and State $500 only) 


Name 


Relationship of Beneficiary 
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In case any beneficiary die or become disqualified after becoming entitled 
to an instalment but before receiving all instalments, the remaining instal- 
ments are to be paid to such person or persons within the permitted class of 
beneficiaries as would under the laws of my place of residence be entitled 
to my personal property in case of intestacy. 

I authorize the necessary monthly deduction from my pay, or if insufh- 
cient, from any deposit with the United States, in payment of the premiums 
as they become due, unless they be otherwise paid. 

If this application is either for more than $4000 insurance or is signed on 
or after February 12, 1918, I offer it and it is to be deemed made as of the 
date of signature. 

If this application is for less than $4500 insurance and in favor of wife, 
child or widowed mother and is signed before February 12, 1918, I offer it 
and it is to be deemed made as of February 12, 1018. 

If this application is for less than $4500 and in favor of some person or 
persons other than wife, child or widowed mother and is signed before Feb- 
Tuary 12, 1918, I offer it and it is to be deemed made as of 

Date of Signature 


Strike out whichever is not wanted. 
February 12, 1918, 


NOTE.—If in the last paragraph, you strike out “Date of Signa- 
ture’”’ leaving “ February 12, 1918,” the law gives you $25 a month 
for life in case of permanent total disablement occurring prior to such 
date and the same monthly amount to your wife, child or widowed 
mother, but nothing to anyone else in case of your death before such 
date, and the insurance for the designated beneficiary other than wife, 
child or widowed mother is effective only if you die on or before Feb- 
ruary 12, 1918. ; { 

If you strike out “ February 12, 1918,” leaving “ Date of Signature,” 
a smaller insurance both against death and disability takes effect at 
once, but is payable in case of death to the designated beneficiary. 


Sigtiedaat manera ern eee 
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The situation presented by this law, so far as at this early date 
its ultimate effects can be known, is well presented by an author- 
ity as follows: * 

While all is still guesswork, it now seems not unlikely that an average of 
at least $7500 for each officer and man in the service may be applied for. 


If this guess is not extravagant, the War Risk Bureau will have on its books 
within four months something like $15,000,000,000 of soldiers’ and sailors’ 


1 Editorial by Arthur Marsh in The Economic World, n. s., vol. xiv, No. 18, 
Dmos2: 
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life and disability insurances; while if it becomes necessary, as the present 
war situation would appear to indicate, to increase the country’s military 
and naval forces to 5,000,000 men or more, the sum total of the outstanding 
insurances might be raised to $30,000,000,000 or even perhaps $40,000,000,000. 
This last amount would be nearly double the aggregate of the outstanding 
insurances of the existing American private insurance companies at the end 
of 1916 (about $24,600,000,000), and nearly $10,000,000,000 in excess of all 
the outstanding life insurances of all kinds in the United States on that date, 
including those of the fraternal benefit associations. In fact, it would not 
fall so very far below the sum total of all the life insurance outstanding in 
the entire world at the present time. 

Whether or not the sailors’ and soldiers’ life and disability insurances 
written by the War Risk Bureau ultimately reach an aggregate amount so 
enormous as this, it seems tolerably certain that before the end of the war 
they will have outstripped the total of life insurances written in this country 
by private agencies. It goes without saying that the creation of so unprece- 
dented an amount of life insurance conducted by a single institution—and 
that governmental in character—can not fail to have powerful effects for the 
private companies. These effects, too, must be felt for a very long period 
of time, much more than an ordinary generation; for, according to life insur- 
ance experience, more than three-quarters of a century will have elapsed 
before the last of the youths now governmentally insured will have died. 

Although, naturally, the obscurity which surrounds the future action of 
forces so vast as those set in motion by a scheme of this magnitude, is far 
too dense to make it possible to penetrate deeply into the matter and to 
answer with much assurance of correctness the question of the consequences 
that will be found in the long run to flow from it. . 

The immediate effects of the government insurance upon the private insti- 
tutions are likely to be of much less consequence than the future effects; 
and yet the former may prove to be not inconsiderable. The chief of these 
immediate effects will perhaps be the cancelation of existing policies with 
the private companies, in order that the maximum of the government insur- 
ance may be comfortably carried. . . . It is true, to be sure, that but a 
small proportion of men below the age of thirty—the upper age limit for 
the rank and file in the conscripted army—have reached the point of taking 
out life insurance at all; and those that have insured themselves have as a 
rule taken only very moderate amounts of insurance. The companies, there- 
fore, would be exposed to no great amount of cancelations on the part of the 
enlisted men. The case of the officers is somewhat different, since there is 
no maximum age limitation for them, and in fact a majority of them belong 
to the ages at which life insurance is most freely taken out, so that the sum 
total of the officers’ insurances exposed to cancelation is no doubt a very 
respectable amount. Yet, after all, it is improbable that the companies will 
lose in this way any very large percentage of the business now on their 
books—and it may well be that they would prefer to lose this, rather than 
have to meet the war risk exposure upon it. 

When we turn from the immediate to the future effects of the govern- 
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ment insurance upon the business of the private companies, that future effect 
which is most clearly discernible is the probable large proportionate reduction 
in the number of potential policyholders during the quarter-century or so 
following the war. Should our military and naval forces be brought up to 
5,000,000 men or more, and should the great majority of these take the gov- 
ernment insurance to the largest extent their pay, their other income and 
the resources of their families permit, a great gap would be made in the 
normally expected clientele of the private companies—assuming, of course, 
that the insured soldiers and sailors upon their return to civil life avail 
themselves of the privilege of converting their war policies into one or 
another of the usual forms of life insurance. That such conversion will be 
made by the great majority of those thrifty enough to carry any life insur- 
ance at all seems more than probable, inasmuch as the premium rates will 
contain virtually no loading for commissions and but a light loading for 
expenses—and consequently will be lower than any rates feasible for private 
companies, unless the latter can overcome the handicap by means of 
unusually high investment earnings. 

Here, then, as it appears to us, is a very real problem, which the private 
companies must face in the future as a result of the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
life and disability insurance. 


It is to be especially noted that the cost of this insurance to 
the insured is very moderate. This is due to the fact that the 
government pays all the administrative expenses and bears the 
excess mortality. The insured does not have in his premium any 
charge for the agent’s commission, the examination fee, rent, 
offices or any of the ordinary costs of a policyholder in a regular 
private insurance company, except the mortality cost, and a part 
of this is borne by the government. The applications up to 
December I, 1917, totaled 156,511, calling for insurance of 
$1,341,178,500. This is an average of $8,588 per man. 

In addition to this life insurance, there is also granted another 
kind of insurance—disability—the discussion of which properly 
belongs in this chapter of the effects of the war on insurance. 

As is generally known, it has become the practice of many 
life insurance companies to incorporate in their regular policies 
of life insurance a clause known as the Disability Clause, which 
provides that in case of the permanent and total disability of 
the insured, no further premiums are required of him. The 
policy then either becomes paid up and is paid to the beneficiary 
on the death of the insured, or is paid in instalments. 
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Under the United States law for the insuring of those in 
military and naval service, compensation is paid for disability. 
The compensation is on a monthly basis and varies from $30 
to $100 per month, in case of total disability, the amount being 
adjusted to the number of dependents or the extent of the dis- 
ability, as in the case of the loss of both feet, hands or eyes, 
when the rate of compensation is $100 per month. In case 
the disability is partial, ‘the monthly compensation shall be 
a percentage of the compensation that would be payable for 
total disability, equal to the degree of the reduction in earning 
capacity resulting from the disability.” A schedule or ratings 
of reductions in earning capacity from specific injuries or com- 
binations of injuries of a permanent nature is to be adopted and 
applied by the administrators of the law. In addition to this 
compensation, the law provides further that such reasonable 
medical, surgical and hospital services shall be furnished by the 
United States, as well as such artificial limbs, trusses, and similar 
appliances, as “the director may determine to be useful and 
reasonably necessary.’’ An especially interesting and important 
feature of the disability insurance is that one which provides 
for a system of reeducation for those cases ‘‘ of dismemberment, 
of injuries to sight or hearing.”’ 

The government provides this system of vocational training 
and reeducation and requires the insured to pursue the course 
of training. In case of wilful failure to do so, the compensation 
is suspended. In case such a course prevents the injured person 
from acquiring a substantially gainful occupation, a form of 
enlistment into the military or naval service may be required. 
This enlistment will entitle the person to full pay on the basis 
of the last month of his active service and his family to family 
allowance and allotment in lieu of all other compensations for 
the time being. Just what use would be made of these partially 
disabled persons is uncertain, and this, like many other sections 
of the law, leaves the matter open for later administrative regu- 
lation or judicial interpretation. 

The good features of this unusual experiment in government 
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life insurance by the United States are evident. The measure 
was adopted when feelings of patriotism were at a high point. 
There was a disposition to be impatient with those who opposed 
the measure and perhaps weaknesses in it will develop because 
of the fact that it was not subjected to the normal amount of 
criticism of bills in times of peace as they proceed through 
Congress. Few cared to appear as wishing to treat the soldiers 
and sailors in any but the most liberal manner. The offering 
up of a life in the service of the nation does not easily lend 
itself to the counters of the market place, and to many the most 
liberal treatment of those who were entering the active war 
service of the nation seemed but an inadequate compensation 
for the risk which they were assuming. Nevertheless, these 
laudable sentiments of those instrumental in enacting the legis- 
lation and those silent critics will not do away with the purely 
practical problems which will arise in the applying of the law. 


Probable Results of Government Insurance 


The results may ultimately be very great. If, for example, 
it is found by experience that the government can successfully 
insure four or five millions of its citizens who are at war, it 
may well be asked why it can not insure those many other 
millions who are in civil life. In other words, the act may result 
in bringing to the front, as a practical question, government life 
insurance and the prohibition of private life insurance. It is 
not suggested that this would be a public calamity, but this 
example is given as only one of the many practical questions 
of large import which may arise as a result of this public insur- 
ance act. 

Other questions may concern themselves with the administra- 
tion of the law in its political party aspects. Theoretically, the 
government ought to be able to conduct this public life insurance 
organization at an actually lower per unit cost for the overhead 
expenses, even if such elements as rent and interest on the invest- 
ment were allowed. The business of life insurance seems to be 
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one subject to a considerable degree to the principle of decreasing 
cost, and the government ought to be in position to take peculiar 
advantage of this principle. However, as is well known, prac- 
tical considerations often interfere with the realization of the- 
oretical possibilities. In some countries, as, for example, Aus- 
tralia, the private insurance organizations in competition with 
state insurance seem to have been able to supply life insurance 
on as advantageous terms as the public organization. 


III 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON SOCIAL 
INSURANCE AND PENSIONS 


No other form of insurance was receiving more attention 
preceding the war than the so-called social insurance. In many 
respects, all forms of insurance are social, and the term “ social 
insurance” does not mean the same thing in all countries or to 
all students of insurance. It may be defined in a general sense 
to include all those kinds of insurance which have for their 
purpose the securing of social benefits as contrasted with benefits 
to the individual and which, therefore, have in their conduct a 
large degree of governmental participation, either as minute 
supervision, or as a form of insurance transacted in part or in 
whole by the government. The specific forms of insurance 
usually included under the term “ social insurance” are work- 
men’s compensation for death or injury while in employment, 
unemployment, sickness and old age insurance. For the purpose 
of this discussion of the effect of the war on social insurance, 
allowances for the family of soldiers and sailors, and pensions 
will be included. 


GrowTH OF SociAL INSURANCE 


The great development of social insurance during the last 
quarter of a century has been due to a number of causes. 

In the first place, there has been an undoubted development of 
what may, for lack of a better term, be called a social conscience; 
that is to state, society has increasingly realized that in the 
operation of the prevailing economic system, certain costs are 
entailed which are properly social costs instead of individual 
costs, and that principles of justice dictated that such costs 
should be borne by society as increased taxes to pay in whole 
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or in part the cost of old age pensions, invalidity, and compensa- 
tion insurance. Or the cost may have been met by an increased 
price for the goods and services produced by those who bene- 
fited directly by the particular form of insurance, 

In the second place, the growth of representative government 
in most of the leading nations and the increased political power 
of the wage earners have furthered the development of social 
insurance. 

In the third place, social insurance has shared in the scientific 
development of business. By this is meant that in the improved 
organization of business the importance of the role which labor 
plays has come to be recognized, and it is good business to 
conserve and protect this labor force. 

In the development of social insurance the governments have 
had a large part and, strange as it may seem, at first thought, 
this form of insurance has had a much more extensive develop- 
ment in the European nations than in the United States. In the 
latter country, both on account of a persisting individualism and . 
the relatively higher wages and greater opportunities for the 
wage-earning class, the adoption of social insurance has lagged 
behind that of Europe. In the Australasian countries, on the 
other hand, where industrial development has been even more 
recent than in the United States, such insurance has had a 
greater development. This is probably due, primarily, to the 
better organization of the labor class which has made possible the 
exertion of a strong influence on governmental policy. 


EFFECT OF WAR ON SocIAL INSURANCE 


The war is having both positive and negative effects on social 
insurance. In the former respect, it is causing an increased 
participation by the governments in certain forms of this insur- 
ance, especially that having for its purpose the aiding of families 
of those directly engaged in the service of the nation. If, as 
seems probable, one result of the war will be to give the wage 
earners an increased influence in government, it may be expected 
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that this form of insurance will have a marked development at 
their hands. 

The brunt of the actual warfare is being borne by this class 
in society, and it may well happen that they will insist that the 
particular society or nation “saved” by their sacrifices shall 
bear the cost, and it may also well happen that the social aspect 
of producing goods and services will be emphasized if the po- 
litical power rests after the war more largely in the hands of 
the masses. 

On the other hand, there are certain negative effects of the 
war on social insurance. Owing to the staggering costs of the 
war, every nation has been compelled to increase taxes and call 
upon its citizens to loan their funds to the government. This 
has been true not only of belligerents, but also of many neutrals, 
and has necessitated the strictest economy by the nations, so 
that accustomed expenses have been curtailed. It has been a 
question of finding new sources of revenue, reducing wherever 
possible expenses and postponing plans for additional outlays. 
Social insurance has thus suffered, both because plans for its 
extension have been curtailed in many cases, and also because 
there has been an abandonment or modification of plans of it 
actually in practice. 

The enormous increase in the cost of living has affected sick- 
ness, old age, workmen’s compensation, and family allowances. 
The sums granted by the original acts often are pathetically small 
under the prevailing high level of prices. 

A discussion of the status of social insurance under war con- 
ditions in the leading nations will show how it has been affected. 


SoctaL INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


It has been stated that in the United States certain forms of 
this insurance have had little or no development. This state- 
ment applies particularly to old age, sickness, and unemployment 
insurance. Whatever of health insurance there is, has been a 
matter for the individual to transact with the ordinary private 
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companies. The same is true of a large amount of personal 
accident insurance, while unemployment and old age insurance 
have had no special application. Compensation insurance laws 
are in force in a large majority of the states, all except five of 
them having some form of compensation insurance for workmen 
injured in the course of their employment. Likewise, the federal 
government has'a similar law for certain classes of federal gov- 
ernment employes or those engaged in interstate commerce. 
There has been no disposition to abandon these plans of insur- 
ance, although the great increase in the cost of living makes the 
awards, either granted by the award boards or established in the 
law, of much reduced value to the recipients. 

There has been, however, a large extension of the activity of 
the federal government in providing allowances and other assist- 
ance to the individuals and their dependents because of their 
enrollment in the service of the nation. In the part of this study 
devoted to marine insurance, the provision or allowance made 
by the federal governments to officers and men of the navy 
who lost their lives or were captured has been discussed. 


War Risk Social Insurance 


However, it is in connection with the second amendment to 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau Act, passed by Congress 
October 6, 1917, that the most important government assistance 
is granted. 

This comprehensive act provides for life insurance, which 
has been previously described, for allotments and family allow- 
ances, and for compensation in case of death or disability. The 
allotment and allowance are compulsory as to wife, a divorced 
wife who has not remarried and to whom alimony has been 
decreed, and to a child, and voluntary as to any other person, 
with certain minor limitations. The monthly compulsory allot- 
ment has a maximum of not more than one-half the pay, but 
not less than $15. Any additional sum from the monthly pay 
may be deposited to the credit of the enlisted man, who receives 
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interest on it from the government at the rate of 4 per cent. In 
addition, the government may pay, upon proper application by 
the enlisted man, to his family or beneficiary a sum not to 
exceed $50 per month, the particular sum depending upon the 
number and degree of direct relationship of the dependents or 
beneficiaries. For this purpose of family allowances, two classes 
are established: Class A includes the wife and children, and 
Class B includes the parent, brother, sister, and grandchild. 
Under certain limitations, both a divorced wife and an illegiti- 
mate child are included under the provisions for the allowance. 
Dependency is the test to be applied in determining the right to 
the allowance. 

Compensation is also provided “ for death or disability result- 
ing from personal injury suffered or disease contracted in the 
line of duty by any commissioned officer or enlisted man, or by 
any member of the Army Nurse Corps (female) or of the Navy 
Nurse Corps (female) when employed in the active service.” 

If death results, the compensation granted varies from $25 
a month for a widow to $47.50 a month for a widow and two 
children, with an additional $5 a month for each additional child 
up to two. If there is no widow, but dependent children, the 
compensation for one child is $20 a month, for three children 
$40 a month, and $5 per month for each additional child up to 
two. A compensation of $20 a month is established for a 
widowed mother. 

Certain other allowances are made, as, for example, $100 for 
burial expenses and’the return of the body to the home. The 
allowance to the widow or widowed mother continues until remar- 
riage and to the children up to the age of eighteen years or mar- 
riage. The term ‘“‘ widow” for this purpose is defined as “ one 
who shall have married the deceased not later than ten years after 
the time of injury.” This limitation was imposed to guard 
against an evil which was present in the pension systems of the 
United States. There have been examples where old soldiers, 
receiving a pension, have been married by those who seemed 
to be chiefly interested in the pension. 
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The compensation for disability includes total temporary dis- 
ability, permanent disability and partial disability. The com- 
pensation provided depends upon the degree of disability and 
the number of dependents. For total disability, the allowance 
is $30 a month when no wife or child is living; for a wife and 
three or more children $75 per month. If, in addition, the 
recipient is in a helpless condition, an additional sum of not . 
to exceed $20 per month is allowed for a nurse or an attendant, 
but if the disability results from the loss of both feet or both 
hands or both eyes, or “ for becoming totally blind or helpless 
and permanently bedridden from causes occurring in the line 
of duty in the service of the United States,” the rate of com- 
pensation shall be $100 per month. 

In case of partial disability, the compensation is a percentage 
of that which would be payable for total disability, “ equal to 
the degree of the reduction in earning capacity resulting from 
the disability.” This is an adoption of the general method of 
awarding compensation under the compensation laws of most of 
the states. 

Still further, the injured person, in addition to the compensa- 
tion, is furnished by the United States with “such reasonable 
governmental medical, surgical and hospital services, and with 
such supplies, including artificial limbs, trusses, and similar appli- 
ances, as the director may determine to be useful and reasonably 
necessary.” 

The more detailed provisions of this law may be consulted in 
the Appendix. It may appear unpatriotic and critical to char- 
acterize these provisions together with the insurance feature 
which has been previously described as ‘‘ generous,” since the 
risk or sacrifice of life for the service of the nation can not be 
estimated in terms of money. Such allowances are only generous 
as compared with those which are and have been made by other. 
nations, as well as those which have been made in the past by 
the United States. This last phase of the comparison brings up 
the question of the pension system of the United States, which 
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must now be described in order that a comparison of the value of 
the two methods may be made. 


Pension System of the United States 


There are three general types of pensions which have been 
provided by the United States: 

First, the retirement pension for officers and men of the 
regular establishment. This includes the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard, but, with the exception of the last 
named, no allowance is made for an enlisted man unless he has 
served at least thirty years. But no allowance is made for widows 
and children of either officers or enlisted men who are killed in 
the service, except a death gratuity. 

Second, the general pensions for officers disabled in the 
service and not a part of the regular establishment, and for 
enlisted men disabled in the federal service, as well as for widows, 
children and other dependents of officers and enlisted men who 
have been killed in the federal service. 

Third, the service pensions provided by various acts of Con- 
gress, under which veterans of wars, their widows and de- 
pendents have been granted pensions without reference to a 
disability incurred in the service, or without reference to the 
cause of death. That is, they are pensions for service to the 
nation. Under the first class, the retirement allowance has been 
three-fourths of the active pay. If the retirement was made on 
account of disability, the pension took no cognizance of this 
important fact, but was based on the pay received. Nor was 
the death gratuity to the widow or other beneficiary granted 
unless the officer or enlisted man was in active service. 

In a recent study which has been made of the general and 
service pension laws the author describes them as follows: * 

1 Governmental Provisions in the United States and Foreign Countries for 


Members of the Military Forces and Their Dependents, Capt. S. Herbert 
Wolfe, U. S. Department of Labor, Miscellaneous Series, No. 11. 
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Service Pensions 


The principle that some compensation was due from the government for 
disability or death had been established by legislation long before the out- 
break of the Civil War. In general, in 1860, the man totally disabled in 
service and the widow and children of the man dying as a result of service 
were entitled for life to one-half of the pay the man was receiving at the 
time of his injury or death; the minimum rate for total disability was fixed 
at $8 a month and the maximum rate for disabled men and for widows was 
half the pay of the lieutenant colonel. The man who was slightly disabled 
received a pension at a lower rate according to the extent of his disability. 

In 1862 the minimum for a widow was raised to $8 and the maximum for 
a widow or a totally disabled man was reduced to $30 monthly. Four years 
later a supplementary allowance of $2 monthly was granted to the widow 
for each child under sixteen years of age. The widow’s scale was again 
amended in 1886 by raising the minimum to $12 monthly. For the disabled 
man a pension based not on the pay of his rank but on the nature of his 
disability was first provided in 1864, when he was allowed $25 monthly for 
the loss of both hands or the sight of both eyes, and $20 monthly for the 
loss of both feet. The list of disabilities for which pension rates were 
specified was soon extended and practically reached its present form in 1872. 
The rates have been greatly increased, however, since that time. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1860, there were on the pension roll 
11,284 persons and the expenditure for pensions was a little over a million 
dollars. In 1865, the number of pensioners under the general law had 
jumped to 85,986 and the annual expenditure to $8,500,000. The number of 
persons receiving pensions because of disability or death in the service 
reached its maximum in 1891, with 530,174 persons on the rolls and an annual 
expenditure of over $104,000,000. Since that time the decrease in number of 
pensioners and in annual disbursements for disability or death in the service 
has been continuous, although during the year ended June 30, 1916, there 
were still more than 140,000 persons on this roll and the disbursements 
amounted to $30,700,000. The total expenditure for these pensions trom 1860 
to 1916 has amounted to almost two and three-fourths billion dollars 
($2,735,635,725.89). The disbursements to disabled survivors have been more 
than double those to widows and other dependents, 70 per cent of the total 
amount having been paid to survivors and 30 per cent to widows and others. 
It is only since 1878, however, that the annual disbursements to disabled 
survivors have been greater than those to the dependents of men killed in 
the service. Year by year from 1864 to 1874, inclusive, the number of depend- 
ents on the roll was greater than the number of disabled survivors. And 
from 1860 to 1877, inclusive, the annual disbursements to dependents were 
greater than those to survivors. 

Service pensions had been granted before 1860 to men who had served at 
least six months or until the close of the Revolutionary War and to their 
widows and children. In 1862 a law was passed practically excluding new 
claims for pensions under these old laws. 
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The first pension for service in any other war, granted without reference 
to disability or death incurred in the service, was granted in 1871. This 
applied only to the War of 1812. The first Mexican War service pension 
was enacted in 1887 and the first Civil War service pension in 1890. 

Since 1890 the monthly rates for service pensions have been repeatedly 
raised. They are not, however, uniform for the various wars. For example, 
pensions to Civil War veterans under the most recent act affecting them 
(May II, 1912) range from $13 to $30, according to age and length of 
service. Pensions to men who participated in the Indian wars are fixed 
at $20 monthly. Pensions to widows without children under sixteen years 
of age range from $12 to $20 monthly. Children under sixteen years of age 
of men who served at least ninety days in the Civil War are eligible to pen- 
sion, but no children are provided for under service acts relating to other 
wars. The rate for each child of a pensioned mother is $2 monthly; a family 
of motherless children receives $12 monthly plus the $2 extra for each indi- 
vidual child. As with pensions under the general law, a “helpless” child 
Over sixteen is pensionable provided he was under sixteen years of age at 
the time of his father’s death. Dependents other than widow and children 
are not eligible to service pensions. 

Not only have the rates of the Civil War service pensions been raised since 
1890, but the limitations concerning disability or dependency have been 
relaxed. At first a man was eligible to a pension only if he were incapaci- 
tated for manual labor, although his disability need bear no relation what- 
‘ever to his Civil War service, and a widow must have been without means 
of support other than her own daily labor. Now, however, age without 
disability entitles a man to a Civil War service pension, and any widow who 
was married before June 27, 1905, to a man who had served ninety days in 
the Civil War is entitled to a pension without regard to dependency. 

The service pensions for the War of 1812 and the Mexican War had little 
effect upon either the amounts paid to pensioners or the number of bene- 
ficiaries. The Civil War service pension act (1800), on the other hand, 
raised the total number of pensioners under all laws from approximately 
450,000 in 1890 to 965,000 in 1893. 

The rates for the service pension at that time ranged from $6 to $12 and 
were higher than those awarded for very minor disabilities under the gen- 
eral law. It would appear that many pensioners may have applied for 
transfer to the service pension roll, since the total number of pensioners 
under all laws continued to increase until 1902, although the number of pen- 
sioners under the general law declined steadily and rapidly after 1801, and 
this rapid decline could hardly be accounted for by the number of deaths 
occurring among the pensioners. Furthermore, the total number of pen- 
sioners, after remaining fairly constant for three years after 1902, began to 
decrease rapidly after 1905, while the decrease in the number of service pen- 
sioners did not begin until four years later and was checked temporarily 
by the passing of a new law in Io912. 

The difference between the maximum number of pensioners under the gen- 
eral law and the maximum number under the service acts is noteworthy: 
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530,000 persons received pensions in 1891 for death or disability incurred in 
the service; 693,000 persons received pensions in 1909 for service without 
regard to cause of death or disability. 

The effect of the service pension legislation upon pension expenditure has 
been striking. The total amount paid in pensions from 1860 to 1916 is nearly 
five billion dollars ($4,946,792,242.90), and more than two-fifths of this 
amount, 44.7 per cent ($2,211,156,517.01), has been paid for service pensions. 
The largest annual expenditure for pensions under the general law was the 
$104,500,000 paid to 530,000 persons in 1891. The largest annual expenditure 
for service pensions was the $136,800,000 paid to 627,000 persons in 1914. 

In this connection the total number of soldiers and sailors engaged in all 
the previous wars of the United States is of interest: 


Revolutionary Wat. wesc cece see amie eee ar 184,038 
War Of 1812 "2. he arene ec eer errs 286,730 
Wikereteetie WERE! Gon nbucuedooctoacube eta Rite ae crete Cte 78,718 
[indian “warsSietachi oe socciracite rete he St hails doh Tare eats ashe 83,003 
Givil” War seca mot ciiee oe ene ECE ee teria 2,213,305 
Spanish War > sh, cece tee eee ee cate eee aoe teresa ate 312,000 
Philippines vanid = @hiniamenceis eiereree ee erie ont eererate 146,151 

TOtals cvcchae ecu ceicr toe n ert dare erent ace ete 3,304,995 


Payments under the service acts were negligible until after the passing of 
the first Civil War service act, when they increased from $1,766,874 in 1890 
to $56,133,570 in 1893. When the service pensions were increased for the 
older pensioners in 1907, the number of pensioned survivors rose slightly 
and the annual expenditure, to survivors only, rose from $57,000,000 in 1907 
to $76,500,000 in 1908. Again, in 1912, the rate was increased and annual 
expenditure to survivors rose from $69,500,000 in 1912 to $94,500,000 in 1913. 

In the same way the number of widows on the service pension roll increased 
a little more rapidly after the change in the widows’ law in 1908 and the 
annual expenditure for service pensions to widows rose from $21,000,000 in 
1908 to $32,750,000 in 1900. 

The total expenditure for pensions has been so great that the millions of - 
dollars appropriated by special acts on behalf of individuals are a small per- 
centage of the total. An analysis of the annual reports of the Commissioner 
of Pensions shows that from 1861 to 1901, inclusive, the number of new 
pensioners added year by year plus the number of pensioners receiving an 
increased amount was 2,837,455 under the public acts and 8,172 under the 
special acts. Since 1901, however, there has been a marked increase in the 
amount of special pension legislation, so that the total number of persons 
affected by special acts from 1861 to 1915, inclusive, had risen to 45,217. 
Most of the special legislation is concerned with granting a special rate to 
pensioners already on the rolls under the public laws. Since roo1, for 
example, seven-eighths of the special acts have granted increased and only 
one-eighth have added new pensioners to the roll. 

The part played by pensioners under special acts during the last six years 
appears more clearly from the following comparison compiled from the 
annual reports of the Commissioner of Pensions: 
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PENSIONS UNDER PusBLic AND SpectaL Laws, I0II TO 1916 


Pensions under Public Laws Pensions under Special Laws 

Year Number Annual Value of Number Annual Value of 
Ended of Pen- Premiums of Pen- Premiums 
June 30 sioners Total Average sioners Total Average 
I911.... 869,775 $148,222,880.80 $170.40 22,323 $6,611,357 $206.17 
UWA nss5 esr ANG) 144,973,500.40 172.06 22,084 6,584,572 298.12 
TORS eR OC 14 164,791,688.82 206.46 22,016 6,699,006 304.28 
1914.... 765,559 160,504,849.26 2009.66 19,680 5,944,484 302.05 
LOLS 720,409 154,531,719.78 212.71 21,648 6,640,722 306.76 
1916.... 688,913 147,473,711.26 214.07 20,059 6,235,218 301.82 


In the European nations the granting of separation allowances 
is the rule, either upon the enlistment of the man or, in case of 
need, on the part of his dependents. Since the beginning of 
the war, the European nations have greatly extended these allow- 
ances to dependents. 

The table on pages 154 and 155 shows the important statistics 
in reference to the operation of the pension system of the United 
States. 


Evils of the Pension System 


The evils of the pension system in the United States are too 
well known to need a detailed discussion. In its actual operation 
the intended recipient has been benefited but little or not at all 
in many cases. Pensions have not infrequently been used to 
further political party ends. Considerations of fairness and 
equity as between individual pensioners have been so often dis- 
regarded that the whole pension system in the United States 
became a reproach to the representative form of government. 
The generosity of a grateful people to those who gave their 
lives and services to the perpetuation of the republic was prosti- 
tuted by selfish considerations. 

The contrast between the old system of pensions and that 
provided by the war risk insurance acts of 1917 is most striking. 
The feature of compensation, so far as such an end is possible, 
is made the basis of the new laws. Life insurance, disability 
insurance, dependent allowances cover the contingencies of 
death, of support if disabled, and, last, but not least, the family, 
or the dependents, are provided for during his period of service 


DISABILITY AND SERVICE Pensions (ExcLupING TREASURY SETTLEMENTS) * Pap TO SuRVIVORS 
AND to DEPENDENTS—NUMBER OF PENSIONERS AND ANNUAL DisBURSEMENTS, 1860-1916 


[Data from annual reports of U. S. Commissioner of Pensions and data in office of Auditor of the 
Department of the Interior] 


Pensions for Disability 


Grand Total 


Fiscal Fs Widows and Other 
eae Total Survivors Dependents 
Ended | Num- 
June 30 ae of Se < 
en- al Num 
sioners ber of Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount 
Pen- Paid ber Paid ber Paid 
sioners 
| 
Motal Veer 024,940,702, 242-005 ve se - $2,735,635,725-89] ...... |§1,916,325,408.16] ...... | $819,310,317.73 
1860...} 11,284 1,103,562.03 | 11,284 I,103,562.0 1358 67,810. 26 6 ¥oy 
1861...] 10,709 1,073,061.55 | 10,709 Pore oisige ee Aba eig ae Pad orig ae 
1862. 8,159 790,384.76 8,159 790,384.76 4,341 361,549.75] 3,818 428,835.01 
1863...| 14,791 1,029,143.08 | 14,791 1,029,143.08 7,821 437:725.97| 6,970 591,417.11 
1864...| 51,135 4,504,616.52 | 51,135]  4,504,616.52 | 23,479 1,440,975.27| 27,656 3,063,641.25 
1865...| 85,986 8,525,153.11 | 85,986 8,525,153.11 | 35,880 2,206,342.06] 50,106 6,318,811.05 
1866...| 126,722 13,459,996.43 |126,722| 13,459,996.43 | 55,652 3,872,161.90|] 71,070 9,587,834.53 
1867...1155,474 18,619,956.46 |155,474| 18,619,956.46 | 71,856 6,505,773-83| 83,618 12,114,182.63 
1868...|169,643 24,010,981.99 |169,643| 24,010,981.99 | 75,957 7,582,156.85| 93,686 16,428,825.14 
1850: 3 187,963 28,422,884.08 |187,963) 28,422,884.08 | 82,859 9,509,354.99|105,104 18,913,529.09 
1870...| 198,686 27,780,805.81 |198,686| 27,780,805.81 | 87,521 95137,362.43 |111,165 18,643,443.38 
1871...| 207,495 33,077,383-63 |206,768) 33,074,317.58 2,66 12 6 114,101 20 
1872...|232,229 30,169,341.00 |212,102, 27, $5031.58 96,854 10,204,288.44 115,248 ee 
1873. 238,411 29,185,289.52 |215,092, 26,417,378.95 |101,234 10,725,797-49 |113,858 1§,091,581.46 
1874. ..| 236,241 30,593,749.56 |213,309| 28,388,900.21 |104,008 11,027,553.22|109,301 17,361,346.99 
1875...| 234,821 29,683,116.63 |213,733| 27,794,516.56 |107,114 11,934,109.61 |106,669 15,860,406.95 
1876...| 232,137 28,351,599.69 |212,944| 26,816,789.56 |110,033 12,046,820.6s |102,911 14,769,968.91 
1877...| 232,104 28,122,683.48 |214,693| 26,826,476.75 |115,921 13,155,163.55| 98,772 13,671,313.20 
1878...| 223,998 26,530,792.10 |209,866| 25,467,301.58 |121,242 13,271,339.48| 88,624 12,195,962.10 
1879. .4 242,755 29,642,430.13 |209,940] 26,435,204.93 |126,904 14,982,867.79| 82,946 11,452,337-14 
1880...| 250,802 37,046,185.89 |215,914] 33,597,417-36 |135,272 20,876,940.64| 80,642 12,720,476.72 
1881...| 268,830 49,723,147.52 |233,903| 46,719,733-77 |155,212 34,531,541.57| 78,691 12,188,192.20 
1882. ..|285,697 53:924,506.20 |253,902| 51,422,083.72 |175,499 39,218,215.71] 78,403 12,203,868.01 
gob: +1303,658 60,064,009.23 |277:391| 57,824,132.01 |2or,111 44,807,719.81| 76,280 13,016,412.20 
Seek 322,756 $6,908,597.60 |299,346] 54,943,406.66 [221,572] 41,416,331.08| 77,774] 13,527,075.58 
5++4345,125 64,933,288.12 |324,968/ 63,207,000.59 |244,201|  47,845,006.93| 80,767; —15,361,993.66 
See 365,783] ® 63,758,645.65 |350,847| 62,155,359.62 |268,807 46,285,072.17| 82,040 15,870,287.45 
Tagg, 1'|400,007 4 73,447,639.92 |384:709, 71,520,613.79 |297,726 50,179,146.66| 86,983}  21,341,467.13 
a +1452,557| © 78,756,847-44 [419,800] 74,641,770.65 |326,835) 53,970,451.09| 92,965|  20,671,319.56 
TBo 0, | {|489,725| § 88,260,597.56 |455,887|  84,319,883.45 |356,03T| — $71338,580.29| 99,856) — 26,981,303.16 
ee +1537,944| 7 105,511,959.75 |594,999] 101,786,790.85 |398,083 75,252,712.06 |106,916 26,534,078.79 
1O91+++/676,160| 8 116,859,703.41 |539,174| 104,571,848.32 |419,046 76,255,717.23 |111,128 28,316,131.09 
1892. .41876,068| ° 139,035,612.68 |506,074| 84,676,660.15 |304,794 63,154,515.76 111,280 21,522,144.30 
r398 +|966,012 156,641,098.95 |475,662| 85,274,588.13 |365,440 63,413,495.42 110,222 21,861,092.71 
Scere 969,544 139,774,654.83 |497,759] 78,131,599.97 |362,274 591522,220.14 |105,485 18 609,379.83 
ote *|970,524 139,749,245.80 |459,886] 77,008,933.05 |357,223 59,382,212.01 |102,663 17,626,721.04 
ah + +*1970,678 138,049,540.41 |449,144| 76,188,312.26 |340,624 58,960,629.15| 99,520 17,227,683.11 
1292°**/976,014| — 130,799,242.12 [438,080] 74,865,082.92 [341,087] —_57,955,504-18] 96,093 16,909,578.74 
te ++ +1993,714 144,547,962.63 |426,770| 75,168,753.73 |331,913 58,398,678.25| 94,857 16,770,075.48 
1699.-++/991,519 138,253,922.91 |414,755| 71,044,760.70 |321,678 56,032,005.41 03,077 15,012,755.20 
aoet */993,529|  138,338,469.87 |493,145] 60,880,938.71 |311,484 551240,323-69) 91,661 14,649,615.02 
"19975735 138,405,159.74 |392,090} 68,945,322.00 |301,230 53,983,513-99| 90,860 14,961,808.01 
1902. ++1099,446 137;400,742.17 |381,107| 67,134,115.52 |28 
1903++«/996,545| 137,646,132.41 |370,235 6b scaio7aat ah Ppp eet: ee EN ert. 
Hoods <-goerés] tao.onogtets |sasuo] Seioeiorta [26a%06) | Sr'ssoua780l gages| Sag60g43 
+++/908,441 1036,612.50 1337,790| 64,854,154.54 [245,125 808,045.8 66 045,208. 
1906.../985,971 138,864,409.45 |326,964| 62,667,691 ; Ay cccten shana: ob Be Pere 
55 ; ,667,691.90 |233,669 47,905,172.75| 93,295 14,762,519.1 
1907.../967,371 138,030,894.22 |299,079| 60,627,001.30 |20 8'604.8 j paired ie 
s08 ‘/o51.087 152,959)537-96 264,387 $5,316,539.33 aaa Baie e Brey occu 
gsc ’ , ’ ‘ 252,594) 53,604,939.20 |165,458 39,710,576.23| 87,136 13,894,36 ; 
1910. .+/921,083 159,972,015.18 |241,316| 51,466,014.35 |15 8 : 3 sce 3,594,302.97 
I911.../892,098} —157,323,102-73 |230,300| 5$0,081,337.18 |i 71544) 3 109,158.38| 83,772; —13,356,855.97 
, ’ 50, F : ‘ »278,386.73| 80,106 12,802,950. 
1912... 860,294 152,986,105.22 |217,747| 47,723,111.25 oe ae 37,278,386.7 3802,950.45 
1913-.+820,200 174,160,717.85 |172,280 ae rarsase 35,500,429.21| 76,2906 12,222,682.04 
’ ’ : ’ . F 9575,761.79| 71,771 <3 86.98 
1914..+1785,239 172,408,518.29 |157,466) 35,515,542.21 | 8 He + ak < ELE oe 
1915... 748,147 165,518,266.14 |149,008 32,873,864. He eeipns gr edb es re ers ozaa 
1916...| faa. 197 3,004.34 4,948 22,258,063.99| 65,050 10,615,800. 
©) 799,572 159,155,089.92 |140,384) 30,708,635.48 | 79,247 20,627,947.06| 61,137 To oss Baad 


1 Payments by Treasury Department to beneficiarie 


s whose pensions had reverted to the Treasury be- 


cause they could 
2 Exclusive of 
3 Exclusive of 
* Exclusive of 
5 Exclusive of 


not be located when pensions were due. 
arrears, total, $120,144.53. 

arrears of $309,189.56. 

arrears of $19,941.95. 

arrears of $11,598.40. 


® Exclusive of 
7 Exclusive of 
8 Exclusive of 
® Exclusive of 
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arrears 
arrears 
arrears 
arrears 


of $14,515.72. 
of $16,220.63. 
of $13.076.27. 
of $5,602.06. 
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DISABILITY AND SERVICE PENsIons (ExcLupiING TREASURY SETTLEMENTS) ? Parp To SuRVIvoRS 


AND TO DEPENDENTS—NUMBER OF PENSIONERS AND ANNUAL DISBURSEMENTS, 1860-1916, Cont. 


Pensions for Service 


Fiscal Total 
ear 
Ended 
June 30 Name 
ber of Amount 
Pen- Paid 
sioners 
Total 


$2,211,156,517.01 


1874.44 22,932 
S75 .04)) = 20,038 
1876... 19,193 
MO rared 17,411 
1878... 14,132 
1879...) 32,815 
1880 . 34,888 
1881...) 34,927 
1882...) 31,795 
1883...| 26,267 
1884...) 23,410 
1885...) 20,157 
1886... 14,936 
1887. 21,29 
1888...) 32,757 
1889...) 33:83 
1890...| 32,945 


1896.. 5215534 
1897...| 537,934 
1898...) 566,044 
1899...] 576,764 
1900...| 590,384 
I9O1...| 605,645 
1902. 618,339 
1903...| 626,310 
1904...| 639,042 
1905...| 660,651 
1906...' 659,007 
1907...| 667,392 
1908...) 687,300 
1909 693,600 
1910..«| 679,767 
IQII 661,699 
1912 642,547 
1913-.«| 647,911 
1914... 627,773 
1915... 598,149 
1916...| 569,188 


3,066.05 
2,313,409.47 
2,767,910.57 


2,204,849.35 
1,888,600.07 
1,534,810.13 
1,296,206.73 
1,063,490.52 
3,207,225.20 


3:448,768.53 
3,003,413.75 
2,502,482.48 
12)239,877.22 
1,965,190.94 
1,726,287.53 


1,603,286.03 
1,927,026.13 
4,115,076.79 
3,940,714.11 
3,725,168.90 
12,287,855.09 
545358,952.53 
71,366,510.82 
61,643,054.86 
62,740,312.75 
61,861,228.15 
64,934,159.20 
69,379,208.90 
67,200,162.21 


68,448,531.16 
69,459,837-74 


70,266,626.65 
71,091,159.00 
74,083,768.49 
76,182,457.96 
76,196,717.55 
771403,892.92 
97,642,998.63 
108,278,660.15 
108,506,000.83 
107,241,765.55 
105,262,993.97 
130,849,969.08 
136,892,976.08 
132,644,401.80 
128,446,454.44 


Widows and Other 


Survivors Dependents Nurses 
Num- Amount Num- Amount Num- Amount 
ber Paid ber Paid ber Paid 
$1,793,128.30 
727 2,555.05 iene 511.00 . 
17,100 1,977:415.84 3,027 335,993.63 i 
18,266 2,078,606.98 5,053 689,303.59 i 
17,620 1,588,832.05 5,312 616,016.40 A 
15,875 1,355,599.86 5,163 533,000.21 
14,20 1,089,037.18 4,987 445,772.95 
12,802 934,657.82 4,609 361,548.91 
10,407 768,918.47 3,725 294,572.05 
11,621 1,014,525.66 21,194 2,192,699.54 
10,138 799,710.39| 24,750 2,658,058.14 
8,898 621,612.80 26,029 2,381,800.95 
75134 478,274.85) 24,661 2,024,207.63 
4,931 3571334.81 21,336 1,882,542.41 
3,898 278,888.85 19,512 1,686,302.09 
2,045 208,021.20 V72Te) 1,518,266.33 
1,539 144,389.59) 13,397]  1:458,896.44| .. 4 
572 158,985.69] 12,726] 1,7608,040.44] ., : 
16,866 1,935,415-55 15,891 2,179,661.24 ae : 
17,668 1,849,699.57| 16,170! 2,091,014.54] ... 5 
17,571 1,766,874.63| 15,374 1,958,204.27) ... : 
117,775 9:456,727.04| 28,211 2,831,128.05| ... : 
308,44 45,282,238.13| 61,546]  9,076,714.40| ... 6 
393,982 56,133,573-07| 96,084] 15,214,594.80| 284 : 
391,694 46,834,053.62| 109,677] 14,743,318.38) 4rq 
393,734 48,223,866.77| 116,405] 14,437,225.72 4909 
398,350 46,897,099.22| 122,644] 14,879,930.21) s4o 84,189,72 
405,742 48,022,331.04| 131,529} 16,821,548.49| 663 90,279.67 
425,943 51,351,502.80] 140,346] 17,921,076.71| 655 106,629.39 
431,773 50,318,247.18| 144,338] 16,791,365.36| 653 99,549.67 
440,380 51,580,866.13] 149,358] 16,767,211.83| 646 100,453.20 
446,769]  51,842,196.27| 158,226] 17,520,503.87| 650 975137-60 
449,873]  51,764,799.99| 167,832] 18,408,464.19| 634 93,362.47 
451,251 51,962,061.72| 174,435] 19,038,470.48| 624 89,726.80 
4575589 54,182,693.30| 180,847] 19,806,421.32| 606 94,653.87 
472,033 56,020,130.76| 188,015] 20,068,151.87! 603 94,175.33 
467,235 56,306,958.24| 191,193) 19,803,654.65| 579 86,104.06 
471,014 57,171,509.10| 195,836| 20,149,958.89| 542 82,364.93 
483,693 76,566,198.47| 203,097| 21,000,148.09 510 76,652.07 
467,099 75,478,824.04| 226,023) 32,728,207-11| 478 71,629.00 
444,636 74,187,856.02| 234,689| 34,251,140.88| 442 67,003.93 
410,847 72,125,959-35| 241,446] 35,053,949.27| 406 61,856.93 
396,549 69,575,638.55| 245,036] 35,631,927.59| 362 55,427.83 
402,787 94,686,149.48] 244,796| 36,113,262.97| 328 50,556.63 
380,815] 100,600,119.10| 246,666| 36,247,268.58 292 45,588.40 
352,500] 96,484,903.58| 245,374] 36,116,895.29| 275 42,602.93 
323,873 92,193,952145| 245,063) 36,212,564.79| 252 39,937.20 


1 Payments by Treasury Department to beneficiaries whose pensions had reverted 


cause they could not be located when pensions were due. 


to the Treasury he- 
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as well as after his return, if he does not return in a physical 
or mental condition which makes possible his support of these 
dependents. The new system is so infinitely superior to the 
old, that no political party or self-seeking politician should ever 
dare to attempt to resurrect the old, unjust system. 

It is not probable that the war will delay for any long period 
the development of social insurance in the United States. The 
principle of workmen’s compensation has received a general 
acceptance, and the few states which do not have such a law will 
doubtless enact one in the near future. Just before the war there 
was beginning to be manifested considerable interest in health 
or sickness insurance, and organizations were formed to agitate 
the question. In some cases committees had been appointed, some 
official and others unofficial, to investigate the whole question of 
sickness insurance with particular reference to its adoption in 
this country. Some interest and agitation were present also on 
the subject of unemployment insurance, old age pensions and 
invalidity insurance. The war has absorbed interest in its prob- 
lems, but, considering the relative backwardness of the United 
States in these forms of social insurance, and considering further 
some of the conditions which will probably prevail after the 
war, it would seem safe to predict that social insurance will 
have a considerable development in the United States in the near 
future, and that part of this development will be caused directly 
or indirectly by the war. 

As the people come to understand better the insurance prin- 
ciple and to realize its enormous social advantages, they will 
insist that increased use of it as a social agency be made, although 
this need not prohibit its use for purely private or business ends. 

An examination may now be made of the effect of the war 
on social insurance in the leading nations, including the new 
provisions for the protection of the dependents of those engaged 
in the war. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND PENSIONS IN CANADA 


The prewar conditions in Canada were somewhat similar to 
those in the United States as regards social insurance. Canada 
has had no such pension experience as the United States has 
had, but, on the other hand, the various forms of social insur- 
ance, as in the States, had had no considerable development. 
With the entrance of Canada into the war new problems arose 
in connection with the large number of its population dependent 
upon those called into service. Provisions for these classes have 
been made under two general forms: (a) certain benefits payable 
while in the service, and (b) other benefits payable after 
discharge. 

Under the first arrangement come the provisions of law by 
which the enlisted man is required to assign at least one-half 
his pay, and not more than twenty days’ pay in each month. 
In addition, the Canadian government grants an allowance to 
the families of officers and privates, varying according to rank, 
rather than according to the size of the family. 

In addition to these two classes of benefits, certain municipali- 
ties of Canada have insured in private life insurance companies 
the lives of their citizens for the benefit of their dependents. 
In the city of Toronto a large part of this insurance is provided 
by the city itself, instead of by the private insurance company. 

Supplementing these benefits is the Canadian Patriotic Fund. 
This fund is made up from voluntary contributions, from grants 
by some of the provinces, and from grants by minor political 
divisions. The fund is managed by private individuals and 
exists for the purpose of aiding the families of those engaged 
in the military or naval service. The benefits payable after dis- 
charge are either pensions or sums payable during reeducation. 
The yearly pension varies from $480 for the rank and file to 
$2,700 for a brigadier general. The pension covers both death 
and disability, the amount paid in case of disability being ad- 
justed to the degree of disablement. Six classes are established 
for those entitled to pensions. Class I, for example, includes 
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those of 100 per cent of disability and Class VI includes those 
with less than 20 per cent of disability. Other allowances are 
made for each child and for an attendant in case of helplessness. 

There has been considerable objection to the plan on account 
of its low scale, and it is probable that with the continuation of 
the war, or after its close, adjustments will be made." 


SoctiaAL INSURANCE IN ENGLAND 


It is difficult to describe in brief space the social insurance 
system of England and the effect of the war on it, for the 
English system, like that of Germany, is very comprehensive. 
The National Insurance Act of England with its amendments 
supplied an extensive system of social insurance. Health insur- 
ance, unemployment, and old age pensions had been provided in 
England, and the whole system of social insurance had hardly 
passed through the initial stages of application when the war 
began. Adjustments had been made from time to time to im- 
prove the system, and the unusual situation brought about by 
the war produced new conditions. Drastic changes in the Na- 
tional Insurance Act became necessary. Large numbers of 
women became industrial workers. Still larger numbers of male 
employes left the service of their regular employers to enter 
the service of the nation. The regularity of the payments to 
be made by the employe became a question, as well as the 
question of who should now make the payments. The Approved 
Societies, through which the insurance act operated in part, were 
seriously affected by the change in industrial and financial con- 
ditions, with the result that the financial condition of such 
societies became serious.” 

The problem of making provision for discharged and disabled 
soldiers arose. 

It was found by a committee appointed to investigate the con- 

*For further details, see Care of Dependents of Enlisted Men in Canada, 


S. Herbert Wolfe, U. S. Department of Labor, Miscellaneous Series, No. 10. 
* See Nineteenth Century and After, No. 485, July, 1917. 
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dition of the Approved Societies, that the actual expenditures 
for sickness insurance and maternity benefits had, for the years 
1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916, far exceeded the expected and cal- 
culated outlays.* 

All these and other complications which arose necessitated 
a modification of the National Insurance Act. The voluntary 
features of the act were limited. The benefits were extended 
to additional classes, especially to the late entrants. Another 
feature of the act, which did not work satisfactorily, was that 
which required the state to pay one penny weekly when the 
wage did not exceed two shillings a day. The societies had 
the chief work of collecting the state penny and the low wage 
earner had proved to be the most expensive type of member, 
from the administrative viewpoint. 

The report of Sir Gerald Ryan’s commission recommended 
that the burden of collecting the penny be placed on the 
employer.” 

In other respects the act has been changed to provide for the 
new conditions surrounding wage earners during war times. It 
is difficult to hazard a guess in regard to the final effects which 
the war will have in England on the various phases of social 
insurance. On the one hand there are to be considered the effects 
on such social legislation which result from the fact that the 
people and the government are hard put to it to raise the 
enormous funds which are necessary to prosecute the war. There 
is a disposition to reduce wherever possible state expenditures, 
and, therefore, social insurance is likely to suffer. On the other 
hand there is increasing evidence of the more powerful influence 
which is being, and will in the future be, exerted on legislation 
by the wage-earning class, and as a result of the increasing influ- 
ence on government of this class, it may well happen that social 
insurance will be extended. 

It is in connection with the different provisions which have 
been made for soldiers and sailors and their dependents in En- 


See The Economist, vol. 1xxxii, No. 3797, p. 1063. 
2 Ibid., vol. Ixxxiii, No. 3823, p. 1033. 
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gland, that the most significant results in securing the ends in 
view under social insurance have been achieved. Allowances 
may be paid to wives and other dependents while the man is 
in the military or naval service; other allowances may be made 
to such a man in case he can prove that certain financial losses 
under contractural obligations would result in case his payments 
are not made; disability pensions may be paid for injuries or 
disease resulting from such service; and, finally, pensions may 
be paid to wives and other dependents in case of death in the 
service. The contractural financial obligations for which an 
allowance may be granted include: interest and instalments on 
certain loans, rent on furniture or property, insurance premiums, 
taxes and school tuition. 

The separation or family allowances are paid to those directly 
dependent upon the soldier or sailor. Wives may receive this 
allowance if the husband makes an allotment of his pay, and in 
the army such allotment is compulsory except for officers. The 
minimum is 85 cents per week. In the navy such an allotment 
is not compulsory, but no allowance is granted unless such an 
allotment is made by the husband. A separation allowance is 
made for children, but no allotment from pay is required, and 
these allowances continue until the child reaches the age of 
sixteen, and may, under certain circumstances, continue until 
the age of twenty-one. 

Disability pensions are paid to those who are discharged from 
the service with a certificate that such disability is due to such 
service. The amount paid depends upon the degree of disability 
and rank. Allowance in the pension is made for dependent 
children. The earnings of the disabled soldier or sailor before 
the war may be taken as a basis of award, if this method is 
demanded by the disabled one. In no case can his personal 
allowance and that for the children exceed $18.24 a week. 

Provision is made for treatment and training of the disabled 
one. All the members of the army and the navy are required 
to be insured under the National Insurance Act and hence they 
receive the sums to which they are entitled in case of disability 
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under this law, as well as these special disability allowances 
under the regulations for military and naval service. This fact 
should be kept in mind when any comparison is made with 
awards established for such men by other countries. Special 
provisions are made for pensions to officers, which are higher 
than those to privates. 

One of the most important provisions of the new pension act 
is that which makes an allowance to the widow on the basis of 
the prewar earning power of the husband. If death results to 
the soldier, sailor or marine while in active service, or if death 
results from injuries received in such service within seven years 
of receiving such wounds or injuries, his widow, children and 
dependents may receive a pension. Even though death results 
from injuries not attributable to such service, the widow may 
receive a pension, payable during the period of the war and for 
twelve months thereafter. 

The permanent pension which the widow receives equals one- 
half the sum the husband would have received if he had been 
totally disabled. The widow is allowed $14.60 for funeral ex- 
penses, as compared to the $100 which is allowed under the 
allowance act of the United States. If the widow can show 
that her pension and that for the children granted under the 
dependency act is less than one-half of what her husband earned 
in prewar times, she may be granted in lieu of these ordinary 
pensions a sum equal to one-half of this prewar earning of the 
husband, provided that $18.24 is used as the maximum weekly 
wage for this purpose; that is, under this plan the maximum 
weekly allowance for the widow and her children would be 
$9.12 a week. This again is much lower than the similar allow- 
ance in the United States, but again caution must be given in 
making such comparisons, since in the United States there is no 
compulsory national insurance act under which the similarly 
placed widow in Great Britain might receive certain sums. 

The pensions for dependents of officers are based both on 
rank and on causes of death, and are higher than those to 
privates. The widow of the officer may also choose as a basis 
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for the award the income of her deceased husband in prewar 
times. 

Dependents other than widows and children may receive pen- 
sions. For example, parents may be pensioned when they become 
incapable of self-support. 

In addition to these governmental allowances, a private organ- 
ization collects from private individuals a patriotic fund which 
is distributed to soldiers, sailors and families whose allowances 
and pensions are not sufficient. 

It will be understood, therefore, that the provisions made under 
these laws, ordinances, and decrees of Great Britain, together 
with the social insurance system previously adopted, secure a 
large measure of protection for the soldiers, sailors and their 
dependents. These allowances are not as generous as those in 
the United States and do not include any provision for ordinary 
life insurance. But as compared with earlier measures in the 
European nations for the protection of soldiers, sailors and their 
families, such provisions may well be considered liberal.’ 


SoctiaL INSURANCE AND PENSIONS IN FRANCE 


In France there are a family allowance, during the absence 
of the head in the service of the nation, and a pension to the 
soldier upon retirement after a period of service, or to the widow 
upon the death of the husband in service, or as a result of injuries 
incurred while in service. The assignment of a part of the pay 
of the soldier is of little significance, since this pay for a private 
is only 4.8 cents per day. For those above the rank of private 
there is provision for voluntary assignment of part of the pay 
to the family and under certain conditions assignment by the 
military officials, but upon request of the officer such assignment 
is discontinued. The assignment of military pay is thus a volun- 
tary matter, even for those ranking above the private. 

However, the separation allowance in France is more general 
than in either the United States or Great Britain. It was first 


*For further details, see the study of Capt. S. Herbert Wolfe, op. cit. 
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established in times of peace and “applies to all needy families 
of enlisted men whether French, living in France, the colonies, or 
abroad, or those of allied nations living in France whose bread- 
winners have joined their own or the French colors, and also 
all needy French families residing in France, whose bread- 
winner—not a soldier—is without fault of his own a victim of 
a circumstance of war suffered on French soil in a region occu- 
pied by the French army.” * This allowance for such dependents 
amounts to about 40 cents per day and is thus intended to 
prevent destitution and not to provide for the normal needs of 
the dependents. 

France also makes allowances for maternity benefits, since the 
population question has in this nation been one of concern to its 
people, because of the fact that there has been little or no net 
increase in the general population during recent years. For the 
same reason there has been granted an allowance or subsidy 
for large families. It is an annual grant and varies from $11.58 
to $17.37 for each child under 13 years of age, if there are more ° 
than three children, if both parents care for the children. Mani- 
festly, this applies only to the needy families and is in addition 
to the separation allowance. 

There are also pensions for widows and orphans, service 
pensions, and disability pensions. These are very inclusive and 
liberal in their application, although the amounts granted are 
much less than those given under the same acts in the United 
States. 


WAR AND GERMANY’S SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Social insurance received such early consideration and ex- 
tensive development in Germany and the plans adopted there 
have been studied and imitated to such an extent in other nations, 
that a more extensive consideration of the German social insur- 
ance and its modifications due to the war deserves a more detailed 
discussion. 

+ Study by Capt. S. Herbert Wolfe, op. cit. 
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A recent writer gives the following concise statement of the 
leading features of the German plan of social insurance and its 
chief modifications due to the war.* 


To understand fully the effect of the present world war on the German 
system of social insurance, it will be first necessary to examine at some length 
just what the system was before August 1, 1914, and what changes have 
since been made in it. 

Though the German system is commonly spoken of as state insurance, 
this is only in a measure true. The element of state compulsion, regulation 
and control is always present, but with the exception of invalidity and old- 
age insurance, the state does not assume directly any financial responsibility, 
collect premiums, nor pay the losses, nor guarantee the deficit. However, 
the degree of supervision, as well as compulsion, distinguishes it from volun- 
tary stock or mutual associations. 

Sickness insurance functionates through mutual associations of workmen, 
the central government authorities undertaking this only when no such asso- 
ciations exist. When the system was inaugurated, some thirty years ago, 
the various voluntary sick benefit societies were kept up, and where none 
existed, new ones were founded. Of the many varying types, only three 
were of primary importance: (1) Local funds organized in occupational or 
industrial lines; (2) establishment funds and (3) communal insurance. As 
the communal insurance was replaced in 1911 by the ‘‘ Landkrankenkasse,” 
a sick fund for the benefit alike of agricultural workers and wage earning 
groups in cities, at present the local and establishment funds are the two 
main types of sick insurance in Germany. 

At the outbreak of the war, approximately eighteen of Germany’s sixty- 
six millions of population were insured against sickness. Immediately the 
membership of various societies fell off alarmingly. For example, the Berlin 
Ortskrankenkasse lost 280,000 out of 500,000 members, while in some cases 
the number dropping out equaled 70 per cent of the original membership. 
This was due to unemployment and the calling of men to the colors. 

It was thought that the diminished premium receipts would be accom- 
panied by greater demands due to sickness contracted at the front and the 
weakness of those left at home, who had to do unusual and more arduous 
work. Hence, emergency laws were passed in many cases raising the rate 
of contribution to 4% per cent of wages. However, requests for help have 
greatly decreased, both from patriotism and, it seems, because the war has 
had the psychological effect of increasing the people’s resistance toward 
real and imaginary diseases. This lessening of demands on the funds of 
the societies might have been anticipated, particularly as before the war, 
according to the Fourth Special Report of the United States Commission 
of Labor, laborers called for help in every petty illness (Unwohlsein) and 
very often, especially when work was slack, came with no illness what- 
ever in an attempt to get from the funds as much as possible. 


‘The Economic World, n. s., vol. xi, No. 14, p. 319. 
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A new law that is hard on the funds of the societies is the “ Kriegswochen- 
hilfen,” by which a weekly war help is extended to the wives of those injured 
while at the front. This expense is mainly met by the government, but the 
societies help in, many cases. 

The efficiency of the sick benefit societies, whether city, rural, factory or 
trade, has been safeguarded by many regulations; among other things the 
allowances have been limited to the normal or minimum rates, while the 
dues have been fixed upon 4 per cent of the basic wages. Only when the 
standing of a society is exceptionally good are greater benefits and lower 
dues permitted. 

On December 3, 1914, legislation was enacted providing for a universal 
childbirth benefit to be paid mostly by the individual societies, though aided 
by the federal insurances. The law is a heavy burden to the societies, though 
of great service to the nation. As in time of peace introducers of this 
measure had always been unable to pass it, it may be said that instead of 
limiting the war has in some instances widened the scope of social legisla- 
tion. However, in other cases the opposite is true; to illustrate, proposed 
accident insurance for home workers (Hausgewerbeversicherung) has been 
given up, in accordance with a general policy of curtailment in this branch 
of social insurance. 

At first there was some doubt whether sick or wounded soldiers were 
entitled to sick benefits as they were being cared for in the army hospitals, 
but this was decided in their favor. Death benefits, also, are paid, irrespec- 
tive of all claims to army and navy pensions. The claim to sick benefits may 
be expected to last long after the war, as the constitutions of many of those 
at the front will have been undermined. 

Voluntary insurance has greatly aided the societies. Not only have many 
soldiers continued their payments, but in other cases these dues have been 
_ paid for them by their employers or municipalities, as in the case of Leipzig 
and Liegnitz. ‘‘The City of Leipzig enrolls every married soldier living 
within its confines in the appropriate sickness society, and pays all the 
required dues, while Liegnitz insures all soldiers whether married or un- 
married.” 

“In consequence of the widespread voluntary insurance and the almost 
universal disappearance of unemployment, the membership of the sickness 
societies has again approached comparatively normal figures. Augmented 
dues have ended all fear of financial difficulties, and the societies are already 
advocating the repeal of the emergency war legislation so far as it applies 
to them.” 


Accident Insurance in Germany 


The accident insurance system may next be considered. This provides for 
mutual associations of employers (Berufsgenossenschaften) which are con- 
trolled by the state and membership in which is compulsory. Employers are 
combined in groups according to industry, the groups comprising in some 
cases whole industries and in other large areas of the country, as is done, 
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for example, with engineering, the building trades and agriculture. When 
the geographical or industrial limits of a mutual association are too wide for 
efficient centralized management, the association may be divided into what 
are known as “sections,” which are in most matters autonomous, questions 
of the utmost importance alone being referred to the main organization. 

In all associations except that for the building trades, the so-called 
“Current Cost System” is used. That is to say, the premiums charged are 
only sufficient to pay current costs and not to set up reserves against the 
future cost of present indemnities. In the case of the building trades, how- 
ever, according to the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the United States 
Commission of Labor, the basis for the calculation of the premiums is the 
capitalized value of the payments which the insurance institute will probably 
have to make for accidents on building operations lasting more than six 
days. 

Under the current cost system, which was introduced both to make the 
burden of accident insurance as light as possible upon the employers during 
the early years of its inception and because of the difficulty of computing a 
proper premium rate, the commuted value of present accidents is not con- 
sidered. Only enough money is assessed to meet liabilities which have 
actually accrued. The result, of course, is that the yearly disbursements of 
the associations are steadily on the increase, due to the accumulating carry- 
over payments against accidents which have occurred in the earlier years. 
It has been calculated that under normal conditions annual payments would 
have increased up to the year 1935, when they would have become practically 
constant, as by that time the number of carry-over payments stopping each 
year would be approximately equal to the new carry-over payments added. 
The total of disbursements in any one year tends to become equal to the 
capitalized cost of the accidents during that year. It would seem that the 
heavy future costs incurred through war conditions can not but postpone the 
year at which disbursements will become constant. What this postponed 
date will be, however, it is at present impossible even to hazard a guess. 

As a guard against violent fluctuations in the total of annual payments and 
hence in the assessments made against employers, a certain reserve is, to be 
sure, accumulated by the associations. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Tecumseh Sherman, recognized as an authority on the subject, states that, 
in his opinion, this is in reality a disguised war reserve. This hypothesis 
seems to be substantiated by the fact that the industrial and agricultural 
employers associations have subscribed eighty and ten million marks, respec- 
tively, to the first two German war loans. 

In spite of this use of reserve funds, accident insurance has been much 
less affected by the war than was expected by many, less, in fact, than has 
been sickness insurance. When the war started, some twenty-five million 
persons were insured against accidents under the compulsory system. All 
pensions previously granted had, of course, to be continued, as well as new 
accidents compensated: Many of the employers could not pay the current 
cost for the year, due to bankruptcy or absence because of military duty 
and also because “ payments could not be obtained from any of the indus- 
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trial enterprises owned and conducted by citizens of hostile powers.” Fur- 
thermore, a much higher accident rate was expected, due to the replacement 
of skilled workers by less able-bodied and untrained hands and in many 
cases the substitution of women for men workers. Again many safer occu- 
pations were given up for the more dangerous manufacture of munitions 
and chemicals, where many employes are unskilled, even though experienced 
in their former pursuits. 

To offset this, lump-sum payments, formerly the rare exception, have now 
in all cases been forbidden, the trades associations giving more and more 
benefits in the form of hospitals, convalescent homes, societies for cripples, 
schools and like institutions. Should a financial shortage occur, it will be 
met by the government, as has already been done in the case of the building 
trades. Other protective measures suggested a.e the merging of financially 
weak associations with those of greater strength, as well as a plan for a 
general compulsory reinsurance between all associations. If these protective 
measures should prove insufficient, the compensation of minor incapacities, 
entailing disabilities of less than 20 per cent, may have to be given up, though 
it is doubtful if Germany will have to do this in the near future. However, 
an attempt may be made to lighten the burden by drawing up a somewhat 
modified scale of pensions, for the present scale is often too high, under 
frequent conditions exceeding the wage loss. 


Old Age Insurance in Germany 


The third branch of social insurance is that of old age and invalidity. This 
system is compulsory for all wage workers in industry, transportation, com- 
merce, agriculture and domestic service; and for salaried employes earning 
less than two thousand marks per annum. Furthermore, a provision is made 
for voluntary insurance for many who are not included in the above cate- 
gories. The insured and the employer each contribute the same premium, 
while the state gives one uniform bonus to each maturing pension. Weekly 
payments are made according to a graded scale of five wage groups. The 
pension for old age is given at the age of seventy, but invalidity is estab- 
lished as soon as the earning capacity is reduced to one-third the normal. 
The organization and administration of this system of insurance are bureau- 
cratic in character. Most of the administrative bodies are known, as 
“Versicherungsanstalten,” insurance institutions which may be described as 
pension boards. They are organized by the governments of the various 
states, being formed either for large local government areas, as in the case 
of Berlin, for divisions of a state, or for an entire state or combination of 
states. 

The war has been a great hardship to this system. Workmen entering the 
German military service are treated as still insured against invalidity and 
old age disabilities, but are, however, excused from paying their dues. This 
even applies to noncombatants who were interned in a foreign country, as 
in the case of German waiters in London. 

When the war broke out, sixteen million persons were insured under this 
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system. Receipts of the Landesversicherungs Anstalten in 1914 were 
678,388,373 marks as opposed to 750,610,659 in 1913. Receipts for the first 
seven months in 1915 were 25,co0,000 marks less than for the same period 
in 1914. These smaller receipts have been accompanied by increased demands. 
The Anstalten have appropriated about 5,000,000 marks for war relief pur- 
poses, have aided societies for providing food, clothing and fuel for the 
needy and, according to a recent ‘‘ Weekly Report” of the American Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Trade, Berlin, have also subscribed $139,000,000 
to the German war loans. In spite of these considerations, the various 
Anstalten will meet their obligations, as they have reserve funds exceeding 
$5,000,000. Moreover, their solvency is guaranteed by the German states, 
and so as long as these retain their credit, the system will continue. 

It is not possible to determine how much of the reserves for the various 
pension funds have been invested in national bonds, but doubtless, according 
to Mr. Miles M. Dawson, a very large proportion of the funds which were 
not invested at the time the war broke out have been put into such securities. 
Should the payment of the interest and principal of these bonds be withheld, 
the entire insurance system would be threatened. It seems most unlikely 
that this will happen in the immediate future, as at present the financial 
pressure in Germany, including her new bond issues, is apparently quite 
low. 

What the ultimate fate of the German system of social insurance will be 
is impossible to say. We can, however, consider those factors which will 
be most important in determining what will take place when peace is con- 
cluded. 

The duration of the war is the first consideration to suggest itself, for 
the longer the hostilities continue the less chance will the system have of con- 
tinuing in essentially its present form. Furthermore, the final ratio of crip- 
ples to total working population is a matter of the utmost importance. If 
it be too large, the system will necessarily break down. 

We also have to take into account the question of war indemnity. Three 
possibilities must be distinguished in this regard: no indemnity may be paid, 
Germany may receive one, or Germany may have to pay one. The first of 
these three possibilities seems to be the most likely. However, should Ger- 
many receive an indemnity, to what use will it be put? This depends 
largely on the status of the nations at the close of the war. Should peace 
be a mere makeshift, the nations discontented, and another war imminent, it 
seems probable that Germany will save the indemnity in its entirety as was 
done after the Franco-Prussian War. But should peace appear to be rela- 
tively permanent, without doubt a large portion of the funds will be used 
in helping the insurance associations. On the other hand, should a large 
enough indemnity be exacted from Germany, the financial pressure may be- 
come great enough to force the abandonment of all forms of social insur- 
ance, or the repudiation of debts, followed by the consequences mentione 
before. 

The industrial condition of Germany after the war must be considered in 
any discussion of this character. The war will be won, not so much by the 
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strongest nation, in a military sense, as by that nation which is least 
exhausted economically. It is a war of exhaustion. And yet, the historical 
record shows that practically every war within the last few centuries has 
been followed by a wave of prosperity in the lands whose people have 
returned from the battlefield. There seems little reason that this should 
not happen again as it has done in the past, though it is unsafe to apply 
with too much certainty to the present world war any axioms derived from 
former experience. If the hoped-for prosperity does materialize, the burden 
of caring for the sick, the injured, the invalids and the aged would be 
greatly lightened. 

These are the factors which will be most influential in determining the 
future of the social insurance in Germany, though doubtless others will play 
their part. And yet, taking into account only those considered above, it 
would seem presumptuous for any one to undertake to prophesy what the 
ultimate fate of the system will be. Even an opinion would have to be so 
modified and conditioned as to be almost valueless. However, it is safe to 
assert that, up to the present, Germany’s system of social insurance has 
more than realized the hopes of its fondest advocate. It is performing in 
war, and bids fair to continue, those same great services which it has ren- 
dered so well in times of peace. 


Family allowances varying in amount from $1.79 monthly 
to $3.57 are paid the family of soldiers, the minimum being 
paid by the imperial treasury and the remaining from the local 
treasuries. The amount is adjusted to the season of the year, 
to correspond, it is assumed, to the pressing needs of the family. 
In any case, the separation allowance is paid only in case of 
need, and the need is determined by the amount the family is 
assessed for taxes. The size of the family also affects the grant 
of this separation allowance. 

Soldiers may also assign a part of their pay if it is necessary 
to support the family, but only in case of necessity, and then 
only to the wife and children or to such members of the family 
as were wholly or chiefly dependent upon the soldier. 

There is also an indemnity to families whose sons had served 
six years as privates or noncommissioned officers. Payments 
under this act stop six months after the son is dismissed from 
the service or dies. 

Maternity benefits were granted under the social insurance law 
of 1911, and these have been extended to meet the new condi- 
tions brought about by the war. 
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Pensions in Germany 


The disability pensions in Germany depend upon the rank, 
the salary, the length of service, and the extent of the disability. 
The minimum disability pension for a private is $128.63, a sum 
much lower than that in the United States. In addition to the 
regular disability pension, there are a military bonus for special 
disabilities, such as loss of sight, a war bonus, an old age bonus, 
an aviation bonus, and a tropical bonus, the sums being in addi- 
tion to the ordinary pension. There may also be granted to 
privates and noncommissioned officers a certificate to the effect 
that the holder is entitled to a claim to a post in the civil service. 

Service pensions for life and increasing with years of service 
are established for privates and noncommissioned officers who 
have served in excess of eighteen years and are not entitled to a 
disability pension. 

The widow of a soldier receives a pension until she remarries, 
and an allowance is also made for each legitimate child under 
eighteen years of age if unmarried. In general, the widow’s 
pension varies from $71.46 a year to $1191 a year. A war 
pension is granted if the soldier died in battle or as a result of 
an injury received in war, provided death occurs within ten 
years after the conclusion of peace. The amount of the war 
pension is adjusted to the rank of the deceased and to the amount 
received under the general pension just described. 

The calculations for these pensions and other grants for mili- 
tary and naval services, as well as the payments under the Social 
Insurance Acts, are the result of elaborate calculattons and the 
most systematic arrangements and adjustments. 

In lieu of these pensions a lump sum may be granted to disabled 
soldiers and widows for the purpose of acquiring or improving 
landed property or cooperating in building or colonizing asso- 
ciations. These amounts are multiples of the annual pensions 
and aré limited to those pensions between the ages of 21 and 55 
and to those purposes whose economic success is guaranteed. 

The most striking features of the German system of social 
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insurance and pensions are, thus, its systematic and scientific 
character and its inclusiveness. It is undoubtedly most care- 
fully thought out and planned for the future ends to be achieved. 


SoctaAL INSURANCE IN AUSTRIA 


Austria’s social insurance system was neither as inclusive nor 
as well developed as that in Germany, a result, in part, of the 
absence of unity of the people in this nation and the industrial 
development, which is far behind that of Germany. The different 
allowances and pensions follow the plan in Germany. Allow- 
ances are provided for the family of the soldier who is called 
to the colors, and special allowances, as in England, may be made 
for rent, insurance and other family expenses of this character. 
This family allowance may not exceed the average daily earnings 
of the soldier in peace times. If the soldier is totally disabled 
he receives an annual allowance, and with other family allow- 
ances in the event of this disability the family may receive a 
maximum sum of $121.56. This sum again illustrates that, as 
measured by the allowances in the United States, such allow- 
ances in the European nations are very small. The widow and 
children also receive allowances in case of the death of the 
breadwinner. : 

The disability pension is adjusted to the period of service 
after ten years of such service. Bonuses are added to this 
pension for such circumstances as being wounded in battle. 

There are also dependent pensions which apply to the widow, 
not only in case of death of the husband during times of war, 
but also upon death during active service in times of peace. 
In this case bonuses are also allowed for death in bcttle. 

The widow may have a claim to a civil as well as to a military 
pension, but only the latter is allowed if the husband died in 
military service. If this military pension allowance is less than 
the civil pension, the difference is made up from the civil pension 
fund. 

Pensions cease upon remarriage, except that in case of death 
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of the second husband, she may draw a pension from the first 
husband in case she is left destitute. Allowances are made for 
children up to the ordinary age, but such allowances are, like 
the preceding, much lower than those in the United States. 


SocriaAL INSURANCE IN ITALY 


In Italy the state has monopolized the business of life insur- 
ance, and had established a system of social insurance which 
had not up to the outbreak of the war secured extensive actual 
application. 

The recent wars in which Italy has been engaged and the 
enormous strain under which the people have been placed by 
the present war, make the outlook for social insurance in this 
country somewhat doubtful, although, as in other nations, the 
increasing political power of the masses may insist upon an 
extension after the war of social insurance. 

The family allowances and pension systems in operation in 
this country at the beginning of the war proved inadequate, and 
there has been in general a revision of these allowances. 

The dependents of the soldier, including his immediate family 
and relatives, must ask for the family allowance which varies 
in different provinces as well as for the degree of relationship, 
number and age of dependents. Private funds, administered by 
government authorities, supplement these allowances. In addi- 
tion, the government by decree has required private firms to 
continue, under certain circumstances, the salary or wages to 
one amount, not to exceed one-half of their employes who are 
in the service. 

Maternity allowances are also made to the wage earning 
women of families of soldiers. 

The pension system has been revised along the lines of the 
French system, with a general increase over the amounts pro- 
vided for in the law of 1895. 

Disability pensions on the basis of prewar earning power and 
the size of the family are allowed, as well as retirement pensions 
after periods of service. 
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Pensions for widows and other dependents of soldiers killed 
in the service, or as a result of disease or injury contracted in 
the service, are provided. 

In Italy as well as in most of the European nations at war, 
more or less recognition has been given in the family allowance 
and pension legislation or decrees to the claims of illegitimate 
children. 

In the neutral nations of Europe the social insurance plans 
have been greatly affected. As an indication of the general 
situation, brief reference may be made to Switzerland and to 
Denmark. 


THE Swiss SoctaL INSURANCE 


Switzerland had adopted and applied before the war an ex- 
tensive system of social insurance. The sickness and accident 
insurance system had been adopted by a referendum in 1912, 
under which the federated government granted subsidies to sick 
insurance funds. The cantons could make such insurance com- 
pulsory,-or could assume responsibility for paying the premiums 
of needy persons for such insurance. These national subsidies 
amounted to about one-third of the total disbursements. The 
benefits under the sickness insurance included daily indemnities 
for loss of time, as well as medical attention. 

Accident insurance is compulsory for wage earners in many 
trades, and the risks insured against include occupational dis- 
eases, as well as the ordinary occupational and nonoccupational 
risks. Each canton conducts this insurance on the mutual plan, 
but the National Government administers this fund and pays 
one-half the expenses of administration. 

Various attempts have been made in Switzerland to arrange 
military insurance with private insurance companies. With the 
outbreak of the war, new legislation in respect to military pen- 
sions was necessary, and in 1914 a federal plan of military 
insurance was adopted. Military service is obligatory on all 
citizens between the ages of 20 and 48, except in the case of 
certain persons who pay an exemption tax. 
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The military insurance pensions and allowances are so related 
to the federal civil insurance, that the latter become suspended 
when the person is receiving the military insurance, except in 
certain circumstances. . 

The striking feature about the Swiss plan is the use by the 
government of the insurance principle both for military and 


civil life risks.’ 
THE DANISH PLAN 


In Denmark social insurance is also broadly national, al- 
though not altogether paternal or compulsory. Sickness and 
nonemployment are cared for by voluntary clubs, to which the 
government contributes an amount equal to that derived by the 
members from dues. Accident insurance is compulsory on em- 
ployers. Old-age pensions are a paternal dispensation, the ex- 
pense being shared by the national treasury and the community 
in which the applicant resides. Such pensions were given to 
87,400 persons in 1916, as against 85,700 in 1915 and 83,600 in 
1914. On account of the advance in the cost of living,. the pay- 
ments made to the needy aged people were larger during 1916 
than in previous years. Disbursements by the state were 
$3,750,000 in 1914, $4,000,000 in 1915, and $4,500,000 in 1916. 
The city of Copenhagen houses 17,400 of the old and feeble. 

The number of widows with children who received govern- 
ment assistance during 1916 was 7,338, and 16,529 children 
benefited from the distribution. The amount expended was 
$260,000. 

What is most striking about these figures is perhaps the very 
high proportion borne by the number of old-age pensioners and 
widows in receipt of government allowances to the total popula- 
tion of Denmark. This population was in 1916 approximately 
2,800,000 persons of all ages. Of these, 94,738 were bene- 
ficiaries of the government old-age pension and widows’ allow- 
ance systems. The proportion of such beneficiaries to the total 

* For further details of the systems of pensions and allowances in various 


European countries for dependents of soldiers and sailors, see the study of 
Capt. S. Herbert Wolfe, op. cit. 
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population, therefore, was over 3.4 per cent.; while if only the 
grown-up population is taken into consideration the proportion 
is well above 5 per cent. 


SUMMARY 


If an attempt is made to summarize the effect of the war on 
social insurance and pensions, the following conclusions seem 
to be warranted: 

First, the war has had a tendency to stop for the time being 
the normal scientific development and extension of social insur- 
ance to meet the contingencies arising in times of peace for the 
large class of wage earners in the nations at war. 

Second, by bringing into industry large numbers of women, 
married and unmarried, the war has brought the need for the 
extension of many kinds of social insurance. 

Third, by the modification of existing social insurance legis- 
lation by extension, by decrees or otherwise, an effort has been 
made to provide for the increased dependency due to the war. 
Pensions have been increased and made to include greater num- 
bers and additional contingencies. | 

Fourth, thus, by a recognition of the obligation of the nation 
to provide for needs arising from direct war service, or indus- 
trial service in providing war supplies, the people of the various 
countries are committed to a much wider use of the social insur- 
ance principle. The net result, therefore, of the war on this 
form of insurance is likely to be an extension of social insurance. 

More and more a part of the national income and govern- 
mental activity will be, in all probability, devoted to the further- 
ing of plans of social insurance. The needs are so clear and 
the object lesson so striking, that the social use of the insurance 
principle will probably be increasingly demanded. 

The individualistic concept of sickness, accident, maternity, 
military service, old age and unemployment will be modified by 
a clearer recognition of the social responsibility, and what is a 
collective responsibility will be provided for by collective action 


IV 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON MARINE 
INSURANCE 


No other branch of insurance has been so directly and ex- 
tensively affected by the war as marine insurance. This was 
due to several facts. In the first place, ocean transportation 
rose to a position of even greater importance than in times of 
peace. Such large numbers of the industrial population were 
diverted either to the service of the armies and navies, or were 
engaged in the production of war supplies, that there was not 
only a decrease in the number of producers of food supplies, 
but also an increased demand for certain kinds of foods and 
munitions of war. These supplies had to be brought from other 
countries and an unprecedented demand arose for shipping 
facilities. In the second place, blockades were established. On 
the one hand, the nations allied against the Central Powers at- 
tempted to prevent supplies from reaching these countries by 
blockading their entrance ports. On the other hand, the Central 
Powers declared a blockade of the ports of the Allied nations 
and by the use of the submarine began to destroy vessels carry- 
ing supplies to the Allied nations. These practices led in some 
cases to a withdrawal of vessels from these dangerous routes 
and their diversion to other routes. In some cases, as the use 
of the submarine became more effective, vessels were withdrawn 
from the carrying trade. In the third place, large numbers of 
vessels belonging to citizens of the Central Powers were interned 
at the outbreak of the war in neutral ports. There was thus an 
increased demand for carriers, a reduction in their number, and 
a very great increase in the risk of loss of vessel and cargo. 

Nor was the loss of vessels and the increased hazard confined 
to the nations actually engaged in the war. The merchant marine 
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of such important carrying nations as Holland, Norway, Sweden 
and the United States, was subjected to heavy losses by destruc- 
tion of the vessels, the confiscation of their cargoes, and certain 
limitations on their normal business. 

The world war has radically changed the risk of transporta- 
tion insurance and increased it materially. The regularity of 
certain highways, their tests for wind current, shallowness and 
ice-drifts, formed a material safeguard for sea navigation. To- 
day the ships are forced to take entirely different routes from 
those used in times of peace; they must pass through waters 
which have not been charted and in which in case of need it 
would be difficult for them to secure help. To this is added 
the fact that the sea patrol at this time can be carried on only 
very limitedly; many sea signals have disappeared, and the 
majority of beacons have been extinguished. 


MINES 


One of the greatest dangers of the war for maritime insurance 
is caused by mines. In the present war the coasts of all the 
important countries of Europe are surrounded by mines, which 
even after the war will form a serious danger to navigation. 
Even if the war risk is excluded from ordinary transportation 
insurance, the underwriter must bear a great number of total 
losses which are actually caused by mines, but with which the 
exact fixing of the cause of injury is impossible. Many a sunken 
ship, which one may assume with certainty ran into a mine with- 
out being able to prove it, must be completely compensated for by 
the underwriter. To this must be added, the guiding of vessels 
on these imperiled routes must now be entrusted to a decreased 
number of employes who are not completely experienced, as the 
war marine has withdrawn from the trade many of the best 
sailors. 

Upon the return of vessels from a journey the normal period 
for repairs was lacking. Most of them had to venture immedi- 
ately upon the sea again. Under this plan the vessel became 
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worn out. The completion of new ships, through the shutting 
down of the majority of wharves which worked only for the 
navy, became extremely unpretentious. Besides this, it must 
be emphasized that repeated and entirely unsuitable cargoes be- 
came harmful, even dangerous, to the ships. Another cause for 
heavy damage lies in the extraordinary expense for the repairs 
of damaged parts. This refers to the material as well as to 
wages for the work. If in normal times repairs in America had 
been very expensive, then at the present the damage by sea which 
must be repaired in America is extremely expensive. Damage, 
which in normal times could be estimated at 10 per cent, must 
today be estimated at at least 25 to 30 per cent. 


BLOCKADES 


A new war chapter of the transportation insurance began 
February 18, 1915, with the German blockade of England. Im- 
mediately after the war broke out, the conflict was carried over 
to the economic field, but in the trade war the consideration for 
international rights was soon put in the background. The 
London maritime law declaration was infringed by a large num- 
ber of articles being placed on the list of contraband which were 
not to be used or had very little use in war. A distinction 
between absolute and relative contraband was not made. The 
Parisian maritime law declaration was infringed through con- 
tinued capture of private property from neutral vessels which 
was not war contraband. While the whole North Sea was de- 
clared a seat of war, a blockade of neutral harbors and neutral 
coasts was declared. The affected neutral countries had to 
accommodate themselves to the circumstances; especially did they 
object to the fact that Germans captured on neutral vessels must 
be delivered to the English Government. Neutral flags were 
also supposed to have been misused by the nations at war. The 
following notice was given by Germany to foreigners, neutrals 
and enemies February 4, 1915: (1) The waters about Great 
Britain and Ireland are herewith declared a war zone. From 
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February 18, 1915, every enemy trade vessel met in this terri- 
tory will be destroyed without always warning the passengers. 
(2) Also neutral ships will run in danger as the British Govern- 
ment has misused neutral flags, and it is impossible to avoid the 
attacks on neutral ships, which are intended for enemy ships. 

Naturally the sea trade with Holland was materially decreased 
through this blockade, even though a strip of at least thirty miles 
broad along the Dutch coast was not declared endangered. This 
German submarine warfare was followed March 11, 1915, by 
the English Order in Council, which declared liable to capture 
all goods to or from Germany and all goods to and from neutral 
countries if they were German goods or had German origin. 
This caused a further increase of war insurance premium. These 
did not yet indicate the high point. To these was added the 
German declaration of January 31, 1917, which declared the 
waters around Great Britain, France, Italy, and the eastern 
Mediterranean countries as blockaded, in which all sea travel 
would be opposed by guns. For the neutrals, certain defined 
territories have been left open under definitely restricted guar- 
antees. Through this increased submarine warfare, the war was 
directed not only against the enemies in arms, but against the 
entire population of the enemy countries. 

To these increased war dangers old dangers are added in 
increased numbers: fire on board of ships, risk of theft and store- 
house risks. In these abnormal times, when goods lie about 
outside for months, the danger of theft increases. It is asserted 
that of every shipment some has been stolen. In the European 
harbors during the war years fire has broken out more than once, 
and the conflagrations have always caused enormous damages. 
It has even occurred that the punishment of thefts has been 
prevented through assistants setting the place afire. The ex- 
traordinary conditions of navigation called forth by the war also 
helped to increase the damage, but still, in spite of this, different 
companies have secured good results from the transportation 
insurance. 

The brief description which has preceded makes apparent in 
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what a serious manner the hazards in marine insurance had 
increased. Thus one of the earliest forms of insurance trans- 
acted and one with all the accompanying scientific developments 
of centuries was thrown into a chaotic state by the war. Un- 
known hazards had been introduced. Private companies had no 
bases upon which to establish rates for certain voyages. In many 
cases marine insurance became a speculation. Vessels may as 
well have begun a voyage to unknown seas, so far as the com- 
panies’ having any accurate data upon which to base marine 
insurance premiums was concerned. There soon came to be, 
under these circumstances, a dearth of marine insurance. The 
situation was made even more serious by the fact that two of 
the leading combatants—England and Germany—were the na- 
tions in which a very large amount of marine insurance had been 
written. The private companies of these nations, especially of 
England, had been very aggressive in developing marine insur- 
ance, and at the outbreak of the war held marine insurance on 
vessels plying between all the leading parts of the world and 
owned by the citizens of many different nations. It was ap- 
parent that private marine insurance companies could not under- 
take the insuring of many vessels exposed to these new hazards. 
The risks as a whole would have been prohibitive for such com- 
panies, strong as the financial position of many of them was. 


Pusiic AID AND INSURANCE 


The solution of the problem was found either in direct gov- 
ernment insurance or in arrangements with the private com- 
panies under which the state agreed to act as reinsurers or to 
carry that portion of the risk represented by the war hazards. 
In discussing the various plans adopted it will be necessary to 
refer to the Central Powers only in a general way, inasmuch 
as their merchant marines are practically off the seas, interned 
in neutral ports or kept in the home ports. 
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In England 


The plan which was adopted in England has some interesting 
features. It was the result of the careful investigation of a 
committee, and was ready for adoption almost at the outbreak 
of the war. This was a very important consideration in view 
of the fact that the merchant marine of Great Britain was not 
only very large, but its continuous operation was also absolutely 
necessary for the prosecution of the war. 

This plan has had such important results in the war that the 
original agreement and the two leading supplementary agree- 
ments are given in full. 


Reinsurance Agreement Between the Liverpool and London War Risks 
Insurance Association Limited (Hereinafter Called the Association) 
of the One Part and His Majesty's Government of the Other Part. 


Whereas, the Association is in the habit of insuring the ships belonging 
to its members and entered in the Association against war risks but would, 
but for the promise of reinsurance given by these presents, insure such ships 
against the risks of King’s enemies in the event of war by or against Great 
Britain for a very limited period only, 

And Whereas, His Majesty's Government is desirous on grounds of public 
safety, that while Great Britain is at war British vessels shall not be laid 
up or oversea commerce interrupted, 

And Whereas, the Association has, at the request of His Majesty’s Goy- 
ernment, extended or agreed to extend the insurance against the risks of 
King’s enemies, of the ships belonging to its members and entered in the 
Association, upon the terms that His Majesty's Government undertakes to 
reinsure the Association as and to the hereinafter provided, 

Now, Therefore, it is hereby agreed between the parties as follows: 

1. (1) In order that the insurance by the Association of the ships belong- 
ing to its members may be extended so as to cover the risks of King’s 
enemies in the event of war by or against Great Britain for the period men- 
tioned in the policy set out in Schedule I, His Majesty’s Government agrees 
to insure as reinsurers of the Association, in the terms of the policy set out 
in Schedule II, all the ships insured by the Association, and such insurance 
by His Majesty’s Government shall be granted without premium in consid- 
eration of the Association as original insurer, insuring the ships against 
the like risks, and shall cover 80 per cent of the liability of the Association 
as original insurers. 

(2) The original insurance by the Association mentioned in this clause 
shall be in the terms of the policy set out in Schedule I, with such modifi- 
cations increasing, but not diminishing, the protection given by the Associa- 
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tion as the Association may think fit, provided, nevertheless, that the liability 
of His Majesty’s Government shall not extend beyond that which would 
attach under a reinsurance in the terms of the policy set out in Schedule Il 
of an original insurance in the terms of the policy set out in Schedule I. 

2. (1) In order to promote the insurance by the Association of the ships 
belonging to its members of new voyages to be made after war has been 
declared or hostilities have been begun by or against the King’s enemies, 
His Majesty’s Government further agrees to insure, as reinsurers of the 
Association, in the terms of the policy set out in Schedule IV, any of the 
ships belonging to the members of the Association and insurance by the Asso- 
ciation for voyages begun after the time when war is declared or hos- 
tilities are begun by or against Great Britain, and such insurance by His 
Majesty's Government shall be at such rates of premium not exceeding 5 
per cent, as may from time to time be fixed by His Majesty’s Government 
and shall cover 80 per cent of the liability of the Association as original 
insurers. Provided that the Association shall be at liberty to reinsure else- 
where if it so chooses. 

(2) The original insurance by the Association mentioned in this clause 
shall be in the terms of the policy set out in Schedule III, with such modi- 
fications increasing, but not diminishing, the protection given by the Asso- 
ciation as the Association may think fit, provided nevertheless, that the 
liability of His Majesty’s Government shall not extend beyond that which 
would attach under the reinsurances in the terms of the policy set out in 
Schedule IV of an original insurance in the terms of the policy set out in 
Schedule ITI. 

(3) In order to enable the Association to fix the premium to be charged 
by it on the original insurance in respect of such voyage, His Majesty’s 
Government shall give notice in writing to the Association of the rates of 
premiums charged by His Majesty’s Government upon the reinsurances and 
of any changes in the rates, and ships insured by the Association shall 
be reinsured by His Majesty's Government at the rate which was applicable 
to the voyage according to the notice received by the Association at the time 
when the contract for the original insurance by the Association was con- 
cluded. 

Provided, that if the ship insured did not sail within fourteen days from 
the time when the original insurance is concluded, His Majesty's Govern- 
ment shall be bound to reinsure only at the rate applicable to the voyage at 
the time when the ship actually sails. 

The Association agrees that it will not charge its members an initial pre- 
mium at a higher rate than the rate charged by His Majesty’s Government 
and that any excess of losses over premiums shall, as between the Associa- 
tion and its members, be made good by a call upon the members as may be 
provided by the Articles of Association of the Association. 

(4) His Majesty’s Government may give notice in writing to the Associa- 
tion of any voyage for which His Majesty’s Government is not prepared to 
insure and shall not be bound to insure for any such voyage, any ship in re- 
spect for which the contract for the original insurance by the Association was 
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concluded after the receipt by the Association of the notice applicable to 
such voyage. 

(5) Notwithstanding anything contained in paragraph (4) of this clause, 
His Majesty’s Government shall be bound to insure any ship for voyage to 
a British port from a neutral port at which the ship, being on a voyage or 
in port at that time when war is declared or hostilities are begun by or 
against Great Britain, ceases to be covered by a policy in the terms of the 
policy set out in Schedule IT, 

3. His Majesty’s Government shall accept for the purposes of all rein- 
surances the values agreed between the Association and its members on the 
original insurance. 

4. The Association shall keep His Majesty’s Government advised of the 
original insurance in respect of which His Majesty’s Government is bound 
to reinsure the Association and His Majesty’s Government shall as requested 
issue insurance policies accordingly. 

5. His Majesty's Government may appoint two representatives who shall 
be entitled to attend the meetings of the Committee of the Association. 

6. The Association shall permit the representatives of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment at all convenient times to examine the books and documents of or 
in the possession of the Association relating to the original insurance and 
any loss or claims thereunder, and shall also give all the information in the 
possession of the Association relating thereto and so far as lies in its power 
produce or procure the production of all books or documents which the 
Association is entitled to have production of in connection with the original 
insurance and any losses and claims thereunder for the examination by such 
representatives of His Majesty’s Government. 

7. All settlements, decisions of the Committee of the Association, unless 
dissented from in writing by the representatives of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on any of the following matters, shall be accepted by His Majesty’s 
Government as binding and conclusive, and His Majesty’s Government agrees 
to follow and be bound by the same, namely: 

(a) The settlement of loss and claim attaching to any policy underwritten 
by the Association. 

(b) The decision upon all questions of cancelation and return of premium 
and upon all questions of average deposits and other deposits’ or contribu- 
tions and upon all questions of salvage and refund and generally upon all 
matters appertaining or incidental to the insurance. 

8. His Majesty's Government shall bear and pay its ratable proportion on 
any expenses incurred by the Association in connection with its loss or 
claim. 

9. As between His Majesty’s Government and the Association all money 
payable to the Association in respect of loss, claims, deposits, expenses or 
otherwise shall be debited in account and all money payable to the Association 
in respect of premiums, salvages or otherwise shall be credited in account, but 
if at any time the amount due on balance to the Association exceeds £20,000, 
the excess shall be paid by His Majesty's Government to the Association 
within seven days of a request for payment by the Association. 
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10. The accounts between His Majesty’s Government and the Association 
shall be rendered quarterly by the Association to His Majesty’s Government 
within three months after the close of each quarter and the balance due on 
either side shall be paid within seven days. 

11. This agreement may be determined by six months’ notice in writing 
on either side, but notwithstanding the expiration of such notice, His Maj- 
esty’s Government shall continue to be bound to reinsure the Association in 
respect of all insurance by the Association for which the contract was con- 
cluded before such expiration. 

Dated the fourth day of August, 1914. 

In Witness Whereof the Liverpool and London War Risks Insurance Asso- 
ciation Limited hath hereunto caused its common seal to be affixed, and the 
President of the Board of Trade for and on behalf of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment hath hereunto set his hand and the seal of the Board of Trade. 

The common seal of the Liverpool and London War Risks Insurance 
Association Limited was hereunto affixed in the presence of 


ue ee ! Members of the Committee. SEAL. 
Norma Hitt, Secretary. 
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WALTER RUNCIMAN. 


Supplemental Agreement Between the Liverpool and London War Risks 
Insurance Association Limited of the One Part and His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment of the Other Part. 


Whereas, this Agreement is supplemental to an Agreement dated the fourth 
day of August, 1914, and made between the parties hereto (herein called 
“the principal Agreement”), and whereas by the principal Agreement it is 
provided that His Majesty’s Government shall insure, as reinsurers of the 
Association, in the terms of the policy set out in Schedule IV to the prin- 
cipal Agreement any of the ships belonging to members of the Association 
and insured by the Association in the terms of the policy set out in Schedule 
III to the principal Agreement for voyages begun after the time when war 
is declared or hostilities are begun by or against Great Britain, and whereas 
it has been agreed between the parties that such insurance by His Majesty's 
Government shall not be limited to voyage policies but shall, at the option 
of the Association, be for time as hereinafter provided, and that the prin- 
cipal Agreement between the parties shall be otherwise modified as herein- 
after provided, 

Now, Therefore, it is agreed between the parties as follows: 

1. His Majesty’s Government agrees to insure, as reinsurers of the Asso- 
ciation in the terms of the policy set out in the Schedule hereto marked VI 
any of the ships belonging to members of the Association and insured by 
the Association for time beginning after the time when war is declared or 
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hostilities are begun by or against Great Britain, and such insurances and 
at such rates of premium as may from time to time be fixed by His Maj- 
esty’s Government and shall cover 80 per cent of the liability of the Associa- 
tion as original insurers. 

2. The original insurances for time by the Association mentioned in the 
preceding clause shall be in the terms of the policy set out in Schedule 
hereto marked V with such modifications increasing but not diminishing the 
protection given by the Association as the Association may think fit provided 
nevertheless that the liability of His Majesty's Government shall not extend 
beyond that which would attach under a reinsurance in the terms of the 
policy set out in Schedule VI of an original insurance in the terms of the 
policy set out in Schedule V. 

3. The Association shall not charge its members an initial premium at a 
higher rate than the rate charged by His Majesty's Government and any 
excess of losses over premiums shall, as between the Association and its 
members, be made good by a call upon the members as may be provided by 
the Articles of Association or Rules of the Association. 

4. Clauses 4 to 11 inclusive and also (subject to clause 5 hereof) clause 
3 of the principal Agreement shall be treated as forming part of this 
Agreement. 

5. For the purposes of insurance and reinsurance under the principal 
Agreement and this Agreement the ships insured shall as from midnight on 
the oth day of September, 1914, be valued on the following basis, namely, a 
sum not exceeding the first cost of the vessel, without allowance for the 
cost of alterations or additions, less depreciation at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum, with a minimum value of thirty shillings per ton gross register 
tonnage. 

Provided always that nothing in this clause contained shall operate to alter 
the valuation, 

(a) in any insurance under this or the principal Agreement in respect of 
any loss happening before midnight on the 9th day of September, 1914; 
or (b) in any insurance upon the terms of the forms of Schedules II] and 
IV hereinbefore referred to which is effected before midnight on the oth 
day of September, 1914; 
or (c) in any insurance upon the terms of the forms of Schedules V and 
VI hereinbefore referred to, which is effected before midnight on the oth 
day of September, 1914, for time beginning before the 1oth day of Septem- 
ber, 1914. 

6. The terms of any of the policies referred to in the principal Agree- 
ment and this Agreement may from time to time be varied as may be agreed 
between the Board of Trade and the Association. 


Supplemental Agreement Between the Liverpool and London War Risks 
Insurance Association Limited (Hereinafter Called the Association) 
of the One Part and His Majesty's Government of the Other Part. 


Whereas, the parties hereto have already entered into two Agreements in 
the terms of the two documents hereto annexed marked “A” and “B” 
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(hereinafter called the principal Agreements) for the reinsurance by His 
Majesty’s Government of ships belonging to members of the Association and 
insured by the Association, and whereas the parties hereto are desirous of 
making some provision for the dependents of the seamen employed on such 
ships in the event of capture or detention by the King’s enemies, 

Now, Therefore, it is hereby agreed between the parties hereto as follows: 

1. In this Agreement— 

‘Insured ship” means a ship insured by the Association and reinsured by 
His Majesty’s Government and a ship shall be deemed to have been an insured 
ship during the whole of the period covered by such insurance and reinsur- 
ance whenever actually effected. 

“ Seamen” shall have the meaning assigned thereto in the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1894, except that the same shall also include a master as defined 
by such act. 

“Dependents” shall have the meaning assigned thereto in the Workman’s 
Compensation Act, 1906, substituting ‘‘seaman” for ‘“ workman.” 

2. In the event of the detention or capture by the King’s enemies of any 
ship which then is or subsequently becomes an insured ship within the mean- 
ing of this Agreement, the Association shall pay or refund to the member 
owning such ship the payment of the following allowance to or for the 
benefit of the dependent or dependents (if any) of any seaman employed or 
engaged on board of such ship at the time of such capture or detention or 
some or one of such dependents, namely, an allowance equal to half the 
wages of such seaman or £1 per week whichever shall be less, but so that 
only one such allowance shall be payable to or for the benefit of the depend- 
ents of such seaman (if more than one). Provided always that if and so 
long as any part of such seaman’s wages are being paid under any allot- 
ment note or notes, the amount so paid shall be debited against such 
allowances. 

2. A. The Committee may, if they in their absolute discretion think fit, 
treat any ship which, owing to hostilities, is unable to leave a neutral or 
friendly belligerent port in the Baltic or any port in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee similarly affected by hostilities as in the same position as if it were 
detained by the King’s enemies and may pay or refund the payment of 
allowances to the dependents of the seamen employed or engaged on such 
ship accordingly. 

Provided always that this clause shall not apply to any ship detained in a 
port other than a Baltic port without the consent of the representatives of 
His Majesty’s Government on the Committee. 

3. The allowance paid under this Agreement shall be paid and borne in 
the same manner as if the same had been losses covered by the policies of 
insurance and reinsurance relating to the ships in question and shall accord- 
ingly be borne by the fund produced by the premiums paid on the Associa- 
tion’s policies of insurance against King’s enemies risks and if and so far 
as such fund is insufficient to meet the same after providing for the other 
payments thereon, the deficiency shall be borne as to 80 per cent by His 
Majesty's Government and as to 20 per cent by the Association. 


” 
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4. An allowance payable to the dependents of a seaman under this Agree- 
ment shall continue so long as such seaman shall in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee have been actually prevented from providing for his dependents by 
reason of the capture or detention of the ship on which he was employed 
or engaged. 

5. It shall rest with the Committee of the Association to determine who 
is or who are the dependent or dependents of any seaman entitled to the 
benefit of any allowance made under this Agreement, and if more than one, 
in what shares and proportions, and in the case of any infant dependent 
to whom the same is to be paid and how long any such allowance is to 
continue. 

6. This Agreement shall determine: 

(A) On the determination of the principal Agreements, or 

(B) On the expiration of three months’ notice in writing by either party 
determining this Agreement whichever shall first happen. 

7. This Agreement is conditional on the Association obtaining the neces- 
sary powers to carry it into effect either by alteration of its Memorandum 
of Association in accordance with Section 9 of the Companies (Consolida- 
tion) Act, 1908, or by special provision in the Act of Parliament to be passed 
for sanction of the Government War Risks Reinsurance Scheme. When this 
condition has been fulfilled this Agreement shall operate retrospectively as 
from noon on the 4th August, 1914, or any earlier commencement of hos- 
tilities by or against the King’s enemies. 


Features of the Plan 


Attention may be directed to some of the more important 
features of these agreements: 

In the first place, it will be observed that it did not directly 
provide for public insurance under an organization of the govern- 
ment, but used the existing private organizations to accomplish 
the end, thus obviating the complex and difficult problems con- 
nected with establishing a new bureau or department of the gov- 
ernment. The marine insurance business in England has long 
existed and afforded a splendid organization to carry on the 
details of the work. In the United States, as will be later 
described, a separate department of government was organized 
to transact the war risk insurance. The difference in method of 
procedure was due in part to the different character of the two 
governments and their methods of procedure, and in part to the 
different status of marine insurance. In the United States 
marine insurance had not developed as it had in England. 
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In the second place, the agreement concerned itself chiefly 
with reinsurance, although later the insurance of men engaged 
in the British Merchant Marine was provided. 

In the third place, the closest cooperation between the gov- 
ernment and the private organization is provided for through 
representation by the government in the private organizations, 
and detailed reports of these private associations to the gov- 
ernment. 

In the fourth place, the seamen and their dependents are given 
protection by the simple method of providing that the Work- 
man’s Compensation Act shall apply to them, the government 
assuming the status of an employer. 

In the Appendix, the more important forms of policies which 
were written under the terms of these agreements are given. 

There have been minor modifications of the preceding plan, 
but under it the British Merchant Marine has been operating 
and rendering to the Allied nations the absolutely necessary 
service of carrying food and war supplies, which Great Britain, 
more than any other nation, was in a position to do. 

The plan was not devised or operated to make money. It was 
a very simple plan and the basis of it was a flat rate for all 
steamers and all voyages. The committee which had charge 
of its operation was empowered to vary rates from time to time. 
Limits were fixed beyond which rates could not rise. These 
limits were fixed both for hull and cargoes, and for voyages the 
upper limit was at first five guineas on the hundred and the lower 
limit one guinea on the hundred. The plan from one viewpoint 
was not logical, but it had the great merit of simplicity. The 
private companies competed with the state under this agreement, 
and, as will later be shown, the private companies have enjoyed 
unusual prosperity. Under this competition the good risks which 
were worth less than the rates established under the government 
plan went to the private companies, and the poor risks were 
taken by the government. In general, the amount of the business 
transacted under the government plan has been in proportion to 
the activity of the submarines. When the Appam and Emden 
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were at sea raiding shipping the state secured practically all 
the business. As one writer expresses the situation, “the dice 
were always loaded against the state; but the scheme was not 
designed to make money. It was intended to help a lame dog 
over a stile.” Doubtless many of the sponsors thought either 
the “dog” would rapidly improve or the “stile” would be 
destroyed, but, as later events have shown, the submarine con- 
tinued its destructive work and the construction of new vessels 
has hardly proceeded at a rate equal to the rate of destruction. 


Results of the Plan 


Accurate statistics as to the number of vessels sunk and the 
losses, including cargo, are impossible to obtain. From time to 
time, both from the Allied nations and the Central Powers, such 
statistics have been offered, but there is such discrepancy in 
them that the public will be compelled to await the close of the 
war to learn what losses to the shipping of the world have been 
entailed by the submarine, mines and other destructive agencies 
used against the merchant marines of the nations at war and 
the neutrals. 


Private Marine Companies 


However, there are available some statistics in reference to 
the business transacted by the private companies and the results 


secured. 


Much difficulty exists in drawing a hard and fast line between what before 
the war was regarded as war risk insurance and marine insurance. Before 
the war most underwriters probably regarded the war risk to shipping as 
being the risk of capture, or possibly of the sinking, of a number of mer- 
chant ships by German cruisers, such as actually happened in the first few 
months of the war. The main risk has proved to be the sinking of shipping, 
both British and neutral, on a large scale by submarines; and also the 
destruction of merchant vessels by indiscriminate mine laying. But, apart 
from these closely defined risks, the war has affected the safety of shipping 
in many different ways. It would have been quite impossible for any under- 
writer, however much he might have wished to do so, to dissociate himself 
from its effects. 
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Thus navigation is prejudiced during the war by the suppression of lights; 
vessels are employed in trades for which they were not devised; repairs, 
owing to the pressing need, have been deferred; values have risen enor- 
mously, and in many other ways the war has made itself felt. How closely 
war risks and marine risks merge into each other has been shown when 
vessels became seriously overdue, and circumstantial evidence had to be 
taken before a decision could be reached as to whether the vessels had been 
lost through ordinary marine perils or had been sunk by the enemy. 

Until the last quarter of the first year losses due to what were consid- 
ered marine perils were not unusually heavy. Then came a number of 
disasters affecting both liners and tramp vessels, which are likely to have 
affected unfavorably many marine underwriting accounts. 

Although a very large business was transacted under the British Govern- 
ment’s scheme of insurance, there was still an immense amount of war risk 
insurance to be placed in the open market in respect of both hulls and cargo. 
Insurances on neutral vessels and their cargo had to be placed with under- 
writers, and the services of the insurance market in assisting the commerce 
of the country have been very great. At times, while ordinary marine rates 
did not change, war risk premiums were on a very high level, and it was 
to be expected that the reports of the companies would show very large 
increases in premium incomes. 

Depletions of staffs have made business more difficult to carry through, 
and early in the year a scheme was inaugurated for the signing of the 
policies of Lloyd’s underwriters at a central bureau. This proved a great 
success in the saving of labor, and is a credit to those who went to much 
trouble to establish it in the public interest. 

There was an invasion of the London market by foreign companies, thus 
increasing the size of the market. An opening was certainly made for them 
by the cutting off of the German reinsurance market. The establishment of 
such offices has been criticized on the ground of the risk of leakage of 
information. It is obvious that the fullest guarantees should be exacted, 
and any other safeguards which the authorities consider essential. There 
are those who consider that the establishment of such offices in London 
should be strongly discouraged, but it is only fair to remember that they 
bring a certain amount of foreign business to the country and invest in 
British Government securities; and that British offices themselves transact 
business abroad.* 


Marine Loss Settlements 


Few except those directly engaged in marine underwriting are familiar 
with the long-drawn-out process of arriving at the final figures of the losses 
of marine insurance companies. In life insurance, except for the insignifi- 
cant amount of the disputed claims, the totality of each year’s losses has 


‘Annual Commercial and Financial Review, London Times, January 
19, 1917. 
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been ascertained before the close of the year. In fire insurance and in the 
casualty and allied insurances there is some lapping over of loss adjust- 
ments from one year to the next, but the amount of this lapping over is not 
large in proportion to the sum-total of the losses. In marine insurance, on 
the other hand, it may almost be said that every loss except a total loss 
remains indeterminate as to its final amount for a twelve-month period, 
and the complete adjustment of a very considerable part of the losses extends 
on into the second and even into the third year. To the outsider the work- 
ing out of the “average” on the hull and cargo of a damaged ship appears 
one of the slowest and most exasperating of all commercial processes. In 
such a period of worldwide warfare upon the high seas as we have been 
passing through, the difficulties, uncertainties and delays of this process, as 
regards the business of marine insurance companies as a whole, are greatly 
increased. War risks, which are usually written for each voyage or for 
quite short periods, are disposed of much more quickly than marine risks. 
An underwriter, therefore, who accepts a large amount of war business 
should shortly after the conclusion of the first year be in a better position 
to form a shrewd idea of what the results of this business should in the 
main be. Consequently, to this extent the first year settlements are a real 
indication of the final settlements, and by the end of the second year the 
complete results of war risk underwriting should be known. 

On the other hand, there is at present a contrary factor at work affecting 
marine risks in contradistinction to war risks. Owing to the absolutely 
unprecedented conditions, ships have been kept at work during the war as 
long as it was at all practicable for them to be at sea. This means that 
repairs have been deferred much past the usual time, and this will help to 
swell the third year settlements. Further, the cost of repairs has, of course, 
enormously increased. These two considerations together would naturally 
tend to make the third year settlements in respect of pure marine insurance 
much above the normal. It would, therefore, be quite impossible without 
close examination into the circumstances of each company’s business to pre- 
dict if the amounts put by to surplus will, or will not, be available in the 
present, abnormal circumstances to meet all the demands which will be made 
upon them.* 


The following table shows the results secured by the leading 
English marine writing insurance companies during the first two 
years of the war, when the preceding described plan was being 
applied and when the new hazards of shipping were being met 
by the private underwriters in competition with the government 
insurance: 


2 The Economic World, n. s., vol. xiii, No. 20, p. 709. 
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For the year 1915, statistics of certain important English 
marine companies are available. 


The figures in the following table are a guide to the actual profits on the 
underwriting accounts for 1915. They show for seven companies whose 
accounts permit an analysis on the same simple lines the net premiums, the 
actual earnings, after allowing for all claim settlements and expenses, and 
the sums put to suspense to close the accounts and the percentage of the 
profit to the net premiums. These companies may be regarded as represen- 
tative of the whole market. The premiums were largely increased, and the 
actual profit and the percentage must be reckoned as distinctly satisfactory. 
In every case the actual profit is increased, while in some instances the 
percentage is also higher. Thus the British and Foreign earned an actual 
underwriting profit of $995,755, or 25.4 per cent, as against $533,855, or 21.5 
per cent for 1915. The Indemnity’s profit of $802,660, or 15.4 per cent, com- 
pares with $523,400, or 16.9 per cent. 

The Merchants’ figures of $326,265, or 20 per cent, compare with $263,335, 
or also 20 per cent. The Reliance earned $146,105, or 16.9 per cent, as 
against $125,600, or 18.3 per cent. The Sea’s profit of $435,405, or 14 per 
cent, compares with $404,010, or 17.2 per.cent. The Union recorded improved 
figures, with a profit of $851,210, or 15.3 per cent, as against $524,470, or 
14.2 per cent. And the World showed also much improved results, with a 
profit of $460,565, or 23.9 per cent, as against a profit of $204,525, or 10.7 per 
cent, for I9I4. 


SURPLUS ON 1915 ACCOUNT 


Net Profits 
Company Premiums Expenses Actual % 
British and Foreign .... $3,921,840 $310,585 $005,755 25.4 
indemnity. ces oesieees 5,216,695 100,385 802,660 15.4 
IMierchiaritsis er prketencrere ct 1,633,815 99,425 326,265 20.0 
Relianceme. sce avarice ths 863,765 72,430 146,105 16.9 
S Cane eat rere aaeces ares 3,116,320 133,430 435,405 14.0 
WittOripee stance mordiavtetts cles: 5,559,770 230,750 851,210 15.3 
WG lel etlerce aiowmisardesens 1,926,180 41,420 460,565 23.9 


In the second table are set out the premiums accepted last year, the claims 
paid, and the percentage they bore to the premium. In each case the increase 
in premium income is striking, although the 1915 figures had, as a rule, been 
far larger than those for 1914. The British and Foreign increased its pre- 
mium income by $1,238,675; the premiums of the Indemnity were raised by 
as much as $3,976,145; the Merchants’, which is understood to have written 
little, if any, war risk business, increased its premium income by $631,230; 
the Reliance—an office which has been successful for many years in writing 
a small and carefully chosen account—-raised its premiums by $283,315; the 
Sea raised its premiums by as much as $3,167,665, whereas its whole premium 
income in 1915 amounted to $3,116,320; the Union by $1,395,500; and the 
World by $1,301,260. 
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First YEAR SETTLEMENTS IN IQI6 


Company Premiums Claims Percentage 
British and Foreign...... $5,160,515 $1,388,675 26.9 
Indemnity. veteran srletale 9,192,840 3,330,550 36.2 
NMetchantSmusren recast 2,205,045 534,790 23.6 
RelianCesgercenietyonasit: 1,147,080 296,645 25.9 
SEAM coe eaciae sllews seen: 6,283,985 2,473,550 30.4 
Union eect e 6,955,270 2,740,255 30.4 
Nuon” Gagonasuwoomante 3,227,440 1,170,405 5) 06} 


These are, on the whole, large increases, and it is to the credit of the 
London insurance market that underwriters have been willing to assume such 
enormous liabilities as are represented by these figures of premium incomes. 
The market has thereby undoubtedly vastly assisted the maintenance of com- 
merce. It must be apparent to any one who studies even most superficially 
the weekly figures of British losses that nerve is needed to write large war 
risk accounts. Neutrals have at all times been assured of being able to place 
their risks in the English market, which has consequently been in a position 
to reaffirm its value and preeminence. 

The second striking feature in the table is that the percentage of settle- 
ment in 1916 was in every case higher than in 1915. Thus, the British and 
Foreign settlement of 26.9 compares with 25.4 per cent in 1915; the Indem- 
nity settled 36.2 per cent, as against 30 per cent; the Merchants’ settled 23.6 
per cent, as against 22 per cent; the Reliance settled 25.9 per cent, as against 
23.9 per cent; the settlement of the Sea was 39.4 per cent, as against 31.2 
per cent; the Union also settled 39.4 per cent, as against 38.9 per cent; and 
the World paid out 36.3 per cent of the premiums, as against 32 per cent 
in the previous year. These in the main would be heavy first year settle- 
ments for ordinary accounts and would not promise much profit after the 
second and third year settlements have been made; but, happily, as has 
already been indicated, where war risks are written first year settlements 
should naturally, owing to the fact that they “run off” quickly, be heavier.? 


Effect of High Rates 


It will be observed that notwithstanding “the heavy losses 
caused by the submarines of the Central Powers in the world’s 
shipping still free to traverse the seas, the war has brought a 
very high degree of prosperity to the British marine under- 
writers. They have had enormous claims to pay, to be sure, 
but they have been more than able to recoup themselves for 
these losses by reason of the exceedingly high level to which 
marine rates, even excluding marine war risk rates, have risen. 


*The Economic World, n. s., vol. xiii, No. 20, p. 700. 
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This rise in ordinary marine rates has been brought about, on 
the one hand, by the psychological effects of the known hazards 
upon the minds of those requiring marine insurance, making 
them accept without very serious demur abnormally high 
premium charges, even when the war risk was covered sep- 
arately; and, on the other hand, by the great enhancement of 
the values insured, whether of ships themselves or of their 
cargoes. The enhancement of values has of course greatly 
increased the amounts at hazard on single risks, and has made 
the coverage of each single risk a proportionally severer drain 
upon the market than under prewar conditions. The marine 
insurance market has accordingly been a ‘sellers’ market’ al- 
most from the beginning of the war; and it is a well known 
economic fact that the tendency of price in a ‘sellers’ market’ 
is invariably upward, and upward at a more rapid rate than the 
mere increase of the business turnover would seem to warrant 
in the eyes of the uninitiated. 

“The large profits made by the British marine companies 
during the war, and especially during the past two years, have 
naturally attracted the attention of British investors proper and 
speculative investors, who have seen the shares of these com- 
panies advance to levels higher even than those obtaining for 
them before the war, while the prices of the greater part of the 
securities dealt in on the London Stock Exchange have been 
dishearteningly downward. This interest on the part of the 
public has made possible a considerable amount of financial 
rearrangement, consolidation, absorption and the like among the 
British marine companies, with the fire companies to some extent 
taking a hand in the game. Naturally, the future of British 
marine underwriting, even long after the war is over, has been 
represented as roseate in the extreme, and investments in the 
shares of the enlarged or consolidated companies have been 
held out as extraordinarily promising.” * 


The Economic World, n. s., vol. xiv, No. 10, p. 348. 
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Amalgamation of Companies 


The amalgamations which have been announced fall into three groups. 
Marine insurance companies are passing over to big composite offices, non- 
tariff fire offices are being absorbed by tariff companies, and a new compos- 
ite company is arising by fusions between the British Dominions Company 
and several life offices. To take the last first. The British Dominions, which 
on its own account has established a large marine department and is rapidly 
developing in other directions, has drawn to itself the Eagle, the Sceptre, 
and the Star, all purely life companies. The Star, an office with a large 
Nonconformist connection, is to be purchased with £200,000 of War Loan 
stock and 20,000 Eagle and British Dominions shares of £3 each. For each 
five shares (£1 1s. paid) the Star shareholders will get £10 in 5 per cent 
War Loan and one fully paid Eagle and British Dominions share of the 
nominal value of £3 and the actual value of about £610s. The paid-up 
capital will be £635,000, and the total assets £12,235,000. Recently the Car 
and General passed over to the Royal Exchange, and the Fine Art and Gen- 
eral to the North British and Mercantile. Now the Commercial Union takes 
over the National of Great Britain, and pays £62s. a share, £6 in War 
Loan stock at 95, and the balance in cash. The National Company has 
50,000 shares of £5 each (£1 paid), and is one of the numerous insurance 
companies started in Glasgow. It has grown into a law of insurance prac- 
tice that the more successful a non-tariff fire office becomes, the more certain 
is it to pass over to a big tariff fire company. What is less common is that 
life offices without fire or other connections should be fused with general 
companies. We can not recall any precedent for the manner in which the 
British Dominions is expanding by the absorption of life companies, though 
it is a perfectly legitimate method, which in the working out will be watched 
with interest.* 


MARINE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States the situation as respects marine insurance 
was a difficult one. Not only was there an insufficient number 
of vessels to carry the large amount of goods which the European 
nations wanted, but the facilities for insuring the vessels and 
cargoes were to be had only at very high rates. Marine insur- 
ance by domestic companies in the United States had enjoyed 
no such development as had life or fire insurance. During the 
past year it has been increasing. 


There are no available statistics of ocean marine insurance. The great 
bulk .of it has been written by British stock companies and by individual 
underwriters at Lloyd’s, London. There the details of such operations are 


* The Economist, September 15, 1917. 
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trade secrets—reports, if any, being made in confidence subject to test by a 
committee of the Board of Trade and by audit of Lloyd’s. Thus their 
volume is a business secret in the keeping of business committees, and com- 
bined trade balances only are made public. For similar reasons there is an 
absence of analytical reports of the insurance of most other nationals. In 
the United States comprehensive statistics are kept by most classes of the 
business transacted in this country. But even here the inland marine transac- 
tions are combined with the ocean marine, so there are no specific returns 
of the latter. In the United States for the past three calendar years the 
combined inland and ocean marine premiums were reported as follows :* 


| O hAMepeR eRe ome as Yeates Sot ae $32,114,926 
LOLS mete ta rats taeda acento ae ne an 47,418,071 
dO NGO) otis, Satine cas cls ccuticen cea acannon Ree ae 70,663,909 


These increases represent the increased values and rates of American busi- 
ness carried during the war. An analysis of the premiums reported and 
unreported distributes them as. follows: 


1914 
Reported Unreported 
2awAmMericanmcOmpaiilesmeaetieae seine: GSRSOALAG) et BO 
1G) BEAN COMPS .occcustaccesane 8,808,245 $9,634,478 
13 other foreign Companies’ .......... 4,332,405 1,070,497 
55 Total seme emits tr ns cece ts oe $32,114,926 $10,704,975 

1915 

Increase 

To Reported Unreported 
23 American companies ..... 48 RACK eye giye 2 cee ee 
TOMS ribishecompanlcsmenrr ict 45 12,851,204 $14,225,421 
13 other foreign companies .. 50 6,495,310 1,580,602 
55 WL Otalsaseanead cree ent nc meee $42,418,071 $15,806,023 

1916 

Increase 

6 Reported Unreported 
23 American companies ..... 47 SACS) ee GS 
TO| British companies 2.2%. .2- 38 17,712,774 $21,199,200 
13 other foreign companies .. 82 11,743,140 2,355,400 
55 MOtal se sac eee ence hae $70,663,009 $23,554,066 


1 These figures apply only to business written and reported to the State 
of New York. Marine underwriters estimate a volume of premiums equal 
to one-third of those reported as being written abroad on American business 
by British and other foreign companies and Lloyd’s admitted to do business 
here, but making no reports of the same here and thus avoiding taxation. 
The law can not reach out and require compliance in Europe. With that 
estimated addition the approximate actual figures would be for 1914 about 
$43,000,000, for 1915 about $63,000,000, and for 1916 about $94,000,000. 
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When the amount (one-third) of unreported business written by foreign 
companies is considered it will be seen that the premium increase of British 
companies was far greater than all the others. 

It will be noted by casual analysis of these figures that American com- 
panies write a little more than half the United States marine business and, 
when the unreported writings are considered, less than half. This has been 
due to the lack of American bottoms and lack of prestige of American insur- 
ance connections abroad. There is more than this to be considered, how- 
ever. A considerable share of the ocean marine premiums written and 
reported by American companies comes from the reinsurance of excess lines 
written by British companies abroad on great tonnages carried in one vessel. 
It would be quite fair to assume, therefore, that only one-third of reported 
American business is written by American companies.* 


When the European War was merely a possibility the under- 
writers accepted war risks at reasonable rates, but as soon as 
this war became a reality, the demands for insurance were so 
great that a general paralyzation of business resulted. 

In the week directly following August I, 1914, the rates were 
almost prohibitive and shippers paid as high as 25 to 30 per 
cent to cover war risks through the North Sea. South American 
rates were up to 20 per cent, while rates to India and the Far East 
ranged from I5 to 20 per cent. 

The underwriters in this country were placed in a very difficult 
position and the reinsurance markets at London were closed on 
account of a bank holiday at this time. For three days risks were 
accepted without any possibility of reinsuring any part of those 
which might prove to be undesirable. It was therefore necessary 
to limit the amount which could be accepted on any one vessel, 
and these amounts ranged from small amounts for smaller com- 
panies to $100,000 or $150,000 as a maximum for the larger 
companies. The shipper, therefore, could insure only part of his 
cargo and often had to carry a large portion of the risk himself. 
The underwriters were unable to get any information about the 
vessels which they had insured, for the cables were so busy that 

‘The Vital Relation of Insurance to Banking and Shipping in the World's 
Trade after the War, Henry Evans, President Continental Fire Insurance 
Company. 

Since the war, marine insurance business has been increased. New com- 


panies have been organized and old companies, marine and fire, have pre- 
pared to extend the business. 
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no reports of vessels could be obtained. Occasionally an item 
appeared in the newspapers that such and such a vessel had been 
taken by the British, or had been sunk by the Germans, but these 
were all rumors and none of them could be confirmed. It will, 
therefore, be seen that the underwriters of this country were in 
a very peculiar and difficult position, and when on August 7, 1914, 
Secretary McAdoo called a conference of the large business inter- 
ests of this country, the suggestion was made that a Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance be established by the United States Govern- 
ment in the Treasury Department, to assist the underwriters of 
this country in taking care of the shippers and shipowners. 


The War Risk Bureau 


On August 14, 1914, the bill for the creation of this Bureau 
was drafted, and on August 19, 1914, it was introduced in the 
Senate by Mr. Clark of Arkansas, passing the Senate on August 
21, with amendments. In the House the measure was bitterly 
opposed but passed, with additional amendments, on August 29, 
1914. The Senate, on August 31, 1914, agreed to the House 
amendments, and the bill was referred to the President, who 
signed it on September 2, 1914. 

On September 3, 1914, the Bureau was prepared to accept 
business, but on account of the delay necessitated by waiting for 
the printed applications and policies, no insurance could be actu- 
ally written, and until the 18th of September all risks submitted 
were held on “ binders.’ After that time policies were issued 
rapidly. 

During the time that the Bureau has been covering war risks 
many vessels which could not secure insurance in the open 
market have been assisted by this Bureau, and enabled to sail 
on voyages which would not have been possible had the Bureau 
not been in existence. 

On June 12, 1917, the President signed an amended War 
Risk Bill which allowed the Bureau to insure masters, officers 
and crews of American merchant vessels against loss of life or 
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personal injury by the risk of war, and for compensation during 
detention following capture by enemies of the United States. 
This insurance has been mandatory on vessel owners for all 
voyages through the war zone, and this insurance is permissible 
for voyages on any route. A large amount has already been 
issued, and the Bureau sustained its first loss on the sinking of 
the Kansan, where four men lost their lives, and their families 
or dependents received, as a result, $7,200. 

This Bureau was placed in charge of a director who was an 
experienced underwriter. All quotations of rates were made for 
forty-eight hours’ acceptance and upon filing of applications, 
accompanied by a certified check and with a warranty that the 
vessel would sail within fifteen days. 

Without some such plan for government war risk insurance, 
shipping could not have been transacted. An examination of 
the material in the Appendix, which includes selected appli- 
cation blanks, policies, and the original act establishing the Bureau 
and defining its method of operation, will explain its work. 

The following table shows the amount of business transacted 
by the Bureau: 


(1,704 Po.icies IssuED SEPTEMBER 2, 1914, TO NOVEMBER 30, IQI6) 


otalvamountainstiedane see eieee ara etee $167,650,397.00 
Premiums srecely.edonssame msm aera 3,167,997.20 
Salvage received stomdate a weamciia sete ee enor 50,055.87 
Totalamount at Lisl ameter eter 15,902,285.00 
Knownolosses:tondatemancnas ements 833,024.60 
Possiblewautstandinomclaiin Smt t nein ieee 250,000.00 
Netslosses (paid) gee aeck semceeen se eee 774,868.73 
Total expenses of Bureau, November 30, (includ- 
iieesalariessor centine wt OLGe) eeemer enemas 30,877.03 
Hbotal epremitimsa;ecelvcdie ne eet tea $3,167,097.20 
Known) losses* tosdatessenee cee ee $833,924.60 
Lessisalvace receivedimeeeen seem: 50,055.87 
Net losses’ paid@acntattin cin aac ere rer ee 774,808.73 
Surplus premiums on hand................ $2,393,128.47 


In addition to this insurance of property by the War Risk 
Insurance there was established on June 12, 1917, by an amend- 
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ment to the law, a provision “that whenever it shall appear 
to the Secretary of the Treasury that the effecting of such insur- 
ance is desirable in the national interest in the case of vessels, 
engaged in any trade, the owner of every American merchant 
vessel engaged in such trade shall insure the master, officers and 
crew of such vessel against the loss of life or personal injury 
from war risks, as well as for compensation during detention 
by an enemy of the United States following capture.” This was 
an adoption of a plan already in practice in England. Such 
insurance could be effected either with the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance or in insurance companies. Death or permanent dis- 
ability was to be compensated for in sums ranging from $1,500 
to $5,000, and loss of hand, arm, foot, leg or eye in sums from 
45 per cent to 65 per cent of this principal sum. 

Further provisions of this amended act may be found by 
consulting the Appendix. 


MARINE INSURANCE IN FRANCE 


In France arrangements for government aid were made as in 
most of the other countries at war, although on no such ex- 
tensive a plan as in the case of England. 

The system of insurance of cargoes formed the object of the 
decrees of August 13 and October 10, 1914, ratified by a law 
of April 10, 1915, which was completed by that of February 27, 
1917. According to the terms of these laws, French government 
insurance is applicable only to cargoes going from and to France 
or from and to the colonies and countries of the protectorate 
and sailing under the national flag. 

The original premium payable for the insurance of cargoes 
exported or imported from America to France is 7 per cent in 
the case of steamers and 14 per cent in the case of sailing vessels. 
This minimum rate, applicable to the first million francs (or 
$193,000 of insurance), is increased at the rate of 5 per cent 
for every additional million or fraction of a million. In the 
event of the ship not having been specially designated at the 
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time of the application for insurance, the original tariff would 
be increased by 10 per cent. 

Insurance contracts for ships leaving America are valid for 
45 days, and for 30 days for those leaving France; they may 
be prolonged by payment of an additional premium. 

The rates given are those which are quoted by the executive 
committee, but they are liable to daily fluctuation. Also it would 
be necessary, if the insured resides in the United States, that 
he have a representative in France who would undertake to 
sign the policies and pay the premium into the Treasury. 


MARINE INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


Information from the Central Powers is very difficult to 
obtain, but a condensed statement of the financial results of 
German marine companies is given: * 


As in 1914, forty-eight companies are reported as writing marine business, 
which in 1914 showed an underwriting loss and in 1915 a hardly appreciable 
profit; the premium income, as would be expected, has fallen. The two 
years’ figures are as follows: 

Surplus Interest Depre- 


over and ciation 
Net Net Premium Lossesand Other Written 
Premiums Losses Reserve Expenses Receipts off 
M. M. M. M. M. 
LOLA nis: 120,342,099 99,451,104 37,255,335 1,166,004 5,628,223 178,676 
1915... ... 115,460,276 92,250,097 37,344,747 60,371 5,085,437 1,474,519 


Reinsurance.—Two new companies, the Disseldorfer Allgemeine, of Diis- 
seldorf, and the Niederrheinische Giiterassekuranz, of Wesel, have entered 
the lists, increasing the number to forty-five; the Europa and Frankona have 
transferred their head offices from Frankfort-on-Main to Berlin. The total 
premium income has declined a little and an underwriting profit of under 
3% per cent is decidedly thin, though better than that of last year. The 
comparison is: 


Surplus Interest Depre- 


over and ciation 
Net Net Premium Lossesand Other Written 

Premiums Losses Reserve Expenses Receipts off 

M. M. M. M. M. M. 
1914..++ 306,331,772 179,243,219 446,362,410 4,226,308 9,248,249 2,613,207 
I915.+.. 299,064,728 160,794,072 489,004,506 9,815,169 10,233,325 6,128,674 


* Post Magazine and Insurance Monitor, January 6, 1917, 
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In Germany, as in England, one effect of the war on marine 
insurance seems to be to produce a tendency toward the amal- 
gamation of companies. 


The last decade before the war, owing to the keen competition, was in 
general not very profitable for German marine insurance; in the very week 
before war was declared many German insurers, incredulous of war with 
England, undertook war risks at ridiculous rates, to their own undoing. In 
1914 and 1915, therefore, many German companies showed a considerable 
decline in their receipts from premiums, and in some cases they registered 
actual losses. 

The companies, however, accommodated themselves to the changed con- 
ditions. The war gave them the monopoly of the German business, which 
previously was placed in England, either directly or by way of reinsurance. 
Full advantage was taken of the growing shipping boom in neutral coun- 
tries, particularly in Scandinavia and Holland. Business was satisfactory 
apart from a few isolated instances, and the falling off in premiums was 
being made good, until the intensified submarine activity not only occasioned 
the German companies serious loss, but also limited their néutral business. 

The satisfactory development of business during the war seems now to be 
causing many German marine insurers to entertain exaggerated hopes for the 
years following the war. As is intelligible, there is a strong desire to keep 
the monopoly of German business, and to exclude England altogether from 
the German market. Negotiations are in progress under government direc- 
tion for the purpose of reserving to German insurers and their reinsurers 
in Allied and neutral countries the insurance of the large volume of imports 
expected during the transition period. It may be assumed that they will be 
successful, although the values to be covered by each separate policy must, 
of course, both as regards cargoes and hulls, be many times greater than 
before the war. 


‘Amalgamations in Germany 


The demands made on the individual companies will thus be greatly 
increased. Many of them are already preparing for these eventualities, 
partly by increasing their capital and partly by fusions. Examples of the 
latter policy may be found in the amalgamation of the Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Versicherungsgesellschaft with the Deutsche Transport Versicher- 
ungsgesellschaft, the Thuringia, and the Fortuna; and the alliance between 
the Union and the Friedrich Wilhelm companies. New companies are also 
being founded; examples are the establishment of the Hamburger Lloyd by 
the Duncker group and the utilization of the Berliner Land und Wasser by 
the same group after an increase in its capital. The Mutzenbecher group is 
strengthening its position by an arrangement with the Securitas, Bremen; 
and another big Hamburg concern has associated itself with a well known 
reinsurance company. 
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In face of all this, it is difficult to understand why a new plan is being 
considered for setting up, on the model of Lloyd’s, a “Seegilde” (Sea 
Guild), in Hamburg, which is to consist of individual insurance brokers. 
Each of these is to deposit M.100,000; and the policies given are to be 
secured, in whole or in part, upon the fund so created as well as the indi- 
vidual insurer’s other property. In the interests of Germany’s economic 
strength, this scheme must be opposed as likely merely to increase compe- 
tition. The individual insurer of the “ Seegilde” will have to be content 
with lower premiums, in order to attract business from the insurance com- 
panies, which, of course, offer greater security. Premiums are, however, 
already depressed. 

The writer can not restrain his surprise that the general secretary of the 
International Transport Insurance Union, Berlin, should be in favor of this 
“ Seegilde ” idea, indicating that if it does not mature in Hamburg the “ See- 
gilde” will be set up in Berlin. He would, moreover, call attention to two 
specifically war insurance institutions, both in Berlin, in the establishment 
of which the Empire participated. 

(1) The Deutsche See-Versicherungsgesellschaft von 1914 (German Ma- 
tine Insurance Company, 1914), which was set up at the outbreak of the 
war; and 

(2) The Deutsche Versicherungsbank (German Insurance Bank), estab- 
lished in 1916. 

Both these concerns are expected to render assistance in the insurance of 
the enormous imports and exports during the transition period and of ships 
of the Imperator and Columbus types. It may be doubted whether the state 
will participate to any great extent in transport and marine insurance, since 
these branches of insurance business hardly lend themselves to state enter- 
prise. Moreover, it is questionable whether it would be in the economic 
interests of the country to limit German marine insurers to German busi- 
ness. Marine insurance requires more possibilities of adjustment than do 
other kinds of insurance. Hence interchange of business with other mari- 
time nations should be aimed at, always bearing in mind that the pre- 
dominant position which the English marine insurance market occupied 
before the war must not again be tolerated.’ 


MaRINE INSURANCE IN JAPAN 


In no other country, except in the United States, has the war 
had a greater effect in stimulating the carrying trade than in 
Japan. The government of this country, in order to protect its 
shipping and encourage its development, provided government 
assistance in granting insurance for the merchant marine. 


*Miinchener Neueste Nachrichte, quoted by the Journal of Commerce, 
August 20, 1917. 
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The system of government marine insurance instituted in Japan shortly 
‘after the declaration of war in 1914, differs materially from that established 
by other governments which undertook to relieve the scarcity of war risk 
marine insurance. In most cases a regular fund or bureau has been started 
which actually receives premiums and distributes payments in settlement of 
losses. In some cases, also, excess lines written by private companies are 
reinsured. The method employed in Japan is outlined in the following 
extract from The Fifteenth Financial and Economic Journal of Japan 
(1915), issued by the Japanese Government. 

The War Marine Insurance Indemnity Act was promulgated on Septem- 
ber 11, 1914, and the Ordinance No. 19 of the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce on the following day, and both were immediately put in 
force. According to the act above referred to, if any Japanese Insurance 
company, or any foreign insurance company having branches, offices or 
agencies in Japan, makes a marine insurance contract at a premium not 
higher than the rate fixed by the competent authorities and makes good 
therefor any loss or damage caused by war, the government is to grant as 
indemnity to such insurance company a portion of the sum thus made good. 
It is provided for in Ordinance No. 19 of the Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce that the amount to be so granted by way of indemnity shall 
be 80 per cent of the sum thus made good.’ 


MARINE INSURANCE IN SWEDEN 


In Sweden, a nation with an important merchant marine, gov- 
ernment assistance was also granted. This plan provided both 
for direct government insurance and also for acceptance of war 
risk insurance for the account of different private insurance 
companies. 


MariInE INSURANCE IN RUSSIA 


With a few exceptions the Russian insurance companies which 
undertook marine insurance before the war, restricted at first 
their business to the national rivers and waterways, but later 
there was 


a considerable extension of the field of operation, and the majority of com- 
panies have added the transaction of marine insurance generally to their 
program. Before the war, the greater part of the surplus from Russian 
marine business was reinsured with German companies, who appreciated the 


The Economic World, n. s., vol. xi, 1916, p. 258. 
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value of this business; but all these contracts are cancelled, and the London 
market assumed a large share of the business. 

Most of the companies have agencies in London, chiefly for the purpose of 
reinsurance business. The Rossia was the first to establish a branch office 
in England, and it also has a branch office in the United States at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, where it erected its own building in the spring of 1914. 
The First Russian, the Moscow, the Northern, the Warsaw, the Salamandra, 
the Second Russian and the Jakor are also licensed to transact United States 
business. 

In those cases where separate figures are given, the marine war risks sec- 
tion for 1915 is seen to have been decidedly profitable; 75 per cent of the 
liability is undertaken by the Russian government, the remaining 25 per 
cent being pooled among the companies.’ 


SUMMARY 


It may therefore be stated by way of summarizing the effect 
of the war on marine insurance: first, that all the leading nations 
have found it necessary to grant, either directly or indirectly, 
aid in the insuring of war risks; second, this has not meant the 
absorption of the private companies, but on the contrary a co- 
operation with such companies, and in all probability a healthy 
competition which has had a marked effect in keeping down 
rates, and at all times stabilizing such rates, just as the govern- 
mental activities in relation to food supplies and certain important 
commodities in great demand on account of the war has had 
the effect of preventing violent fluctuations in their prices; third, 
the private insurance companies have in practically all the leading 
countries enjoyed a period of prosperity, and in many cases their 
financial returns have been in excess of that enjoyed in times 
of peace. 


* The Economic World, n. s., vol. xii, No. 14, p. 435. 


Vv 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON FIRE 
INSURANCE 


It might seem upon first thought that fire insurance would be 
but slightly affected by the war. It is true that this form of 
insurance is not so directly affected by: such disorganizing 
agencies as the submarine in marine insurance and the higher 
mortality in life insurance; yet there are certain disturbances 
resulting from the war which are common to all forms of insur- 
ance, and in fire insurance there are unfavorable factors peculiar 
to this form of insurance. 

In recent wars, damage and destruction of property, in so 
far as fire insurance was affected, were largely confined to the 
immediate territory occupied by the hostile forces. The older 
plan and operations of war under which both the enemy and 
his lands were objects of destruction, had given way to the 
idea that the countries or nations alone were hostile and that the 
suppression of the military power of the nation was the end to 
be achieved in the conduct of the war. Under such a theory 
of what might ironically be called civilized warfare, the non- 
combatant and private property not in active use against the 
enemy were not considered proper subjects of attack, capture 
and destruction. Even principles of compensation for the taking 
of such private property by the enemy under circumstances of 
great need had some application. But the present great war 
seems to be, in its method of conduct, a reversion to the earlier 
state of lawlessness. Destruction of private property far 
removed from the regions of combat is common. 


New Frre HAzarps 


There have been, therefore, in operation not only the ordinary 
fire insurance hazards of warfare, but there has been introduced 
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a number of new hazards. The invention of the airplane has 
made possible the carrying on of warfare far behind the lines 
of the armies. Property has been destroyed both by the ex- 
plosion resulting from the dropping of bombs, and by the result- 
ing fires which these explosions have caused. The use of the 
submarine, as well as the airplane, has been responsible for the 
writing of bombardment insurance without any adequate data 
upon which to base rates for such insurance. Fire insurance 
charges from their very nature have never been as scientifically 
determined as life insurance rates. Even in times of peace there 
are so many unknown and fluctuating factors which affect the 
rate that much has been left to judgment and guess in arriving 
at a charge. The fire rate represents an effort to arrive at a 
price for a service, the cost of which can not be known at the 
time the service is sold. Whether the price was too high or 
too low, only the future experience could disclose. The risk 
element is therefore always present in the fire rate, and in time 
of war, when new hazards are introduced and old hazards 
changed, this risk is enormously increased. 

Attention may be directed to some of the changéd hazards in 
addition to the new ones already suggested, or others which are 
apparent. 


New INpDusTRIAL HAZARDS 


There is a marked increase in the hazard incident to the 
operation of manufacturing and mercantile concerns. Industrial 
plants in most of the nations are being operated at a feverish 
rate. Machines are being run continuously and at a high rate 
of speed. Repairs are postponed beyond the normal period. 
Bearings become heated, and in many other ways the fire hazard 
incident to the operation of machinery is increased. Buildings 
are hastily erected with consequent less attention given to fire 
protective construction. Electric installations and other lighting 
and heating devices are less carefully installed. 

Goods are being produced in great volume at a rapid rate. 
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They are stored and handled less carefully. Combustible ma- 
terial, either in the form of finished product or as waste ma- 
terial, accumulates and exposes buildings and other goods to 
destruction by fire. Explosives are produced in the greatest 
volume ever known to the world, and their storage and trans- 
portation continually exposes other property to destruction. 

The demand for labor and the withdrawal of many factory 
workers for service in the armies and navies have brought into 
the industrial plants many employes who are not trained in the 
use of tools or material. . 


MoraL Hazarps 


In addition, in every nation at war there are those who are 
opposed to the war, and, either as actual enemies of the nation 
or as deluded opponents of the present economic order, they 
deliberately set fire to property. Large numbers of prisoners 
have been captured by each nation and these, too, increase to a 
slight degree the fire hazard. 

With this pressure for product and business under which 
industrial plants and mercantile concerns are operating, there 
is less care given to the operation of the plant. Sprinkler sys- 
tems, fire-alarm systems and watchmen service are likely to be 
less efficient, because of less frequent inspection, lack of repairs, 
change in personnel of the inspectors and watchmen, and other 
contributing causes. 

There is also, doubtless, a marked increase in the moral 
hazard. 

It is pointed out that even here in the United States, rich and populous 
as we are, the necessities of the war will inevitably compel a far reaching 
readjustment of our industrial forces, implying great increases in certain 
industries and corresponding declines in other industries; while new duties, 
partly moral and partly economic, for the members of society as a whole 
will alter the emphasis of production and distribution for all manner of 
branches of commerce. It must be anticipated that the war would speedily 
bring about a more or less severe depression in all the trades known as 


luxury trades—that is, those trades which in normal times supply the 
community with products and articles not strictly necessary to life, but 
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largely used for purposes of convenience or comfort when the mass of the 
population is normally prosperous and free from the strains and apprehen- 
sions of war. However loudly the producers and dispensers of products 
and articles of this kind might argue about the necessity of “business as 
usual,” it would be found that people in general felt more and more a cer- 
tain impropriety in supplying themselves with anything savoring of the lux- 
urious or the unnecessary. The shelves of merchants might be piled with 
goods intended to meet the normal taste and demand of the public for the 
things that adorn life, rather than merely maintain it; but it would be seen 
that the public would quickly become indifferent to these goods—and, in 
fact, would soon look with disapproval upon the purchase of them—no mat- 
ter what hardships might be entailed for the merchants by reason of this 
abrupt change in their custom. War has always in the past brought with 
it very violent dislocations of the prices of goods and services, both in an 
absolute sense and as a matter of relativity among the various groups and 
classes in the community. Unless the strongest measures of public authority 
are employed, war is the greatest of all influences in the direction of dis- 
parities of fortune among individuals. For some it means prosperity of the 
most extravagant kind; for others the direst economic distress. These sud- 
denly developed inequalities are of course reflected in the vicissitudes of 
businesses, whether productive or distributive, whether wholesale or retail; 
some prosper amazingly, while others go more or less rapidly to the wall. 

Perhaps many have not thought of these characteristic incidents of war 
from the point of view of their effect in the field of fire underwriting. The 
tendency of these, as of all violent changes in business conditions, is to bring 
about an almost immediate enhancement of one of the chief factors which 
the fire underwriter has to take into account, the so-called ‘‘ moral hazard.” 
It is a general rule that the factor of ‘moral hazard” in fire insurance is 
at its lowest when the inter-relations of all the industries and all the 
branches of trade, one with another, are most regular, even and normal— 
in other words, when reasonable prosperity prevails throughout the entire 
fabric of business; when sharp inequalities and disparities between economic 
group and group, class and class, do not obtain; and when the unprecedented 
successes of some are not matched by the intolerable losses of others. Impa- 
tience of severe business disadvantage, in contrast with visible business 
advantage of a speculative kind, is the great breeder of ‘‘ moral hazards.” 

It scarcely needs saying that fire underwriters in the United States are 
fully aware of the dangers to themselves inherent in the conditions just set 
forth. Notes of warning on the subject are being heard from many direc- 
tions, and all the field representatives of the fire insurance companies are 
being urged to unusual watchfulness lest the rising ‘moral hazard” of the 
groups of industries and businesses unfavorably. affected by the war influ- 
ences result in disproportionate losses to the underwriters.? 


* The Economic World, n. s., vol. xiv, No. 1, p. 20. 
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DIFFICULTY IN INCREASING RATES 


Increased hazards have not been the only way in which the 
business of fire insurance has been affected. Like all other 
forms of insurance, and indeed most kinds of business, there 
has been a marked increase in the expenses of transacting the 
business, but with this important difference: in most of the 
ordinary businesses there has been an increase in the price of 
their product which has equaled or exceeded this increased 
expense of doing business; the price of most products lends itself 
to adjustments with comparative ease when conditions of pro- 
‘duction change; but this is not true with the fire insurance rate. 
This insurance price is often a result of legislative direction, or 
at least state supervision, and, in addition, its very character 
and method of determination on the part of insurance companies 
tend to make the rate a relatively stable one. Opposition from 
various sources is always met when the fire insurance companies 
endeavor to increase rates on any class of property, and not 
infrequently is it easier as a practical method of procedure for 
the companies to continue an unduly high rate on certain classes 
of property to make up for the unduly low rates on other classes 
of property, rather than to adjust rates on different classes of 


property. 
INCREASE IN OPERATING EXPENSES 


The increased expenses of fire insurance companies, in addi- 
tion to that caused by the increased fire hazard, are due to the 
following causes, among others. 

Higher wages must now be paid, and not infrequently for a 
lower grade of service. Many office and field men have been 
called into the national service and their places have been taken 
by less well trained men who not only are not able to render 
as efficient service, but are also in position to demand higher 
wages. These new men require more supervision, and thus to 
transact an equal volume of business a larger amount of service 
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would be required, making the unit cost of the business tend to 
a higher level. 

Increased taxes have been laid on the fire insurance business. 
Not only has the direct tax on the business itself been increased, 
but other increased taxes, such as higher postage rates, have 
affected the business. Nor is it possible, as in many other busi- 
nesses, to shift these increased taxes to the consumer—the policy- 
holder. This is due in part to the nature of the business, and 
in part to the character of competition among the companies and 
the legislative regulation of fire insurance. 

The depreciation of securities has been discussed in connection 
with life and marine insurance. Fire insurance has been affected 
in a similar manner, and in many countries even more seriously, 
since such companies are very often large holders of stocks, as 
well as of bonds. 


REINSURANCE 


One of the most important readjustments in fire insurance 
which have been occasioned by the war is that connected with 
reinsurance. Reinsurance in fire insurance is an integral and 
necessary part of the business. A fire insurance company of 
any considerable size is having continually offered to it an amount 
of insurance on a single property or on different properties 
within a limited area which it can not afford to carry, because 
of the heavy losses which would be entailed in case of a fire 
in this district of congested values. The companies, therefore, 
make a practice of insuring a part of the risk in other insurance 
companies. So important has this business of reinsurance be- 
come that companies have been organized which do either ex- 
clusively or primarily a reinsurance business. This phase of the 
fire insurance business has developed so rapidly during the past 
several decades, that the reinsurance business has become inter- 
nationalized; that is to say, reinsurance organizations were found 
in the European nations, especially in Germany and Austria, 
which had on their books risks in all the leading nations of the 
world. 


« 
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The position of the continental European reinsurance business, 
especially with reference to the German companies of this char- 
acter, is described by a writer as follows: 


Official German statistics and reliable private statistics regarding European 
reinsurance business establish the following facts: 

At the close of 1915 there were in Europe 143 companies specializing in 
reinsurance or transacting it as accessory to their other business. Their 
capital was 686,000,000 francs; their reserves were 2,190,000,000 francs, and 
their annual premium income was 1,639,000,000 francs. 

There were fifty-eight German and Austrian reinsurance companies, with 
a capital of 263,000,000 francs, reserves of 1,224,000,000 francs, and an annual 
premium income of 776,000,000 francs. Consequently they dominated all the 
other European reinsurance companies combined. 

Russia occupied an important position with nine companies which had a 
capital of 67,000,000 francs, reserves of 563,000,000 francs, and a premium 
income of 351,000,000 francs. 

Scandinavia came next with twenty-six companies which had a capital-of 
176,000,000 frances, reserves of 106,000,000 francs, and a premium income of 
220,000,000 francs. 

The Latin countries had only a small number of old and important reinsur- 
ance companies. 

England, the cradle of insurance, a country which possesses the largest 
number and the most powerful direct insurance companies of the whole 
world, had not more than three reinsurance companies of any importance 
out of a total of twelve transacting this business. 

In spite of the present war the amount of the premium income for I915 
of the German reinsurance companies is only 67,000,000 francs less than that 


‘of 1913 before the war. The premiums retroceded are only 40,000,000 francs 


less and the losses 29,000,000 francs less, As a result of their operations 
they were enabled to distribute to their shareholders 2,392,182 marks more 
than in 1913, and to increase their reserves by the considerable sum of 
103,000,000 marks in two years. 

During the seven years, from 1909 to 1915, the German reinsurance com- 
panies received a total of 3,219,140,146 marks in premiums, and their total 
profits have been 142,538,166 francs during this period against an insignifi- 
cant loss of 32,405 francs. Not a single company has made a loss during the 
last four years. 

The predominance of German reinsurance companies in Europe is directly 
due to the foregoing facts. 

In considering the position it is well also to bear in mind the following 
points: 

In Russia, German reinsurance companies exercised a strict control over 
the companies of that country, a control well proved by the fact that before 
the present war the books of the Russian companies were kept in the Ger- 
man language and their balance sheets were printed in German. 
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German companies exercised their influence over a large number of rein- 
surance companies in other European countries. 

They extended their operations over all parts of the world. 

From these facts and considerations the following undeniable conclusion 
is reached: Germans possessed before the present war practically a monopoly 
of reinsurance in the world and gained large profits from it. 

To what is this due? 

We think that this state of things may be attributed to three prime causes, 
which are: the initiative of the German companies, their activity and the 
support of their government. 

Above all, the Germans had grasped the fact that reinsurance was essen- 
tially an international business. Just like direct insurance, it can only exist 
by the utmost division of risks—that is to say, by the German reinsurer pass- 
ing on to other reinsurance companies (by way of retrocession) all such 
portions of the sums accepted by it from direct companies on any risks as 
may exceed the amount it desires to retain for its own account on the risk 
concerned (i.e., its “surpluses”’). 

These retrocessions are made chiefly, and necessarily so, with foreign com- 
panies. 

Let us suppose that a reinsurance company of a certain country suc- 
ceeds in obtaining a large share of the reinsurances of that country. It 
follows that it will receive from the various direct companies with which it 
deals a large number of reinsurances applying to the same risks and will 
be guaranteeing enormous sums on large industrial or commercial risks or 
on groups of these risks. If it retains for its own account all these rein- 
surances there will be in case of loss certain ruin. It must, therefore, 
arrange to pass on its surpluses, but it can not so arrange with other rein- 
surance companies of the same country which are themselves already inter- 
ested in the identical risks, and it must consequently come to an under- 
standing with foreign companies. 

This principle the German grasped and put into practice, and that is why 
one finds that of the 599,000,000 francs premium income received by their 
insurance companies in 1915 no less than 245,000,000 francs—that is, about 
40 per cent—was passed on to other reinsurance companies (retroceded). 

To retrocede in the manner described was a necessity, but to recover an 
equivalent while arranging this retrocession was a clever move, and German’ 
reinsurers did this on a considerable scale by arranging reciprocal retroces- 
sion contracts with reinsurers of other countries or by acquiring an interest 
in insurance and reinsurance companies of other countries. These last men- 
tioned companies became German owned, but, by retaining their native name 
and appearance, served at one and the same time both as overflow shoots for 
the German reinsurance companies and as effective producing agencies for 
them. We could quote a great many examples of this. 

In addition we find that, before the present war, in France as well as in 
Russia, England, Italy, Switzerland and Bulgaria (to cite only those coun- 
tries), a number of direct and reinsurance companies were controlled within 
narrow limits by German reinsurance companies. This was certainly an 
excellent means for the latter to develop their business. 
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Retrocession is such a great necessity that reinsurance companies which 
achieved some importance felt the need of creating subsidiary companies 
either at home or abroad. In this way the Koelnische of Cologne has the 
Minerva of the same city as a daughter company, the very important Swiss 
Reinsurance Company has the Prudential. 

To the clever initiative of the German managers must be added their 
activity. Every well informed reinsurance man knew that these managers 
never hesitated to inconvenience themselves personally in order to visit the 
most distant countries, such as Japan, China, North and South America, for 
the purpose of establishing representatives, creating branches, making agree- 
ments and transacting business there. 

It is common knowledge that the German Government effectively supported 
its people in all their commercial, industrial and financial undertakings 
abroad. Not satisfied with that, and particularly in reference to German 
insurance and reinsurance, the government in Berlin ably seconded their 
operations by establishing and publishing official researches and statistics on 
insurance and reinsurance in Germany and other countries, such as one 
would look for in vain elsewhere. These publications constituted a complete 
synopsis of all insurance and reinsurance matters: researches, reports, sta- 
tistics—their utility is incontrovertible. 

It is to these combined causes that one must ascribe the important devel- 
opment that German insurance and reinsurance has enjoyed since 1870 as 
much in Germany as abroad. 

Before the present war French companies, like those of many other coun- 
tries, were simply tributary to German reinsurance companies. They con- 
- tributed to the success of these companies by giving them about 100,000,000 
francs in premiums annually, which was partly recovered, it is true, by retro- 
cessions which these German companies passed back to certain French com- 
panies. 

To escape from this tribute the Allied countries have only one way open 
to them, which consists in establishing in each of these countries reinsurance 
companies sufficient in number to replace the German companies. Left to 
themselves, indeed, private corporations of this class may enter on and sus- 
tain a successful struggle against German insurance companies by satisfy- 
ing first of all the needs of their own countries, by organizing the necessary 
retrocessions with similar corporations in Allied or friendly neutral coun- 
tries, and by carrying the attack into other countries where German com- 
panies still exercise, as a matter of fact, their supremacy. 

To require such services from a state institution appears to be impossible. 
At the most an institution of this class might to some extent fulfil the 
requirements of its own country. The retrocession to foreign companies and 
the acceptance of reinsurances of its own country or of foreign retroces- 
sions would transform it, ipso facto, into an ordinary commercial company, 
and would oblige it in consequence either to limit its liability by refusing to 
accept more than a part of the reinsurances necessary to its country, or in 
accepting and retaining them all to expose itself to the possibility of suc- 
cumbing lamentably under a mass of accumulated risks. 
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A state institution could not in any case take part in the struggle which 
must necessarily be entered upon against the German reinsurance companies 
in every foreign country, and thus it would assist in conserving for the 
latter the large profits which they receive from this business owing to the 
monopoly which they possess there. 

In France, during 1916, three new companies were formed. In Russia the 
early formation of a new reinsurance company is announced, although this 
industry is already prosperous there, and the existing companies appear to 
have made the necessary arrangements to escape from the German yoke, for 
they now print their accounts in French or English, and we know that in 
England eminent insurance men have quite decided to assist the movement. 

Among friendly neutrals the same disposition is clearly shown. It is very 
remarkable that in the small but energetic country of Denmark the number 
of reinsurance companies was increased from six in 1914 to eleven in 1916, 
their capital from 27,000,000 kroner to 62,000,000 kroner, and their annual 
premiums from 23,000,000 kroner to 60,000,000 kroner, or more than 100,- 
000,000 francs, exceeding by more than three times the total premiums 
received in 1915 by French reinsurance companies when German reinsurance 
companies were not able to intervene.* 


This business of reinsurance by companies domiciled in enemy 
countries or in countries allies of the enemy has been prohibited, 
thus placing upon the domestic companies or those of friendly 
nations the necessity of assuming this large business of re- 
insurance. 

It should be understood in connection with this discussion of 
the general effects of war on fire insurance, that the companies 
are protected to a certain extent against unfavorable results by 
the terms of the policy contract. The standard policy used in 
the United States has a clause a part of which reads as follows: 
“This company shall not be liable for loss caused directly or 
indirectly by invasion, riot, civil war or commotion or military 
or usurped power or by order of any civil authority.” How 
literally this clause will be applied during this great war, it 
remains yet to be known. 


"Le Moniteur des Assurances, translated by the Post Magazine and Insur- 
ance Monitor, London. 
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BOMBARDMENT AND AIRPLANE INSURANCE 


Attention may now be directed to a survey of the effect of 
the war on fire insurance in some of the leading nations engaged 
in the struggle. Reference has already been made to the estab- 
lishment of new forms of property insurance, such as bombard- 
ment and airplane insurance. These are not, it is true, strictly 
forms of fire insurance, but since they are forms of property 
insurance closely related to fire insurance, a brief description of 
them may be given. 

Airplane damage insurance is for the covering of damage 
caused by enemy airplane attacks through bombs, etc. The suc- 
cessful German attacks on England caused the demand for this 
insurance. To be sure this had been covered in the spring of 
1914 by a very small premium through the London Lloyd’s, 
But in 1915 the premium rose. The English public insurance 
against damage by enemy airships covers the loss or damage 
caused by airships in so far as this damage is not covered by 
the usual fire insurance policy. 

The government put into operation a scheme for compensation 
without insurance for war damage due to air raids and bom- 
bardments of the ports of Great Britain. The plan meets the 
case of the small property owner by providing that owners of 
property not exceeding £500 in value will be compensated as 
from September 1 last without fee. The household effects of 
a very large number of persons would not exceed that amount. 
Owners of property of values exceeding £500 will be com- 
pensated up to that amount without premium, provided that 
all value in excess of £500 is insured under the government 
insurance scheme. In view of the second provision set out in the 
scheme below, it may be well to recall the effect of the wording 
of what is known as the average clause. Where property is 
not fully insured and a loss occurs, it is usual to pay the same 
proportion of the loss as the amount insured bears to the total 
value of the property. The average clause does not apply, as 
a rule, to private houses. 
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When the state scheme for the insurance of property was 
inaugurated in July, 1915, the rate for private houses was 2s. 
on the hundred, and this rate was continued until February last, 
when all rates were reduced by 50 per cent, subject to the 
minimum premium payable in respect of any one insurance not 
being below 2s. on the hundred. 

The following are the detailed provisions of the scheme: 

I. (a) Owners of property in the United Kingdom of an 
aggregate value not exceeding £500 will be compensated by the 
government in respect of damage or destruction of any such 
property by the perils coverable by the government aircraft and 
bombardment insurance policy, whether the property be insured 
under the government insurance scheme or not so insured at the 
time of its damage or destruction. 

(b) Owners of insurable property in the United Kingdom of 
an aggregate value exceeding £500 will be compensated up to 
that amount without payment of premium provided that all 
value in excess of £500 is insured under the government insur- 
ance scheme. 

2. If the property of an owner is not fully insured under 
the government insurance scheme, any claim under this com- 
pensation scheme, as well as under any government policy, will 
be subject to average inconformity with the terms and con- 
ditions of the government aircraft insurance policy and the note 
thereto. 

3. The total amount payable by the government in respect 
of a claim will be discharged under any government policy of 
insurance in force at the time of the damage up to the amount 
payable under such policy, and the balance, if any, will be dis- 
charged under this compensation scheme. 

4. Owners of property may at their option insure the whole 
value of their property under the government aircraft insur- 
ance scheme, but not by means of Post Office certificates, which 
will not be issued in future. 

5. Compensation will be limited to the actual damage done, 
having regard to the condition and value of the property at the 
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time of the damage, and will be devoted to making good the 
damage, subject to any conditions and exceptions which the Air- 
raid Compensation Committee may prescribe. 

6. (a) In the case of uninsured property immediate notice 
must, when damage occurs, be given to the Air-raid Compensa- 
tion Committee or their agents. 

(b) In the case of damage to property insured under the 
government aircraft insurance scheme immediate notice must be 
given to the office through which the insurance was effected. 

7. No compensation will be paid: 

(a) In respect of any loss recoverable under any insurance. 

(b) For money, securities, stamps, documents, manuscripts or 
books of account. 

(c) For consequential loss or theft. 

(d) For any expenses incurred in preparing or supporting a 
claim on the government. 

(e) For fees in connection with reinstatement of damaged 
property. 

(f) In the event of a claim being fraudulent in any respect. 

8. In no circumstances will a refund of premium be made in 
respect of any insurance that may have been effected with the 
government. 

9. This scheme took effect as from September 1, 1917. 

The amount of premium could not be measured according to 
the fire premium and the establishment of danger zones did not 
suffice. Five classes were introduced against airships and bom- 
bardment : 

1. Building and contents (no business). 

2. All other buildings. 

3. Agricultural implements and dead inventory. 

4. Contents of buildings except in classes I and 5. 

5. Goods in docks in warehouses on the road, wood in the 
open, oiltanks. 

The Daily Mail introduced a “ Zeppelin Insurance” in 1915 
according to which it obligated itself to pay £200 for every 
subscriber killed by bombs, £250 for the loss of two limbs or both 
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eyes, £100 for the loss of one eye or one limb, and £2 per week 
for temporary total incapacitation. Until August, 1915, this 
paper had paid 316 claims. 

In Germany the question of airship damage insurance came 
up after May 27, 1915, after the French air attack on Ludwigs- 
hafen and Mannheim. Previously only transported goods were 
so insured. The union of the German private fire insurance 
companies made it possible to cover such damage. In July, 1915, 
the Stuttgart-Berlin and the Frankfort-General undertook the 
insurance for damage through airships. The premiums hold 
three months. Germany is divided into three danger zones. 


FirE INSURANCE IN ENGLAND 


In England the fire insurance business has long occupied an 
important position, not only in relation to property values in 
that country, but also to the business of fire insurance in many 
other countries, especially to that in the United States. These 
English fire companies operate either as direct writers or as rein- 
surers in many nations. They have agencies all over the world, 
and thus have long since been international in their operations. 

The character of these companies and their method of opera- 
tion have been such as to secure the confidence of property 
holders in all nations. Their position is described by a writer 
as follows: * 


Insurance shares in England, especially those of the large composite com- 
panies, have always been popular investments for good reasons. Originally 
these companies were relying for their mainstay upon fire insurance. But 
their ambition and progressiveness have, in the course of the last ten or 
fifteen years, extended their operations, so that now nearly every important 
insurance company in this country transacts not only fire (and generally 
life) business, but also accident and marine. From a shareholder’s point of 
view, the life business is quite subsidiary. It does not depend upon what is 
known as “underwriting,” and the resultant modicum of profit for the share- 
holders is, on an ordinary sized business, quite small as compared with the 
possible profits from the other more fluctuating, but frequently very remu- 
nerative, section. 


"The Economist (London), vol. Ixxxi, September 18, 1915, p. 420. 
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Finances of English Companies 


It is probable that, of all the branches of industry in this country trans- 
acted upon a large and public scale, none has been better managed or better 
financed than that under consideration. This has been due not only to the 
expert knowledge brought to bear, but also to the admirable way in which 
the companies’ resources have been husbanded. Consistently from year to 
year they have, in the main, taken from their profits but a small, and even 
trifling, proportion to pay the dividend. It would seem as if, with common 
consent, they had made up their minds never to increase the dividend unless 
they could be virtually certain to maintain it, whatever happened. The large 
bulk of the profits has thus been regularly passed to the reserves. Indeed, 
notwithstanding the great prosperity which these companies have experi- 
enced during the last ten or fifteen years, and, therefore, their consequent 
greater financial strength, they have, as a general rule, so pursued this prin- 
ciple of putting by most of the profits that, in some cases, the interest is 
now actually more than sufficient to pay the dividend without any profits 
whatever being taken from the fire, marine or accident departments. It was 
this strength—since greatly emphasized—which enabled these companies in 
1906 to bear the colossal San Francisco conflagration with equanimity, and 
to go on paying, and shortly after actually increasing, the dividends which 
the shareholders had been receiving. 

This, then, was the position of the composite companies at the end of July, 
1914, when the war clouds were gathering. The table on page 222 contrasts 
the market prices then and now: 

In column 1 is shown the draft upon underwriting, that is to say, the amount 
required from the profits of the “ underwriting” departments of each com- 
pany after deducting from the dividend paid the interest and the life 
profits (if any). Columns 2, (a), (b) and (c), show the prices and the 
yields as at July 30, 1914, just before the war clouds broke, and columns 
& (ayy, (py) aia! (@), give the same data as at August 31, 1915, that is 
thirteen months afterward. The yields have been calculated gross and net— 
the net, in the case of July 30, 1914, being less income tax at the rate of 
1s. 3d. in the pound, and at August 31, 1915, less income tax at the rate of 
2s. 6d. in the pound. 

It will be seen that the fall in market values during the twelve months 
averages rather over 16 per cent, and that, consequently, even after provid- 
ing for the higher income tax, the average net yield to a shareholder is at 
the present moment £5 6s. 10d. on the hundred, as compared with the former 
£4 12s. 8d. on the hundred. If we go back still further to, say, 1909, the net 
yield was then £47s.9d. on the hundred. Prima facie a clear 544 per cent 
yield upon such a class of security, which has for so many years shown 
unwavering progress, is highly satisfactory. There are, however, two con- 
siderations to be borne in mind: first, that we have probably not reached the 
limit of the income tax, and, second, that, in most cases, insurance companies” 
shares are subject to “ uncalled liability.” 
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The remaining consideration is how the companies have in 
their operations been affected by the war. It must be borne in 
mind that these operations are worldwide, and that, in the main, 
rather more than half of their reventie comes from neutral 
countries, 7.e., those countries which are not involved in the war. 
The businesses and transactions with German and Austrian com- 
panies were summarily cut off in 1914, and the result was prob- 
ably largely, if not completely, reflected in the accounts of the 
companies for that year, in which, after all, appreciable profits 
were made, thus further enhancing the general stability. This, 
notwithstanding that the companies had also to face and deal 
with the depreciation in the value of the shareholders’ invest- 
ments. 

Their 1914 position may be briefly epitomized in this way: 


% 
UNiiena Cone Oct em ereal)) tN Claw tl till Cap LO 1b mObine oar ceyete cteltercvenereneterere eer 7.74 
Depreciation on shareholders investment provided for.............. 4.56 
Required, in addition to interest and life profits, to pay dividends.. 0.98 
WeavinomtOmenhancemtiiceneSeryese met atl ni cr cine eie tcl. alti oncaire 2.20 
7-74 


The results of the early period thus described gave no guar- 
antee of what would later occur, but the results for the year 
1915 and for such part of the year 1917 for which statistics 
are available seem to indicate that these strong British fire insur- 
ance companies are in an excellent position to withstand the 
tests of war times. 

A writer, reviewing the year of 1916 in British fire insurance, 
states the situation as follows: * 


We are now able to give a general survey of the results achieved by the 
British fire insurance companies during last year, and to show how they 
have made use of their increased resources to strengthen their position. 
There has not been in fire insurance that almost bewildering expansion in 
premiums experienced by the marine insurance companies. Most of the com- 
panies in our list have increased their fire premiums, but scarcely to the 
extent which might have been expected. Both private and commercial 
policyholders have been slow to realize that the insured values of the past 


1 The Economist (London), June 2, 1917. 
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bear little relation to those necessary in the present, when the prices of mate- 
rial, labor and manufactured articles have so greatly advanced. An annual 
revision is now urgent, both in the interests of policyholders, who need to 
be fully covered, and in those of the companies which seek to protect them. 

In the following table the trading surplus has been calculated in each 
instance by taking 40 per cent of the premium income as a standard reserve 
for unexpired risks. Most of the companies adopt this basis in their 
accounts; it has become the recognized standard, and in cases where some 
other percentage has been officially used we have calculated the surplus of 
underwriting profit by the 4o per cent rule so as to provide a common basis 
for comparison. A great many companies nowadays do fire business, but 
as most of the later entrants into the field do not separate their fire pre- 
miums from those of their accident and other business, we have confined 
our attention to the fire offices proper, those whose range of operations may 
be said to cover the field not only in this country, but in America, Canada, 
the other Dominions and elsewhere. There are now, by the expansion of 
the Royal Exchange, no fewer than twelve millionaire fire offices; the North 
British exceeds two millions, the Liverpool and London and Globe three mil- 
lions and the Commercial Union and Royal overtop the four million mark. 
The steady progressive advance of the Commercial Union, partly by the pur- 
chase of other companies and partly by its own expansion, has been the 
most striking feature of the past ten years. It is now second only to the 
Royal as a fire office, and larger than any other composite company in the 
premium income derived from its multifarious branches. 


Fire Claims Expenses Trading 

Premiums cts Pct: Surplus Pct. 

Aanceme ec muntcetetitetvaarieess £ 1,360,159 35.3 37.9 £360,687 26.4 
WN UAS ih aioiwren gad cts coarse Sarde 1,152,861 460.2 36.7 174,553 15.2 
British” Law ite ee ote eletorar 124,466 29.8 47.1 26,604 21.4 
Caledonian (oar, came 500,226 53.2 B78 35,089 7.0 
Commercial Wiion Gerace cater 4,025,942 51.7 35.8 304,061 0.8 
Guardian. Vise. mete ont 674,804 48.9 36.8 78,804 Wi 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 3,263,100 54.7 35.1 308,961 0.5 
London és ancashires- eee ae 1,903,241 48.9 35.4 222,532 11.6 
Tondon Assurances: soses sere 803,837 45.6 38.8 89,531 LPT 
INOS SR CU i ersolcareetewe siete a 1,435,520 50.2 37.4 132,178 9.2 
North British Wann. cates 2,354,733 52.2 37.5 161,113 6.9 
Norwich -Union ©. ction. arees 1,292,779 55.5 33.8 169,788 13.1 
Phoenix es aca satceaeee cee 1,531,873 48.9 39.0 155,532 10.1 
Royal sarees ee sie eee 4,435,036 51.3 35.9 455,249 10.3 
Royal) Exchange ee ve orvccewns 1,005,193 48.1 30.4 92,371 9.2 
SCOttishy WNtommaee nt merter 841,722 52.2 35.9 81,596 9.7 
eis SE PI hc RIE Peta. ois 281,900 eae 36.7 22,627 8.0 
a scajaioin ts © sale oh Cin ars atensheleaat 1,532,349 48.3 Boe 185,339 i250 
MOrKShire «wk cea ee 482,924 47.1 BT 59,062 122 


The remarkable figures of the Alliance will attract attention. Upon a very 
moderate premium income of £1,369,159 it has produced a trading profit of 
£ 360,687, or 26.4 per cent of the premiums. No other company, except the 
small British Law, with its very special business, has approached this rate 
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of profit. The very large companies, as we have previously pointed out, tend 
to draw near to one another in average results; they represent the world- 
wide market rather than the specially selected market. Their rate of profit 
for last year ranges from 9 to 12 per cent, averaging about that figure of 
10 per cent, which is regarded as a sound, steady return, taking one year 
with another and one country with another. The London Assurance, the 
most successful of all in the United States, is less conspicuous in the present 
table, with its profit of 11.1 per cent; it has now been surpassed by the 
London and Lancashire, the Norwich Union and the Sun. Taken as a whole, 
1916 may be regarded as a good average year, less profitable than was 1915, 
but illustrative of the sound, careful basis upon which fire insurance opera- 
tions are conducted. 


Interest, 
Net (Less 
Interest Depre- Additions 
on Debts) ciation to Funds Dividends 


INUTaTIC eben encarta ESTOS? Goose £528,761 £420,000 less tax 
PALAIS eves ee ere ie sae 52,054 £30,159 95,740 68,200 net 
Isehelsa ILA Sone dognc 15,547 13,194 29,370 222100ns 
Caledoniany a. - ane 19,407 8,952 33,500 2002 Tim 
Commercial Union ... 317,316 191,953 874,960 383,500 less tax 
(Ciardianeeemeeeee 76,207 34,801 47,221 116,250 net 
Liverpool & London & 306,538 
Globe tact ne crt 233,004 | #545.000 t 166,031 246,938 

London & Lancashire. 84,234 50,000 208,726 126,912 “ 
London Assurance ... IOI,314 20,410 544,137 89,655 “ 
IN@EBUSEN, soocogopescs 98,708 12,753 163,936 104,625 “ 


North British (includ- 
ing Railway Passen- 
gers sand) Ocean) ae. 250,704 69,648 314,768 Apo 


Norwich Union ..... 97,206 183,258 415,434 81,400 less tax 
Phcentx an. aie eis 112,307 86,000 265,970 TOOTA2 eae 
TOV ali aicagessions toe ates 311,215 500,000 694,084 319,498 net 
Royal Exchange ..... 82,371 60,000 595,175 82,606 less tax 
Scottish Unione seer 65,054 45,000 225,014 46,562 net 
Stated meee encase ioe 10,068 5,000 32,362 S750 
Selah a seaneneticcuecee 125,703 70,000 102,607 130,200 “ 
Sorkshiresec weet en 66,308 50,000 495,530 62,644 “ 


* Set aside as Investment Fluctuation Fund. 


The statistics for the first nine months of 1917 show a marked 
increase in fire losses. Up to September 30, these losses aggre- 
gated £3,130,900 as compared with £2,469,700 for the corre- 
sponding nine-month period of 1916. These statistics indicate 
with what caution predictions must be made, regarding the final 
effect which the war will have on fire insurance, or, for that 
matter, on any branch of insurance. So many negative and 
positive factors are operating, or may later arise, that in the 
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business of insurance, as in other industrial, political and social 
relations, no one but a superficial student of human affairs 
permits himself to dogmatize with respect to final effects. 

Nevertheless, the unusually stable foundations of British fire 
insurance companies and their not decidedly unfavorable experi- 
ence up to the present, serve to keep the stocks of these com- 
panies at a relatively high level. 

This is shown by the monthly quotations on their stocks for 
the years since the war has been in progress. The following 
table shows these facts: 


BritisH INSURANCE STOCKS * 


*The Economist (London), June 2, 1917. 


Aggregate Value Ratio of Values 
of Shares of 64 to Jan., 1914, 
194 Insurance Offices Changes Prices 
Nanitanvaeeret £86,266,787 + £3,096,980 100.0 
ihe Sc nmemod 83,333,260 —2,033,527 96.5 
1915 
WRtiotsy Shaanti 77,880,075 —5,453,185 90.2 
Walyapre ere 73,070,325 — 4,809,750 84.7 
ANCES, Gautic & 69,004,668 —4,065,647 80.0 
September 67,857,845 —1,146,823 78.7 
Octobeceecrs. 68,530,982 + 673,137 70.4 
November 69,846,051 +1,315,119 80.9 
mpi 69,030,659 — 815,392 80.0 
IQ! 
January 72,373,344 +3,342,685 83.8 
February 72,036,387 + 263,043 84.2 
MANCH Seer oie 71,159,051 —1,477,336 82.5 
AMS BIY Soddaade 72,091,767 + 932,716 83.6 
Mia yaeicenstrtete 74,442,325 +2,350,558 86.3 
Junem eee... 74,084,028 + 241,703 86.5 
Nilhis eccatons 75,834,314 +1,150,286 87.9 
August ...... 77;3771355 +1,543,041 80.6 
September .. 77,814,301 + 436,946 90.2 
Octobermertcr 77,003,036 — 151,265 90.0 
November 76,386,041 —1,276,905 88.5 
Brenan 75,252,046 —1I,113,005 87.2 
Jianiiaryaeeeniee 73,707,971 —1,484,075 85. 
a ebruary 71,867,935 —1,900,036 ae 
March, Ss, .aeas 75,002,445 +3,224,510 87.0 
GADEIL Behe ame 78,791,790 +3,699,344 91.3 
Maya tice 78,105,655 — 686,135 90.5 
ABN Sk otic 70,522,570 +1,416,925 92.2 
uly er were oe 85,043,005 +5,520,525 08.5 
ZNUICUSte meena 84,824,009 — 219,086 08.3 
September 85,651,064 + 827,055 99.3 
October iw: 88,641,207 +2,990,143 102.7 
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Fire INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


The United States, although fortunately far removed from 
the actual territory of conflict, is nevertheless having all its 
lines of business affected by the war, and this result was occur- 
ring even before the entrance of the nation into the war. Fire 
insurance has been one of the businesses which are being greatly 
disturbed by the war. There are a number of special reasons 
why this is happening. 

In the first place, the amount of fire premiums collected in the 
United States far exceeds that of any other nation, and with 
that from Canada it probably exceeds that of all other nations 
in the world. 

In the second place, the business of fire insurance in the 
United States is not controlled by the federal government, but 
by the laws of the different states. There thus results a great _ 
diversity in the regulation and this produces a great complexity 
in the matter of rates. Some states have rating boards, some 
closely supervise the rates made by the companies, and in others 
a wide discretion in rate making is permitted. The country is 
of such great extent, and so many different kinds of property 
are found with such great variety in climatic conditions, in 
materials of construction, and in protective fire devices, that 
standardization and stability in fire insurance have been impossi- 
ble to secure. Methods of determining rates differ in different 
sections of the country, and along with the lack of uniformity 
in rates there is a certain kind of inelasticity. This latter char- 
acteristic is a logical result of the variety in regulation and the 
character of the property to be insured. If certain classes of 
property bear rates which produce a considerable margin of 
profit, there is no disposition to readjust such rates in the absence 
of complaint from these property owners, inasmuch as the com- 
pany or companies are probably at the same time receiving rates 
on other classes of property which produce little or no margin of 
profit. 

In the third place, partly as a result of the preceding condi- 
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tions, and partly as a result of the character of the business 
organization of fire insurance in the United States, there has 
resulted excessive and violent competition among the companies 
for business, which, taking the usual form of rate cutting, has 
from time to time produced a condition approximating chaos. 

In the fourth place, the United States has had the ever- 
recurrent fire conflagrations to meet in its fire insurance business. 
The preceding outline of conditions and other well known 
causes has made the business of fire insurance from the stand- 
point of its owners and managers one of great risk. Some com- 
panies have shown in one or more years little or no underwriting 
profit and many companies in the United States have not enjoyed 
the underwriting profit which has been made by many of the 
fire insurance companies in other nations. 

The war, therefore, introduced a disturbing agency into a con- 
dition already complex. Industrial plants in this country, even 
before the entrance of the United States into the war, were 
operating under great pressure to fill the large war orders from 
the nations at war, and when this nation became a party to the 
contest the pressure was increased. The danger of fire was not 
only increased on account of this great pressure under which 
industry operated for the reasons already discussed, but there 
was the additional hazard of incendiary fires. Those in sym- 
pathy with the enemy nations and others, who from various 
causes were opposed to the war, have been responsible, doubtless, 
for some of the increased hazard and for the actual increase in 
the loss of property by fire. 

The normal losses by fire in the United States have been very 
large as compared either with the per capita loss or the ratio 
to total property value in other nations, without having these 
increased hazards added. Complete statistics of such annual 
losses are not tabulated, since there are no records of the smaller 
fire losses compiled. The following statistics show the annual 
losses since 1910 with the limitations previously noted: * 


* National Board of Underwriters, 1916. 
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HONOR AS ots oO RM noras Le Ore TG Eee NC ae ea $214,003,300 
dO) Eh ones ernest aati OL aaa aad. Po CL 217,004,575 
OUD Mere ceine me pee rene es cee pecann eee eee shes eS 206,438,900 
UG RIC" Ge, VCRs OOO AU Dee I On Oe ee 203,703,550 
LOLA MMs ore Presto ene tects re te Poy RO ia ese ens 221,439,350 
LOD SU eh Reet a Lo Eee Le el 172,033,200 
TONES reuteeststt eitat eae RE Roh SUR AISA eg ee 214,530,995 


The statistics already available for the year 1917 show that 
the losses of 1916 will be materially exceeded. 


Foreign Companies in the United States 


A factor to be taken into consideration with respect to the 
effect of the war on fire insurance in the United States is the 
large representation of foreign fire insurance companies. There 
were in 1916 eighty-three such companies reporting to the Insur- 
ance Superintendent of the state of New York.* These com- 
panies collected in fire and marine premiums, in 1916, about 
$160,000,000, as compared to the $290,000,000 premiums 
which were collected by the American companies. Some of 
these foreign companies, especially the English concerns, have 
been purchasing companies already organized and operating in 
the states. These foreign companies of Europe operate both 
as direct writing and as reinsurance organizations in competition 
with the American companies. They have especially at times 
of conflagrations in the United States very materially aided in 
distributing the losses. Whether the domestic companies are 
able to absorb all the business now done by these foreign com- 
panies, and whether it is desirable, as in the case of conflagration 
losses, to limit the distribution of such losses, is a debatable 
point. As will be later shown, these foreign fire insurance com- 
panies of enemy nations and allies of the enemy have been 
excluded and the business held by them must be assumed by the 
domestic companies and such other foreign companies as have 
been permitted to continue in business. 


* The Vital Relation of Insurance to Banking and Shipping (Pamphlet), 
Henry Evans, President American Eagle Fire Insurance Company. 
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Increase in Taxes 


The fire insurance business has, like many other forms of 
business, been subjected to increased taxes as a result of the 
war. This, together with the other increased costs described 
in the earlier part of this discussion of fire insurance, has very 
materially increased the expenses of doing business. 

Title V of the War Revenue Act provides as follows: 


Sec. 504 (b) Marine, inland and fire insurance: A tax equivalent to one 
cent on each dollar or fractional part thereof of the premium charged under 
each policy of insurance or other instrument by whatever name the same is 
called, whereby insurance is made or renewed upon property of any descrip- 
tion (including rents or profits) whether against peril by sea or inland 
waters, or by fire or lightning, or other peril: Provided, That policies of 
reinsurance shall be exempt from the tax imposed by this subdivision. 

Sec. 505. That every person, corporation, partnership, or association, issu- 
ing policies of insurance, upon the issuance of which a tax is imposed by 
Section 504, shall within the first fifteen days of each month, make a return 
under oath, in duplicate, and pay such tax to the collector of internal 
revenue of the district in which the principal office or place of business of 
such person, corporation, partnership, or association is located. Such returns 
shall contain such information and be made in such manner as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may by regulation prescribe. 


Experience has shown that it is not an easy matter to shift 
such taxes to the property owner, due in part to the character 
of the tax and in part to excessive competition in the business. 
Such a tax, as well as the other increased expenses, might 
theoretically be absorbed in the higher rates charged for the 
insurance, but, as has been previously shown, fire rates are not 
to any large degree an elastic price. Their method of determina- 
tion, both as affected by public regulation and by competition 
among the companies, makes it practically impossible for such 
rates to be increased to absorb much expenses. 

It may therefore well happen that their increased expenses 
of doing business will reduce the already lower profit which 
American fire insurance companies enjoy, as compared to that 
of many of the companies of European nations. 
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Status of Enemy Companies 


One of the most important questions which have arisen as 
a result of the war in its bearing on fire insurance is what should 
be done with enemy insurance companies. It has already been 
shown that large amounts of fire insurance have been written 
by foreign companies, either as direct writing or as reinsurance 
organization. In practically all cases, especially in the case of 
direct writing companies, the laws of the various states required 
such companies to maintain reserves in this country, and with 
the business organization thus resulting, these companies became 
in a large sense in the same financial relation to policyholders as 
the domestic companies. However, considerable sentiment de- 
veloped in the country against the companies of the enemy. The 
bases of this opinion and sentiment were: first, that information 
regarding the resources of the nation and its preparation for war 
was reaching the enemy through the agents of these enemy, or 
allies of the enemy, insurance companies; second, the desire of 
American companies to secure the business of these foreign com- 
panies; third, the unfavorable settlement which some of these 
foreign companies had made with policyholders at the time of 
the San Francisco fire, when the claims were not settled on as 
liberal a basis as was adopted by many American and other 
foreign insurance companies. 

The President had in April, 1917, issued a proclamation which 
permitted these foreign companies to continue in business under 
certain liberal conditions, but later events seemed to make it 
‘desirable to establish closer restrictions on enemy, or allies of 
the enemy, insurance companies. 

Therefore, when the first comprehensive trading with the 
enemy act was passed by Congress, the President was given 
large powers over such companies. Under the provision of this 
act, the matter was referred to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and a hearing was held on the subject of whether such com- 
panies should be permitted to continue in business. 

The arguments for and against such a permission, as well as 
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the chief facts in reference to the business of such companies, 
are presented in the following abstract of this hearing.’ 


There are but four German insurance companies doing direct insurance in 
this country. Although they are of German origin, their business in this 
country is conducted as if by independent American concerns. Each of 
them has a capital in this country under the supervision of the insurance 
departments of the several states and of American trustees, largely in excess 
of the requirements of the insurance laws. They have been transacting busi- 
ness here for many years, one of them for as many as forty-four years. 

The managers of these concerns, Aachen and Munich, Hamburg-Bremen, 
and Nord-Deutsche and Prussian National, are American citizens by birth 
and lineage, who have no German blood in their veins. 

The agencies throughout the country are conducted by Americans. The 
importance of these German companies to citizens of this country is very 
great. There are something like 2,000,000 policyholders, who would be 
deprived of the protection of the benefit of their premiums. The President 
recognized this situation in his proclamation of April 6, 1917, in which he 
said that: 

The interests of the citizens of the United States in the protection afforded 
by such insurance are of great magnitude, so that it is deemed to be impor- 
tant that the agencies of such companies in the United States be permitted 
to continue in business. 

And he thereupon proclaimed that these German companies should be 
permitted so to continue “as though a state of war did not now exist.” The 
arguments that these companies are in a position to obtain secret informa- 
tion which can be used against the United States and are the recipients of 
many millions of dollars of premium that go to support Germany have abso- 
lutely no merit. In the first place, these companies can obtain no informa- 
tion that is not open to hundreds of thousands of others who are unre- 
stricted. 

To suggest that they have any interest in encouraging destruction is, of 
course, absurd, as they are insurers against destruction. The premiums 
earned by them, as provided by the President’s proclamation and the trad- 
ing with the enemy act, must remain in this country during the war. Not 
a dollar can be sent abroad, nor can these companies communicate with their 
home offices while the war is in progress, except with the approval of the 
proper authorities. 

The argument in opposition branded the enemy fire insurance business in 
the United States as “unsafe, unpatriotic, unsound and unnecessary.” It 
was pointed out that if enemy companies are licensed they would have 
access to the work of the engineers and inspectors of the national or state 
boards of underwriters, and also could send their own inspectors through 
properties, including munition plants, flour mills, storage warehouses of all 
kinds, docks, wire factories and many other industrial establishments. 


"The Journal of Commerce, November 16, 1917. 
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In France and England at the beginning of the European War the Ger- 
man insurance companies were promptly ousted and it is difficult to see why 
they have been suffered to continue so long in the United States. Obviously, 
there is no argument permitting enemy or ally of enemy fire insurance com- 
panies to do business in this country which would not apply equally to banks, 
mercantile companies, manufacturers or steamship companies of Germany or 
her allies. 

A very important consideration, in view of the worldwide campaign of 
German propaganda, is the sentimental effect of tolerating German com- 
panies in this country, which Germans can use and doubtless will use 
throughout the world as an argument that the people of the United States 
are not opposed to the Germans, do not dislike them and are willing to do 
business with them, as is shown by their friendly support of German fire 
insurance companies in the United States, and that hence it may fairly be 
reasoned that America’s war is a capitalists’ war, instigated by the rich who 
desire to make a profit from munitions contracts and financing. 

As has been-stated, the American people are just beginning to realize 
what it means to accept insurance policies with German companies, and it 
is only a question of time when this business will be eliminated by the 
action of the mass of the American people. It is highly desirable, however, 
that the United States Government back up this sentiment and expedite the 
ousting of the German companies by refusing them licenses. 

Mr. Hurd put into the record of the hearing the following table of the 
assets and risks in the United States of the fire insurance companies of 
enemy countries, reporting to the New York State Insurance Department 
on December 31, 1916: 


Name of Company and Home Office, 


Direct Writing Companies: Assetsin U.S. Risks in U.S. 
Aachen & Munich Fire Insurance Company, 

Aix-la=Chapellemenen senate oe tec eue ees $2,850,000 $264,972,000 
Hamburg-Bremen Fire Insurance Company, 

lle wneloy bon *sh Barcec cartee cna. Ore Orne errs cocina ae 1,902,000 207,072,000 
Nord-Deutsche Insurance Company, Ham- 

SUL Te are aera erate creer ocetslon ccs sien ete cus chore 1,201,000 129,280,000 
Prussian National Insurance Company, 

CUGHse, uaeoncmaN sooo ota oramecsee 2,420,000 225,204,000 

“IBGLEN IN \itrstutrs ae merce Soc oOniteo meio on $8,373,000 $827,218,000 
Reinsurance Companies : 
Balkan National Insurance Company, Sofia $2,637,000 $261,424,000 
Bulgaria First National Insurance Com- 

DALY AMINUISE Chita ku ae cteterteeec tie tees cre eters te. 6 2,159,000 233,028,000 
Cologne Reinsurance Company, Cologne... 1,410,000 204,826,000 
Frankona Reinsurance Company, Berlin... 1,280,000 138,791,000 
International Reassurance Company, Vienna 1,272,000 110,943,000 
Munich Reinsurance Company, Munich.... 9,126,000 964,668,000 
So. German Reinsurance Company, Munich 1,515,000 111,872,000 

TROUT — ehak ORCC REMI 0 6 ESIEL Dene $10,390,000 $2,026,152,000 
Grand@ck Otaluem. sees sritie sso secs ace $27,772,000 $2,853,370,000 
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From the above statement it appears that the eleven enemy and ally of 
enemy companies in the United States have assets of only $27,772,000 as 
against risks of $2,853,370,000 or less than one cent for each dollar of risk. 
The danger to American citizens holding policies in these German companies 
is that in case of a conflagration, which is an ever present danger, these 
German companies would be bankrupted and the policies would not be paid. 
It is obvious that no money can come from Germany to the United States 
to support these German companies, and judging by the experiences in the 
San Francisco conflagration, no money would come from Germany to 
enable the German companies to pay their legitimate American losses even 
if Germany were able to send the money. 

It may be argued that in case of a great conflagration many American 
companies would be bankrupt, but history has shown that American com- 
panies, first, have a sense of honor and value their business reputation, and, 
second, have a valuable annual premium income, and hence they could and 
would assess their stockholders for any money necessary to make good their 
losses. ; 

The German fire insurance companies, which have been compelled by the 
German Government to sell their good securities and to take the bonds of 
the German Government in place thereof, must face a severe scaling or pos- 
sibly an entire repudiation of these German Government bonds. 

Possibly the only argument which enemy or ally of enemy insurance com- 
panies can advance is that the protection of their underwriting capital is 
necessary to the United States. It is easy to prove that there is nothing in 
this argument since, as has been stated, not a single American fire insurance 
company has any reinsurance contracts with the German companies. In 
other words, the enemy reinsurance business is practically wiped out. 

As to the four direct writing German companies, their premiums have 
amounted to about one per cent of the total premium income in the United 
States and this is diminishing constantly and is now probably not over one- 
half of one per cent. The small balance of their business can be easily and 
gladly absorbed by the American companies in conjunction, if need be, with 
the English and French companies. The highest authorities in the insurance 
world bear testimony both by letters and by those present that there will 
not be the slightest difficulty on the part of the American companies in 
absorbing all the insurance shifted from the German companies. 


Exclusion of Enemy Companies 


The result of this hearing was a refusal on the part of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to license such companies. 


The terms of the Secretary’s decision are as follows: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by the President under the trad- 
ing with the enemy act to grant or withhold licenses to enemy or ally of 
enemy insurance companies, a hearing was called of the various parties 
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interested, including the state superintendents of insurance. The hearing 
was largely attended, and, after full discussion, briefs were filed. 

Upon careful weighing of the evidence submitted, I have reached the con- 
clusion that the safety of the United States requires that enemy and ally of 
enemy marine, fire and casualty insurance companies shall not be allowed 
to do business as going concerns. The consideration of safety is so impor- 
tant as to render it unnecessary to determine at this time whether this 
action is also demanded by other considerations incident to the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

In these circumstances I am convinced that the best interests of the coun- 
try will be served by the liquidation of these companies under certain direc- 
tion of their American management and subject to such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time prescribe. 

As the liquidation of the life insurance companies involved may work an 
injustice to policyholders and as the information accessible to such com- 
panies can not benefit the enemy because of the character of the business and 
its inconsiderable proportions, these companies for the present will be 
allowed to continue existing contracts.’ 


The license under which the managers are allowed to liquidate 
the affairs of these companies provides for the control and 
supervision of all financial transactions by the Alien Property 
Custodian. State superintendents of insurance will be furnished 
with copies of the licenses issued to all such companies authorized 
to do business in their states. 

The following table shows the total assets, unearned premium 
reserve, total liabilities and net surplus of all the German and 
German-ally companies on December 31 last, as reported to the 
New York Insurance Department, together with the premiums 
written by each company during 1916: 


* Journal of Commerce, November 27, 1917. 
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Under this ruling of the Secretary of the Treasury, it was 
necessary for these companies to close up their business, and in 
order to do so the following license and directions were issued 
by the government: 

I hereby grant a license to the , whereof Or ; 
are United States managers, to continue to do fire, tornado and 
hail insurance business under the following conditions: | 

(1) To reinsure its outstanding risks, except with unlicensed 
enemy or ally of enemy individuals, partnerships, or corporations. 

(2) To cancel its policies in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of the same, and with the consent of the other con- 
tracting party, or, as provided by the terms thereof, to cancel 
treaties or other contracts relating to risks or policies. 

(3) To accept cancelation of policies, treaties or other con- 
tracts. ; 

(4) To receive payment of agents’ balances, premiums, re- 
insurance premiums, return premiums, reinsurance claims, sal- 
vages and other accounts due. 

(5) To pay out any money authorized by the Alien Property 
Custodian, or as hereinafter provided. 

(6) To receive money, security, or other property due in 
respect of insurance or reinsurance business or other obligations 
entered into prior to the date of this license. 

(7) To pay the necessary and reasonable expenses incurred 
in conducting business under and in accordance with this license. 

The foregoing provisions are subject to and limited by the 
following conditions: 

1. That no new insurance or reinsurance shall be written or 
accepted after 12 days from the date of issuance of this license. 

2. That no new reinsurance or retrocession shall be effected 
or accepted under new or existing contracts or treaties, except 
in respect to contracts existing at the date hereof, as per list 
attached, and continued by permission of this Department for 
not exceeding 45 days from date of this license. 

3. That all disbursements shall be made by check or draft, 
or by letter of instructions authorizing a depositary to make 
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disbursement for account of the company, and all checks,. drafts 
and letters of instruction must be countersigned or approved by 
the Alien Property Custodian, or by some person duly authorized 
thereto by him; except that the licensee may, without counter- 
signature, pay not exceeding twenty-five hundred dollars to any 
one claimant in settlement of a loss claim under a policy of 
liability, casualty or workman’s compensation insurance, but no 
payment shall be made to any unlicensed enemy or ally of enemy 
as defined in the trading with the enemy act. 

4. That statements of all income or outgo and of all assets, 
liabilities or other affairs of the company shall be rendered when 
and as required by the Alien Property Custodian, and shall be 
mailed to the Alien Property Custodian or delivered to such 
person as shall be duly authorized by him to receive such 
statement. 

5. That all costs or expenses incurred by the Alien Property 
Custodian or his duly authorized representative in carrying out 
the foregoing provisions shall be borne by the company. 

6. That no communication of any kind be sent out of the 
United States by the licensee in any manner except with the 
permission of the Treasury Department. 

7. That nothing herein contained shall be deemed to authorize 
any transaction by the company, its managers or trustees con- 
trary to the laws of any state, territory or the District of 
Columbia. 

8. This license is subject to revocation on notice. 


Fire INSURANCE IN FRANCE 


In France the fire insurance companies have had a difficult 
history, since a considerable part of the country either has been 
occupied by the enemy, or has been occupied by the French, 
British and other Allied armies in their efforts to force the enemy 
out of the country. From the beginning of the struggle, the 
disturbance occasioned by the war has affected the whole nation 
and the business of fire insurance has suffered from this chaotic 
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condition. The pressure on industry has been very great: the 
derangement of the usual life and activities of the people has 
been profound; the strain of war has brought about, as in all 
nations, a certain indifference to the ordinary safeguards of 
property exposed to fire. 


The peculiar conditions arising out of the war have made necessary an 
understanding between the property interests and the fire insurance com- 
panies in France. An arrangement was therefore made, says the French 
agricultural paper, La Vie Agricole, between the President of the Committee 
of General Fire Insurance Interests and the President of the Association of 
French Industry and Agriculture. 

It was agreed that the position of mobilized persons and insured persons, 
particularly those in the invaded regions, should be determined as follows: 

Nonpayment of Premiums. The nonpayment of premiums shall in no 
case entail forfeiture of the rights of the assured during the entire period 
of hostilities. 

Risks Destroyed, Disappeared or Reduced by Act of War. 

The following four cases contemplate only the assured in the invaded 
regions: 

First Case. The premium is entirely refunded when it has been paid after 
the destruction or complete disappearance of the risks prior to its falling 
due. 

Second Case. When the destruction or complete disappearance is subse- 
quent to the payment of the premium, the company shall refund as many 
times one-twelfth of the premium as there were entire months remaining 
to run, at the time of destruction or disappearance, until the expiry of the 
period for which the premium had been paid. 

Third Case. When the destruction or complete disappearance takes place 
after the due date but before the payment of the premium, the company shall 
only require the payment of as many times one-twelfth of the premium as 
correspond to the number of months elapsed between the maturity of the 
premium and the destruction or disappearance of the risk, any fraction of a 
month being reckoned as a complete month. 

Fourth Case. In the event of partial destruction or disappearance, what- 
ever the value of the part destroyed or disappeared, the cancelation or split- 
ting up into fractions of the premium is calculated on the foregoing basis, 
in proportion to the reduction of the capital insured. This reduction is 
recorded by a memorandum stipulating that it is not a definitive reduction 
but a partial suspension. On the date of partial or complete restoration of 
the risk the assured is, on the other hand, bound to declare the extent of 
the restoration of the risk immediately to the company and to require from 
the latter the completion of his insurance. 

For additional insurance against the risk of suspension of business the 
companies follow the same rules as in the insurance of material risks. 

The cases specified above, whether destruction or complete or partial dis- 
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appearance is in question, never give rise to cancelation of the insurance 
but only to its total or partial suspension. 

Idleness or Suspension of Operations Owing to War. When a risk is 
insured against stoppage of work, the special premium in respect thereof 
will be changed according to the rules laid down above for assessing the 
fire risk premium." 


Notwithstanding this generally disturbed condition, the 
French fire insurance companies have been able to secure on the 
whole fairly satisfactory results, as reported in L’Argus, and 
translated by The Economic World as follows: ” 


Although not as favorable as those of 1915, the results achieved by the 
French fixed premium fire insurance companies during the year 1916 proved 
to be reasonably satisfactory, though allowance must always be made for 
the unknown quantity of the losses incurred in the invaded districts. Still, 
of the various branches of insurance it is fire insurance which appears to 
be getting off the best in the course of the severe ordeals that we are hav- 
ing to endure. 

It has more than once been said—and with a certain amount of truth— 
that the firebugs were for the most part mobilized with our armies. Let us 
hope that those of them who return from the front will bring back from 
their sojourn there less subversive ideas than they entertained before the 
war. Even in their absence, while the sum-total of the insurance written 
increased nearly five and a half billion francs from 1915 to 1916, the losses 
increased almost eight million francs. 

The following table, which gives the increase or decrease in the amount 
of insurances written for each of the past seven years, brings out very 
clearly the effects of the war upon the volume of business done by the 
French fire insurance companies: 


INCREASE (+) oR DECREASE (—) IN THE AMOUNT OF INSURANCES WRITTEN 
OVER THE PRECEDING YEAR 


Year Francs Year Francs 
LOLOM ee ess oaks +5,308,144,353 LOLA tenecicteendtelents —1I,I10,928,122 
TOL@ ese s.ac, oe ee +6,887,774,271 TODS tahoe sete —7,128,450,871 
TOI tries: sae +5,009,264,659 LOLO zee at +5,470,359,397 
TOUS a aetna +8,665,9072,080 


If we turn to the taxes which thrift, in the form of insurance, has had to 
bear we find a new increase for the year 1916. The principal companies 
have paid over to the state in 1916 not less than 28,816,929 francs. For the 
latter they always constitute the ideal collector, since they collect for it 
gratuitously these numerous millions. Furthermore, not only is this service 
of collection gratuitous, but the insurance companies have paid these taxes 
without taking into account the noncollectible premiums in the invaded ter- 
ritory and those still owed by reason of the moratorium. 


‘The Economic World, n. s., vol. xii, No. 4, p. 10. 
* L’Argus, translated by The Economic World, n. s., vol. xiv, No. 22, p. 780. 
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In the following table are given the amount of taxes paid by the com- 
panies to the state, and the increase or decrease in the taxes so paid from 
the previous year for each year since 1910: 


Increase (+) 


Taxes paid or Decrease(—) 


Year (Francs ) 
LO LO meteteratereevetentn weer ces 26,555,287 
MO NWE «ices cect CoC ICrAC RCE 27,236,319 
UOT 2 eapcreeiaespcieke che hee acats 28,277,515 
LOD3 Me oer rae insane 28,894,848 
LOTAR RAR ene asec as 28,342,279 
TOUGHER rn eee ee 28,044,555 
GH Seb omoodoacen meee 28,816,929 


(Francs) 


+ 799,794 
+ 681,032 
-+1,041,196 
+ 617,333 
mrt 552,119 
Se 200,074 
772074 


If we analyze the results obtained by the individual companies we find 
that despite the state of war and the fact that the losses incurred were 
greater than in 1915, all the companies, with one exception, have had an 
increased production during 1916. The following table gives the amount of 
insurances written and the losses paid for each of the principal companies 
during the past year, with comparative figures for 1915: 


Amount of Insurances Written 


IQI5 1916 

Company (Francs) (Francs) 
Générale ...... 23,051,345,110 23,855,900,866 
IPhenixcaercaee cc 20,047,032,141 21,853,044,077 
Nationale ..... 20,666,425,470 20,824,074,783 
Wi eéeocact 28,517,867,432 29,122,337,109 
Soleil e.c.c.: 17,811,841,186 17,882,830,713 
ranean «cece s 14,722,730,418 15,143,039,810 
Wee  sococe 15,469,860,744 16,983,851,857 
Providence .... 6,992,970,607 7,033,054,323 
Aig lee. «ene 9,338,944,973 9,366,550,079 
Paternelle ..... 16,344,408,973 16,645,381,407 
Contrancel a... ,268,460,312 9,594,808,630 
FA pelle mercies cic ous 9,948,000,000 10,059,505,194. 
IMIOICE sooaudoe 6,906,277,748 7,101,309,210 
ionciere 5... 10,161,442,005 9,025,387,236 
Métropole 6,780,809,160 6,907,645,632 

otal Marrs. 215,929,022,429  221,399,381,826 


Losses Paid 


IQI5 
(Francs) 
8,973,800 
7,254,420 
8,013,235 
17,019,905 
10,758,337 
5,284,508 
10,283,424 
2,532,047 
5,422,503 
2,754,458 
1,839,939 
3,784,231 
2,093,131 
1,738,910 
2,654,385 


91,128,133 


1916 
(Francs) 
10,235,173 

7,099,681 
8,380,666 
16,610,359 
10,340,242 
6,878,492 
13,201,324 
3,144,786 
5,542,708 
3,273,340 
2,065,501 
4,603,424 
2,924,116 
1,669,052 
3,164,710 


99,223,574 


Summing up the operations of the companies for the past seven years we 
find that the amount of insurances written, the losses paid and the taxes paid 


to the state have been as follows: 


Insurances Written Losses Paid 
Year Francs ) (Francs) 
LQTO ania eo sin nin\« 203,605,399,403 95,709,695 
TOL Tarra rte 6 210,493,173,074 134,198,916 
TORZ Ie erepeci cen cvs, « 215,502,438,333 111,003,901 
TOUS Wee civ ioueoere¢ 224,168,410,422 109,790,147 
OL io ap pede aos 223,057,482,300 105,207,199 
TORS metas ¢ 215,929,022,420 91,128,133 
POLO sae ee tes, 221,399,381,826 90,223,574 


Taxes Paid 
(Francs) 
26,555,287 
27,236,319 
28,277,515 
28,804,848 
28,342,729 
28,044,555 
28,816,929 
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Fire INSURANCE IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


It has been extremely difficult to secure information as to any 
kind of insurance from the Central Powers, Germany and Aus- 
tria on account of the blockade. So far as such information is 
available, the problems of fire insurance companies seem to be 
largely the same as those of the fire insurance companies in the 
other nations at war. There has been a marked depreciation in 
security values, a tendency for losses to increase, although, as 
in other nations, the higher level of prices and the consequent 
increase in value of many forms of property have served in part 
to counteract some of these negative influences. 

Reports for 1915 seem to indicate a more favorable result 
than those for 1914, as indicated in the following statistics.” 
Premiums have fallen, but losses have decreased. 


Surplus Interest Depre- 


over and ciation 
Net Net Premium Lossesand Other Written 
Premiums Losses Reserve Expenses’ Receipts off 
M: M. M. M. M. M. 
I914.... 162,403,333 90,125,077 128,482,322 9,026,608 15,996,081 1,620,302 
I9I5.... 155,203,593 71,922,234 136,051,573 19,741,779 16,568,200 6,843,462 


The figures of the less important branches are as follows: 


late 

TOA Pisces 45,455,339 33,706,271 3,018,659 5,311,801 1,067,468 495,616 
IOI5 «2.00. 39,046,137 25,355,811 3,566,103 7,045,713 2,248,900 588,751 
Live Stock: 

NOES are far 17,801,572 14,655,504 1,745,411 256,750 304,401 31,288 
mie seeees 16,371,495 13,079,550 1,707,533 712,625 408,448 58,284 
ass: 

TOUS San ou 9,142,685 5,395,605 8,112,642 654,470 468,063 18,806 
HOW Soedne 8,733,165 5,210,810 8,048,114 636,200 460,782 14,327 
Burglary: 

mae A tec 3 11,583,720 2,613,037 II,210,740 3,015,417 Rew Eley aca 
LOL Suede ee 10,948,529  2,388,9 11,250,491 4,500,801 6 47 
afer 33 59,491 4,509,80 315,692 11,477 
TOTP ee a 2,833,007 807,008 2,105,273 666,992 7 COS sea ae 
IQI5 «sees. 2,720,030 922,596 2,075,458 804,704 79,719 5,500 


* Post Magazine and Insurance Monitor (London), July 7, 1917. 
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As a matter of interest the grand totals of the last three years are appended: 


Surplus Interest Depre- 


: over and ciation 

Net Net Premium Lossesand Other Written 
Premiums Losses Reserve Expenses Receipts off 
M. M. M. M. M. M. 


I913.. 1,520,254,868 844,972,009 5,722,857,258 182,808,814 118,273,368 12,045,675 
1914... 1,480,345,041 942,955,061 5,997,400,801 131,792,987 124,067,306 6,745,075 
I9I5.. 1,403,013,805 927,539,083 6,252,663,723 159,170,426 127,688,209 19,007,445 


From this it will be seen that during the last three years over M. 38,000,000 
has been written off on account of depreciation. 

In 1915 the paid-up capital of the German joint-stock companies amounted 
to M. 186,115,365, the uncalled liability being M. 512,382,883. The ‘principal 
forms of investment were: 


ELOUSCEDTODCL EV MAN tists iin helices eae eas 174,782,330 
Stocksgandgshatecwmeemcr. ter) neem: arene wer na Pcoueeuee 
IGEN PASE SME Reet craters FE sy lsat a dates, oie Asios Sed s oh 5,777,075,790 
Banksideposits@eenerece. oo an tank een caine hee 105,484,577 


Reinsurance has been a very important part of the German 
fire insurance organizations and this business, as well as the 
directly written business, they have lost in the United States, 
France, England and Russia, and some other nations. It would 
appear, however, from such reports as are available, that the 
managers of these German insurance companies have set about, 
with the zeal and enterprise which has characterized German 
business activity in so many lines, to recoup these losses and 
extend their business when peace is declared. 


A writer in the Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten states that in no other 
branch of economic activity in Germany are the preparations for peace so 
marked as in insurance. The measures that have been adopted bear the 
stamp of confidence in a sound future development. German insurance has 
been able to maintain itself during the three years of war without the aid 
of moratoria or similar protection, and is at present actively engaged in forti- 
fying itself for the struggle after the war—for the covering of all German 
requirements for insurance without recourse to the international market, or, 
at any rate, to enemy countries. 

In transport insurance the insurers have long ago deduced for the economic 
measures adopted in enemy countries the necessity of so strengthening their 
position as to be able to take the largest risks independently of the interna- 
tional market. Hence the new foundations, especially in the seaport towns 
(Hamburg, Bremen, Liibeck, Stettin) ; and the amalgamations, partly in the 
form of complete coalescence, and partly in the looser form of community of 
interests. In either case the motive is extension of business and reduction 
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of outlay, as well as the desire to secure the support of a larger concern. 

The same tendency to expansion also manifests itself in the insurance of 
goods. Furthermore, a large number of fire insurance companies, having 
increased their guarantee funds, are devoting themselves to transport insur- 
ance, while many transport insurance companies are adding fire insurance 
to their activities. By the not inconsiderable increase in the number of 
insurers in both these branches, the possibilities of German insurance busi- 
ness are enormously extended, and German insurance is thereby made inde- 
pendent of the international, and especially of the English market. 

The movement for the expansion of German insurance has led shipping 
and trading circles to think of uniting individual insurers into an organiza- 
tion similar to Lloyd’s in London. 

Whether this scheme will be realized remains to be seen. More welcome, 
because more in accord with actual requirements, is the new venture started 
on June 1, 1917, for providing shipping intelligence, which is another prac- 
tical expression of Germany’s desire to free herself from London. 

In fire insurance similar tendencies toward fusion and amalgamation, as 
well as the augmentation of guarantee funds, are observable.* 


In neutral countries, contiguous to the area of the war, fire 
insurance has also been affected, but in many cases not as seri- 
ously as in the countries engaged in the war. 


FirE INSURANCE IN SWEDEN 


The situation of fire insurance in the neutral country of 
Sweden may be described as typical of that in most neutral 
nations in Europe. 


Owing to the war, not only did the 1914 figures of Swedish fire insurance 
business come to hand later than usual, but their tabulation on this side also 
had to be delayed. The earlier arrival of the 1915 statistics enables us to 
present to our readers the joint results of 1914 and 1915. It is satisfactory 
to note that after the poor profits of 1912 and 1913 the period now under 
consideration makes a considerably better showing, and what is equally 
pleasing is the fact that in such strenuous times as the present the British 
companies may fairly claim to have succeeded in retaining the confidence 
of their Swedish insured. Another point of interest is that the loss ratio 
of the foreign companies is less than that of the native concerns. 

The gross figures are set forth below. As regards the mutual companies 
we have only deemed it necessary to give the total results, since they prac- 
tically confine their operations to Sweden and the individual figures will be 
found in the Post Magazine Almanack.? 


* Quoted in Journal of Commerce, November 26, 1917. 
* Post Magazine and Insurance Monitor (London), July 7, 1917. 
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Fire INSURANCE PREMIUMS AND Losses IN SWEDEN 


eeero4 1915 
Swedish Companies (Home Premiums Losses Premiums Losses 


Fire Business) : Ike, IGE, Kas IKGR 
IROUES. a cms ae hnlae sees saa ee 1,206,152 645,069 1,263,750 460,744 
Norcia dierent: ce oe menssi225 687,830 1,228,889 936,867 
OCCATI ON etre eet eee, rhe mee  iety eae EE ea 330,748 146,035 
Skaniciage cae aan a were: 3,328,372 1,954,048 3,547,051 2,364,001 
Skanditia vi crigay see peters tte. rae cuseap mee ee cae 87,251 2,242 
Skane werent creer ie eae 1,664,367 981,808 1,702,814 1,011,179 
SHAS. Gab atoms Dee wedenre ate 6 3,068,454 1,442,121 3,250,559 1,801,073 
WWAVEONSES “a.ntynsWedes owerecrpeesaes 957,512 431,602 1,008,018 621,260 

pligtalswmerrster tara a. ro 11,358,082 6,142,508 12,434,980 7,412,491 

Swedish Mutual Companies .. 5,115,071 2,975,303 AMO BRAA 


Total for Swedish Companies 16,474,053 9,117,061 17,220,682 9,624,773 
Foreign Companies—British : 


JUIN ATES. 5 jo ommacmone ae one 19,589 5,079 26,595 19,456 
Commerciale Unione .s. 231,887 186,711 227,200 82,087 
Liverpool & London & Globe 106,890 47,490 86,751 27,631 
North British & Mercantile 321,872 53,198 325,041 205,275 
INonthern parents ce nese s 43,394. 3,006 47,373 18,319 
Noms WOM 6ooccancce. 42,037 2,126 41,086 13,702 
Balatine@mmnnn siectaune cst ere: 107,019 8,636 96,046 48,837 
Pin Geri xara ert cote e ee cee ake see 157,209 41,249 165,980 32,066 
IRON EWN ccc cionargomiero eo Oe eceya ny aa 14,453 8,211 9,855 1,605 
SUN tein teete ehse eeseretencta sete rs ane 166,106 13,075 157,043 61,037 
West ©: Seowkingl scosconen 39,007 3,469 30,141 42,562 
NOT Slate mnney eee ate eer t. re 281,188 TII,O52 257,147 245,003 
Total for British Companies 1,531,251 485,102 1,481,658 799,980 
French: 
Assurances Générales ..... 87,700 14,570 92,656 23,609 
ILAOpontorn aacreecneearete eaarearter: 186,073 88,458 144,500 71,024 
Swiss: 
Balls heen memrcte cee scemiers 264,383 204,485 253,437 138,150 
Dutch: 
Netherland steerer ri 17,699 GR 9 orstosa cae 215 
Finnish : 
IRGTANICE Lh Scurserne & emi cet SoS 59,9909 4,194 47,803 47,404 
Danish: 
Konuel- Ochoimererene are: 88,563 4,550 98,446 16,201 
UNIO HCHSIEM weucuc eae eee ees 129,197 193,882 121,089 31,002 
INGWe IDEM EG one cao oce ono 105,511 51,032 122,508 54,841 
German: 
Bayer-Bank and Berlinische 73,248 75,373 77,452 7,471 
Mao debian o Cian: 413,920 50,055 407,851 70,083 
INord=Weutsche -s-qac.-- 4-1 40,140 7,750 40,034 21,383 
Pranss, INEWOME , coos csons 146,878 76.390 126,849 BQ TU 
Vaterland and Rhenania .. 95,970 55,075 90,075 50,425 
Total for other Foreign 
(Compa ccm ees 1,709,281 831,661 1,674,290 564,600 
Recapitulation : 
Swedish companies ........ 16,474,053 9,117,961 17,220,682 09,624,773 
Britishwcompaniesisscsea-: 1,531,251 485,102 1,481,658 799,980 
Othetmcompaniesmernee eet 1,709,281 831,661 1,674,290 564.699 


Motalsw er cien: sitions sclouee ozs 19,714,585 10,434,724 20,385,630 10,080,452 
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SUMMARY 


If, then, a summary of the effect of the war on fire insurance 
is attempted, the following statements may be made: 

First, it is somewhat surprising that the fire insurance com- 
panies have been able to make so good a showing with respect 
to financial results. In a number of cases, the returns to share- 
holders since the war are in excess of those enjoyed in many 
years previous to the war. Warning, however, must again be 
given against making too sweeping deductions as to final results 
of the effect of the war on fire insurance. In many cases com- 
plete statistics are not available and in many cases causes which 
will produce negative results either have not had time to bring 
about these final effects, or have not yet begun to operate. 

Second, there has been a marked increase in the hazards or 
risks in fire insurance in practically all the leading nations. In 
some cases this has been counteracted by the increase in the 
rates. Owing to the high level of prices and the consequent 
increase in property values, the fire insurance companies have 
been able to increase their premium receipt without a propor- 
tional increase in the number of risks written. This has had 
a twofold favorable result. In the first place, it has meant an 
increased premium receipt on the same volume of business 
without any marked increase in certain material expenses con- 
nected with writing the risk. In the second place, unless a 
marked increase in the losses occurred, this has meant a larger 
amount out of which to pay losses, or, in other words, a reduction 
in the real amount at risk by the insurance company. 

Third, there has been an increase in the amount of taxes which 
the companies have had to pay, as well as an increase in wages 
and prices for supplies. At the same time, there has been a 
depreciation in many of the investments held by fire insurance 
companies. 

All in all, it can scarcely be argued that the war has brought 
to the business of fire insurance, any more than to most busi- 
nesses, conditions which are favorable. The war has intro- 
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duced into the fire insurance business many disturbing factors, 
and it is in times of peace a business which has to contend with 
so many fluctuating conditions, that anything approaching 
scientific bases for determining prices or rates is extremely dif- 
ficult to secure. 


APPENDIX A 


War Risk Insurance 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, September 8, 1914. 
The appended act of Congress, approved September 2, 1914, establishing a 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department, is published for 
the information and guidance of all concerned. 
W. G. McApoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


{Public No. 193, 63d Congress—S. 6357.] 


AN ACT To authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance in the Treasury Department. 


Whereas the foreign commerce of the United States is now greatly impeded 
and endangered through the absence of adequate facilities for the insur- 
ance of American vessels and their cargoes against the risks of war; and 

Whereas it is deemed necessary and expedient that the United States shall 
temporarily provide for the export shipping trade of the United States 
adequate facilities for the insurance of its commerce against the risks of 
war: Therefore 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, That there is established in the 

Treasury Department a bureau to be known as the Bureau of War Risk 

Insurance, the director of which shall be entitled to a salary at the rate of 

$5000 per annum. 

Sec. 2. That the said Bureau of War Risk Insurance, subject to the gen- 
eral direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall, as soon as practicable, 
make provisions for the insurance by the United States of American vessels, 
their freight and passage moneys, and cargoes shipped or to be shipped 
therein, against loss or damage by the risks of war, whenever it shall appear 
to the Secretary that American vessels, shippers, or importers in American 
vessels are unable in any trade to secure adequate war risk insurance on 
reasonable terms. 

Sec. 3. That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized to adopt and publish a form 
of war risk policy, and to fix reasonable rates of premium for the insurance 
of American vessels, their freight and passage moneys and cargoes against 
war risks, which rates shall be subject to such change, to each port and for 
each class, as the Secretary shall find may be required by the circumstances. 
The proceeds of the aforesaid premiums when received shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States. 
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Src. 4. That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall have power to make any and all rules and 
regulations necessary for carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to establish an 
advisory board, to consist of three members skilled in the practices of war 
risk insurance, for the purpose of assisting the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance in fixing rates of premium and in adjustment of claims for losses, and 
generally in carrying out the purposes of this Act; the compensation of the 
members of said board to be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but not to exceed $25 a day each, while actually employed. In the event 
of disagreement as to the claim for losses, or amount thereof, between the 
said bureau and the parties to such contract of insurance, an action on the 
claim may be brought against the United States in the District Court of the 
United States, sitting in admiralty, in the district in which the claimant or 
his agent may reside. 

Sec. 6. That the Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, upon the 
adjustment of any claims for losses in respect of which no action shall have 
been begun, shall, on approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, promptly 
pay such claim for losses to the party in interest; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is directed to make provision for the speedy adjustment of claims 
for losses and also for the prompt notification of parties in interest of the 
decisions of the bureau on their claims. 

Sec. 7. That for the purpose of paying losses accruing under the provi- 
sions of this Act there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$5,000,000. 

Sec. 8. That there is hereby appropriated, for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of the establishment and maintenance of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, including the payment of salaries herein authorized and 
other personal services in the District of Columbia, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$100,000. 

Sec. 9. That the President is authorized whenever, in his judgment, the 
necessity of further war insurance by the United States shall have ceased to 
exist, to suspend the operations of this Act in so far as it authorizes insur- 
ance by the United States against loss or damage by risks of war, which 
suspension shall be made, at any event, within two years after the passage 
of this Act, but shall not affect any insurance outstanding at the time or any 
claims pending adjustment. For the purpose of the final adjustment of any 
such outstanding insurance or claims, the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
may, in the discretion of the President, be continued in existence a further 
period not exceeding one year. 

Sec. 10. That a detailed statement of all expenditures under this Act and 
of all receipts hereunder shall be submitted to Congress at the beginning of 
each regular session. 

Sec. 11. That this Act shall take effect from and after its passage. 

Approved, September 2, 1914. 
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(WL. R11) 


Instructions to Collectors of Customs and Others Concerned Relating to 
Applications for Government War Risk Insurance 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, September 4, 1914. 
VESSELS 


1. Applications for insurance on vessels under the American flag will be 
accepted for periods of ninety days or for voyages commencing on and after 
the date hereof. 

2. The only risks that will be covered are those included in the form of 
policy to be issued by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, as per copy sent 
to collectors of customs and others. 

3. Applications for vessel policies must be made direct to the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. Policies will 
be issued in Washington only, and no agent or representative of the Gov- 
ernment may bind or otherwise accept insurance unless specially authorized 
by the bureau at Washington. 

4. The rates of premium charged may be had upon application to the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

5. The Bureau of War Risk Insurance is not bound by any errors made 
in the calculating of the premium or in filling in the form. Should error 
be subsequently discovered a readjustment must be made. 

6. All applications for insurance must be made personally by the insured 
or his representative. 

7. Collectors of customs and others should familiarize themselves with 
the conditions appearing on the forms of applications and sample policies 
sent to them. 

W. G. McApoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


(Nia dss dy Ay) 


Instructions to Collectors of Customs and Others Concerned Relating to 
Applications for Government War Risk Insurance 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, September 4, 1014. 
CARGO 


1. Applications for insurance may be made to the collector of customs or 
his duly authorized deputy or to the deputy collector in charge of any port 
of entry. 

2. Applications for insurance will be accepted only in respect to cargoes 
shipped or voyages commencing on and after the date hereof. 
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3. The only risks that will be covered are those included in the form of 
policy to be issued by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, as per copy sent 
to collectors of customs and others. 

4. A policy will be issued for each risk, but only upon confirmed acceptance 
from the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, Washington, D. C. 

5. Each request for insurance must be submitted by the collector or deputy 
collector to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance by wire, and must state the 
name of the vessel, the nature of the cargo, amount of insurance required, 
the destination, and approximate date of sailing. A rate for acceptance will 
be wired to the collector by the bureau. If the rate quoted is accepted by 
the applicant, an application shall be made in duplicate upon the form pre- 
scribed, the original to be signed by the applicant or his duly authorized 
representative and the duplicate application to be signed by the collector or 
his authorized deputy and given to the applicant. The original is to be sent 
by the first mail to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance at Washington, where 
a policy will be issued with all possible dispatch and mailed to the collector 
of customs, who will in turn deliver it to the assured upon his surrender of 
the duplicate application. 

6. No signed application shall be delivered to the assured until the rate 
quoted by the bureau is accepted; and in no case shall any signed application 
be delivered until the premium is paid. Checks shall be made payable to 
the Treasurer of the United States and forwarded with the application. All 
checks must be certified. 

7. The collector of customs shall fully satisfy himself before submitting 
any war risk that the applicant has marine insurance in an insurance com- 
pany or companies on the cargo on which he wishes war risk insurance. 

8. The amount insured against war risk can not, in any circumstances, 
exceed the amount insured against marine risks. If the applicant is unable 
to state definitely the amount to be insured, he shall declare a provisional 
amount, which may not be increased, but which may be reduced, upon receipt 
of definite advice, to an amount not less than the total amount insured under 
marine policies. Premiums shall be paid on this provisional amount, and if 
the amount is reduced, when final particulars are known, the excess of such 
premium will be returned to the assured by the Treasury Department. 

9. The rate of premium charged will be made from day to day by the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance and may be had upon application to the 
bureau. The rate will vary for the different voyages and the cargoes insured. 

10. The Bureau of War Risk Insurance will not be bound by any errors 
made in the calculation of the premium or in filling in the form. Should 
error be subsequently discovered, a readjustment must be made. 

11. All applications for insurance must be made personally by the insurer 
or his duly authorized representatives. 

12. Customs officials should familiarize themselves with the conditions 
appearing on the forms of applications and sample policies sent to col- 
lectors of customs and others. 

W. G. McApoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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{[Pustic—No. 20—65TH ConcreEss] 


[S. 2133] 


An Act To amend an Act entitled “An Act to authorize the establishment 
of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September second, nineteen hundred and fourteen, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the first section of the Act 
entitled “An Act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved September second, nine- 
teen hundred and fourteen, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That there is established in the Treasury Department a bureau to be 
known as the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the director of which shall be 
entitled to a salary at the rate of $5000 per annum.” 

Sec. 2. That section two of such Act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That the said Bureau of War Risk Insurance, subject to the gen- 
eral direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall, as soon as practicable, 
make provisions for the insurance by the United States of American ves- 
sels, their freight and passage moneys, cargoes shipped or to be shipped 
therein, and personal effects of the masters, officers, and crews thereof 
against loss or damage by the risks of war, whenever it shall appear to the 
Secretary that American vessels, shippers or importers in American vessels, 
or the masters, officers, or crews of such vessels, are unable in any trade to 
secure adequate war-risk insurance on reasonable terms. 

“The Bureau of War Risk Insurance, subject to the general direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall, as soon as practicable, make provisions 
for the insurance by the United States, as further provided in section 
three a, of masters, officers, and crews of American merchant vessels against 
loss of life or personal injury by the risks of war, and for compensation 
during detention following capture by enemies of the United States when- 
ever it shall appear to the Secretary that in any trade the need for such 
insurance exists.” 

Sec. 3. That there is hereby added to such Act a new section, to be known 
as section two a, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2a, That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized to make provisions 
for the reinsurance by the United States of vessels of foreign friendly flags 
or their cargoes, or both, when such vessels or their cargoes are insured by 
the Government of any country which is at war with an enemy of the 
United States; and, further, to reinsure with the Governments of any coun- 
tries which are at war with an enemy of the United States American ves- 
sels and their cargoes.” 
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Sec. 4. That section three of such Act is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 3. That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized to adopt and publish 
forms of war-risk policies and to fix reasonable rates of premium for the 
policies which it is authorized to issue under this Act, which rates shall be 
subject to such change to each port and for each class as the Secretary shall 
find may be required by the circumstances. All proceeds of the aforesaid 
premium and from salvage which have been or are hereafter received shall 
be covered into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, and in addition to all other appropriations made 
under this Act are hereby permanently appropriated for the purpose of 
paying losses and return premiums accruing under this Act.” 

Sec. 5. That there is hereby added to such Act a new section, to be known 
as section three a, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3a. That whenever it shall appear to the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the effecting of such insurance is desirable in the national interest in 
the case of vessels engaged in any trade, the owner of every American 
merchant vessel engaged in such trade shall insure the master, officers, and 
crew of such vessel against loss of life or personal injury from war risks 
as well as for compensation during detention by an enemy of the United 
States following capture. 

“Such insurance shall be effected either with the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance or in insurance companies, and on terms satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

‘“Such insurance shall provide, and the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
is authorized to write policies so providing— 

“(a) In case of death, permanent disability which prevents the person 
injured from performing any and every kind of duty pertaining to his occu- 
pation, or the loss of both hands, both arms, both feet, both legs, or both 
eyes or any two thereof, for the payment of an amount equivalent to one 
year’s earnings, or to twelve times the monthly earnings of the insured, as 
fixed in the articles for the voyage (hereinafter referred to as the principal 
sum), but in no case shall such amount be more than $5000 or less than 
$1500 ; 

“(b) In case of any of the following losses, for the payment of the per- 
centage of the principal sum indicated in the following tables: 

“One hand, fifty per centum; 

“One arm, sixty-five per centum; 

“One foot, fifty per centum; 

“One leg, sixty-five per centum; 

“One eye, forty-five per centum; 

“Total destruction of hearing, fifty per centum; 

“That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance may include in its policy under- 
takings to pay specified percentages of the principal sum for other losses or 
disabilities ; and 

“(c) In case of detention by an enemy of the United States, following 
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capture, for the payment during the continuance of such detention of com- 
pensation at the same rate as the earnings of the insured immediately pre- 
ceding such detention, to be determined in substantially the same manner as 
provided in subdivision (a) of this section. 

“The aggregate payments under this section in respect to any one person 
shall not exceed the amount of the principal sum. 

“Payments provided for in this section shall be made only to the master, 
officer, or member of the crew concerned, except that a payment for loss 
of life shall be made to the estate of the insured for distribution to his 
family free from liability of debt, and payment on account of detention by 
an enemy following capture shall be made to dependents of the person 
detained, if designated by him. 

“No claim under this section shall be valid unless made by the master, 
officer, or member of the crew concerned, or his estate, or a person desig- 
nated under this section, within two years after the date on which the Presi- 
dent suspends the operation of this Act in so far as it authorizes insurance 
by the United States.” 

Sec. 6. That there is hereby added to such Act a new section to be known 
as section three b, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3b. That in the event of failure of the owner of any vessel to 
effect insurance of the master, officers, and crew of such vessel prior to sail- 
ing, in accordance with section three a of this Act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to effect such insurance with the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance at the expense of the owner of such vessel, and the 
latter shall be liable for such expense and, in addition, to a penalty of not 
exceeding $1000. The amount of such premium, with interest and of the 
penalty and of all costs, shall be a lien on the vessel.” 

Sec. 7. That section five of such Act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to establish an 
advisory board, to consist of three members skilled in the practices of war- 
risk insurance, for the purpose of assisting the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance in fixing rates of premium and in adjustment of claims for losses, and 
generally in carrying out the purposes of this Act; the compensation of the 
members of said board to be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but not to exceed $20 a day each, while actually employed. He is likewise 
authorized to appoint two persons skilled in the practices of accident insur- 
ance for the purpose of assisting the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the 
adjustment of claims for death, personal injury, or detention; the compensa- 
tion of the persons so appointed to be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but not to exceed $20 a day each, while actually employed. In 
the event of disagreement as to the claim for losses, or amount thereof, 
between the said bureau and the parties to such contract of insurance, an 
action on the claim may be brought against the United States in the district 
court of the United States, sitting in admiralty, in the district in which the 
claimant or his agent may reside.” 

Sec, 8. That there is hereby added to such Act a new section to be known 
as section five a, to read as follows: 
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“Sec. 5a. No claim agent or attorney shall be entitled to receive any com- 
pensation whatever for services in the collection of claims against the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance for death, personal injury, or detention, 
except when proceedings are taken in accordance with section five in a dis- 
trict court of the United States, in which case the judge shall, as a part of 
his determination and order, settle and determine the amount of compensa- 
tion not to exceed ten per centum of amount recovered, to be paid by the 
claimant on behalf of whom such proceedings are instituted to his legal 
adviser or advisers, and it shall be unlawful for any lawyer or other person 
acting in that behalf to ask for, contract for, or receive any larger sum than 
the amount so fixed.” 

Sec. 9. That section seven of such Act is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 7. That for the purpose of paying losses and return premiums 
accruing under the provisions of this Act there is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $50,000,000.” 

Sec. 10. That section eight of such Act is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 8. That there is hereby appropriated, for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of the establishment and maintenance of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, including the payment of salaries herein authorized and 
other personal services, and for the purchase of necessary books of refer- 
ence, periodicals, etc., that may be paid for in advance out of any money 
in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $250,000.” 

Sec. 11. That section nine of such Act is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 9. That the President is authorized whenever in his judgment the 
necessity of further war insurance by the United States shall have ceased 
to exist to suspend the operation of the Act, in so far as it authorizes insur- 
ance by the United States against loss or damage by risks of war, which 
suspension shall be made, in any event, within four years after the passage 
of this Act, but shall not affect any insurance outstanding at the time or any 
claims pending adjustment. For the purpose of the final adjustment of any 
such outstanding insurance or claims, the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
may, in the discretion of the President, be continued in existence a further 
period not exceeding three years.” 

Sec. 12. That the Act entitled “ An Act to amend an Act entitled ‘An Act 
to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the 
Treasury Department, approved September second, nineteen hundred and 
fourteen,” approved August eleventh, nineteen hundred and sixteen, and the 
Act entitled ““An Act to amend an Act entitled ‘An Act to authorize the 
establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Depart- 
ment,’ approved September second, nineteen hundred and fourteen,” approved 
March third, nineteen hundred and seventeen, are hereby repealed. 

Approved, June 12, 1917. 
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An Act To amend an Act entitled “An Act to authorize the establishment 
of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September second, nineteen hundred and fourteen, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the first section of the Act 
entitled ‘““An Act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved September second, nine- 
teen hundred and fourteen, as amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 


“ ARTICLE I 


“SECTION I. That there is established in the Treasury Department a 
Bureau to be known as the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the director of 
which shall receive a salary at the rate of $5000 per annum. 

“That there be in such bureau a Division of Marine and Seamen’s Insur- 
ance and a Division of Military and Naval Insurance in charge of a com- 
missioner of Marine and Seamen’s Insurance and a commissioner of Mili- 
tary and Naval Insurance, respectively, each of whom shall receive a salary 
of $4000 per annum.” 

Sec. 2. That such Act of September second, nineteen hundred and four- 
teen, as amended, is hereby amended by adding new sections, as follows: 

“Sec. 12. That sections two to seven, inclusive, and section nine, shall be 
construed to refer only to the Division of Marine and Seamen’s Insurance. 

“Sec. 13. That the director, subject to the general direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shall administer, execute, and enforce the provisions 
of this Act, and for that purpose have full power and authority to make 
rules and regulations, not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, neces- 
sary Or appropriate to carry out its purposes, and shall decide all questions 
arising under the Act, except as otherwise provided in sections five and four 
hundred and five. Wherever under any provision or provisions of the Act 
regulations are directed or authorized to be made, such regulations, unless 
the context otherwise requires, shall or may be made by the director, subject 
to the general direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. The director shall 
adopt reasonable and proper rules to govern the procedure of the divisions, 
to regulate the matter of the compensation, if any, but in no case to exceed 
ten per centum, to be paid to claim agents and attorneys for services in 
connection with any of the matters provided for in articles two, three, 
and four, and to regulate and provide for the nature and extent of the proofs 
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and evidence and the method of taking and furnishing the same in order to 
establish the right to benefits of allowance, allotment, compensation, or insur- 
ance provided for in this Act, the forms of application of those claiming to 
be entitled to such benefits, the method of making investigations and medical 
examinations, and the manner and form of adjudications and awards. 

“Sec. 14. That the bureau and its divisions shall have such deputies, 
assistants, actuaries, clerks, and other employees as may be from time to 
time provided by Congress. The bureau shall, by arrangement with the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, respectively, make use of 
the services of surgeons in the Army and Navy. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to establish an advisory board consisting of three members 
skilled in the practice of insurance against death or disability for the pur- 
pose of assisting the Division of Military and Naval Insurance in fixing 
premium rates and in the adjustment of claims for losses under the contracts 
of insurance provided for in article four and in adjusting claims for com- 
pensation under article three; compensation for the persons so appointed to 
be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, but not to exceed $20 a day 
each while actually employed. 

“Sec. 15. That for the purposes of this Act, the director, commissioners, 
and deputy commissioners shall have power to issue subpcenas for and compel 
the attendance of witnesses within a radius of one hundred miles, to require 
the production of books, papers, documents, and other evidence, to admin- 
ister oaths and to examine witnesses upon any matter within the jurisdiction 
of the bureau. The director may obtain such information and such reports 
from officials and employees of the departments of the Government of the 
United States and of the States as may be agreed upon by the heads of the 
respective departments. In case of disobedience to a subpcena, the bureau 
may invoke the aid of any district court of the United States in requiring 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of docu- 
mentary evidence, and such court, within the jurisdiction of which the 
inquiry is carried on, may, in case of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpcena 
issued to any officer, agent, or employee of any corporation or other person, 
issue an order requiring such corporation or other person to appear before 
the bureau, or to give evidence touching the matter in question; and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may be punished by such court as a 
contempt thereof. Any person so required to attend as a witness shall be 
allowed and paid the same fees and mileage as are paid witnesses in the 
district courts of the United States. 

“Sec. 16. That the director shall submit annually to the Secretary of the 
Treasury estimates of the appropriations necessary for the work of the 
bureau. 

“Sec. 17. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
Act there is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000, for the payment of all expenses 
incident to the work authorized under this Act, including salaries of the 
director and commissioners and of such deputies, assistants, accountants, 
experts, clerks, and other employees in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, 
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as the Secretary of the Treasury may deem necessary, traveling expenses, 
rent and equipment of offices, typewriters and exchange of same, purchase 
of law books and books of reference, printing and binding to be done at 
the Government Printing Office, and all other necessary expenses. With the 
exception of the director, the commissioners, and such special experts as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time find necessary for the 
conduct of the work of the bureau, all employees of the bureau shall be 
appointed from lists of eligibles to be supplied by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and in accordance with the civil-service law. Such fees, allowances, 
and salaries shall be the same as are paid for similar services in other 
departments of the Government. 

“Sec. 18. That there is hereby appropriated from any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $141,000,000, to be known 
as the military and naval family allowance appropriation, for the payment 
of the family allowances provided by Article I]. Payments out of this 
appropriation shall be made upon and in accordance with awards.by the 
Commissioner of the Division of Military and Naval Insurance. 

“Sec. 19. That there is hereby appropriated, from any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $12,150,000, to be known as the 
military and naval compensation appropriation, for the payment of the com- 
pensation, funeral expenses, services, and supplies provided by Article III. 
Payments out of this appropriation shall be made upon and in accordance 
with awards by the director. 

“Sec. 20. That there is hereby appropriated, from any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $23,000,000, to be known 
as the military and naval insurance appropriation. All premiums that may 
be collected for the insurance provided by the provisions of Article IV shall 
be deposited and covered into the Treasury to the credit of this appropriation. 

“Such sum, including all premium payments, is hereby made available for 
the payment of the liabilities of the United States incurred under contracts 
of insurance made under the provisions of Article IV. Payments from this 
appropriation shall be made upon and in accordance with awards by the 
director. 

“Src. 21. That there shall be set aside as a separate fund in the Treasury, 
to be known as the military and naval pay deposit fund, all sums held out 
of pay as provided by section two hundred and three of this Act. Such fund, 
including all additions, is hereby made available for the payment of the sums 
so held and deposited, with interest, as provided in section two hundred and 
three, and the amount necessary to pay interest is hereby appropriated. 

“Src. 22. That for the purpose of this amendatory Act the marriage of 
the claimant to the person on account of whom the claim is made shall be 
shown— 

“ (1) By a duly verified copy of a public or church record; or 

“ (2) By the affidavit of the clergyman or magistrate who officiated; or 

‘“(3) By the testimony of two or more eyewitnesses to the ceremony; or 

“ (4) By a duly verified copy of the church record of baptism of the chil- 
dren; or 
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“(s) By the testimony of two or more witnesses who know that the 
parties lived together as husband and wife, and were recognized as such, 
and who shall state how long, within their knowledge, such relation con- 
tinued: Provided, That marriages, except such as are mentioned in section 
forty-seven hundred and five of the Revised Statutes, shall be proven in com- 
pensation or insurance cases to be legal marriages according to the law of 
the place where the parties resided at the time of marriage or at the time 
when the right to compensation or insurance accrued; and the open and 
notorious illicit cohabitation of a widow who is a claimant shall operate to 
terminate her right to compensation or insurance from the commencement 
of such cohabitation: Provided further, That for the purpose of the admin- 
istration of Article II of this Act marriage shall be conclusively presumed, 
in the absence of proof, that there is a legal spouse living, if the man and 
woman have lived together in the openly acknowledged relation of husband 
and wife during the two years immediately preceding the date of the declara- 
tion of. war, or the date of enlistment or of entrance into or employment in 
active service in the military or naval forces of the United States if subse- 
quent to such declaration.” 

In Articles II, III, and IV of this Act unless the context otherwise 
requires— 

““(r) The term ‘child’ includes— 

“ (a) A legitimate child. ; 

“(b) A child legally adopted more than six months before the enactment 
of this amendatory Act or before enlistment or entrance into or employ- 
ment in active service in the military or naval forces of the United States, 
whichever of these dates is the later. 

“(c) A stepchild, if a member of the man’s household. 

“(d) An illegitimate child, but, as to the father, only, if acknowledged by 
instrument in writing signed by him, or if he has been judicially ordered or 
decreed to contribute to such child’s support, and if such child, if born after 
December thirty-first, nineteen hundred and seventeen, shall have been born 
in the United States, or in its insular possessions. 

“(2) The term ‘grandchild’ means a child as above defined of a child 
as above defined. 

“(3) Except as used in section four hundred and one and in section four 
hundred and two the terms ‘child’ and ‘grandchild’ are limited to unmar- 
ried persons either (a) under eighteen years of age, or (b) of any age, if 
insane, idiotic, or otherwise permanently helpless. 

“(4) The term ‘parent’ includes a father, mother, grandfather, grand- 
mother, stepfather and stepmother, either of the person in the service or of 
the spouse. 

““(5) The terms ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ include brothers and sisters of the 
half blood as well as those of the whole blood, stepbrothers and stepsisters 
and brothers and sisters through adoption. 

“(6) The term ‘commissioned officer’ includes a warrant officer, but 
includes only an officer in active service in the military or naval forces of 
the United States. 
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“(7) The terms ‘man’ and ‘enlisted man’ mean a person, whether male 
or female, and whether enlisted, enrolled, or drafted into active service in 
the military or naval forces of the United States, and include noncommis- 
sioned and petty officers, and members of training camps authorized by 
law. 

“(8) The term ‘enlistment’ includes voluntary enlistment, draft, and 
enrollment in active service in the military or naval forces of the United 
States. 

“(g) The term ‘commissioner’ means the Commissioner of Military and 
Naval Insurance. 

“(i0) The term ‘injury’ includes disease. 

“ (11) The term ‘pay’ means the pay for service in the United States 
according to grade and length of service, excluding all allowances. 

“ (12) The term ‘military or naval forces’ means the Army, the Navy, 
the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, the Naval Reserves, the National Naval 
Volunteers, and any other branch of the United States service while serving 
pursuant to law with the Army or the Navy. 

“Sec. 23. That when, by the terms of this amendatory Act, any payment 
is to be made to a minor, other than a person in the military or naval forces 
of the United States, or to a person mentally incompetent, such payment 
shall be made to the person who is constituted guardian or curator by the 
laws of the State or residence of claimant, or is otherwise legally vested 
with responsibility or care of the claimant. 

“ Sec. 24. That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, so far as practicable, 
shall upon request furnish information to and act for persons in the mili- 
tary or naval service, with respect to any contracts of insurance whether 
with the Government or otherwise, as may be prescribed by regulations. 
Said bureau may upon request procure from and keep a record of the amount 
and kind of insurance held by every commissioned and appointive officer 
and of every enlisted man in the military or naval service of the United 
States, including the name and principal place of business of the company, 
society, or organization in which such insurance is held, the date of the policy, 
amount of premium, name and relationship of the beneficiary, and such other 
data as may be deemed of service in protecting the interests of the insured 
and beneficiaries. 

“Sec. 25. That whoever in any claim for family allowance, compensation, 
or insurance, or in any document required by this Act or by regulation made 
under this Act, makes any statement of a material fact knowing it to be 
false, shall be guilty of perjury and shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5000, or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 

“Sec. 26. That if any person entitled to payment of family allowance or 
compensation under this Act, whose right to such payment under this Act 
ceases upon the happening of any contingency, thereafter fraudulently accepts 
any such payment, he shall be punished by a fine of not more than $2000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or both.” 
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ArticLe II 


ALLOTMENTS AND FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Sec. 200. That the provisions of this article shall apply to all enlisted men 
in the military or naval forces of the United States. 

Sec. 201. That allotment of pay shall, subject to the conditions, limita- 
tions, and exceptions hereinafter specified, be compulsory as to wife, a former 
wife divorced who has not remarried and to whom alimony has been decreed, 
and a child, and voluntary as to any other person; but on the written consent 
of the wife or former wife divorced, supported by evidence satisfactory to 
the bureau of her ability to support herself and the children in her custody, 
the allotment for her and for such children may be waived; and on the 
enlisted man’s application or otherwise for good cause shown, exemption 
from the allotment may be granted upon such conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by regulations. 

The monthly compulsory allotment shall be in an amount equal to the 
family allowance hereinafter specified except that it shall not be more than 
one-half the pay, or less than $15; but for a wife living separate and apart 
under court order or written agreement or for a former wife divorced, it 
shall not exceed the amount specified in the court order, decree, or written 
agreement to be paid to her. For an illegitimate child, to whose support the 
father has been judicially ordered or decreed to contribute, it shall not 
exceed the amount fixed in the order or decree. 

If there be an allotment for a wife or child, a former wife divorced and 
who has not remarried shall be entitled to a compulsory allotment only out 
of the difference, if any, between the allotment for the wife or child or both 
and one-half of the pay. 

Sec. 202. That the enlisted man may allot any proportion or proportions 
or any fixed amount or amounts of his monthly pay or of the proportion 
thereof remaining after the compulsory allotment, for such purposes and 
for the benefit of such person or persons as he may direct, subject, however, 
to such conditions and limitations as may be prescribed under regulations 
to be made by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
respectively. 

Sec. 203. That in case one-half of an enlisted man’s monthly pay is not 
allotted, regulations to be made by the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy, respectively, may require, under such circumstances and con- 
ditions as may be prescribed in such regulations, that any proportion of such 
one-half pay as is not allotted shall be deposited to his credit, to be held 
during such period of his service as may be prescribed. Such deposits shall 
bear interest at the rate of four per centum per annum, with semiannual 
rests and, when payable, shall be paid principal and interest to the enlisted 
man, if living, otherwise to any beneficiary or beneficiaries he may have 
designated, or if there be no such beneficiary, then to the person or persons 
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who would under the laws of the State of his residence be entitled to his 
personal property in case of intestacy. 

SEC. 204. That a family allowance of not exceeding $50 per month shall 
be granted and paid by the United States upon written application to the 
bureau by such enlisted man or by or on behalf of any prospective benefi- 
ciary, in accordance with and subject to the conditions, limitations, and excep: 
tions hereinafter specified. ; 

The family allowance shall be paid from the time of enlistment to death 
in or one month after discharge from the service, but not for more than 
one month after the termination of the present war emergency. No family 
allowance shall be made for any period preceding November first, nineteen 
hundred and seventeen. The payment shall be subject to such regulations as 
may be prescribed relative to cases of desertion and imprisonment and of 
missing men. 

Subject to the conditions, limitations, and exceptions hereinabove and here- 
inafter specified, the family allowance payable per month shall be as follows: 

Class A. In the case of a man, to his wife (including a former wife 
divorced) and to his child or children: 

(a) If there be a wife but no child, $15. 

(b) If there be a wife and one child, $25. 

(c) If there be a wife and two children, $32.50, with $5 per month addi- 
tional for each additional child. 

(d) If there be no wife, but one child, $5. 

(e) If there be no wife, but two children, $12.50. 

(f) If there be no wife, but three children, $20. 

(g) If there be no wife, but four children, $30, with $5 per month addi- 
tional for each additional child. 

Class B. In the case of a man or woman, to a grandchild, a parent, 
brother or sister: 

(a) If there be one parent, $10. 

(b) If there be two parents, $20. 

(c) For each grandchild, brother, sister, and additional parent, $5. 

In the case of a woman, to a child or children: 

(d) If there be one child, $5. 

(e) If there be two children, $12.50. 

(£) If there be three children, $20. 

(g) If there be four children, $30, with $5 per month additional for each 
additional child. 

Sec. 205. That family allowances for members of Class A shall be paid 
only if and while a compulsory allotment is made to a member or members 
of such class. The monthly family allowance to a former wife divorced 
shall be payable only out of the difference, if any, between the monthly 
family allowance to the other members of Class A and the sum of $50, and 
only then if alimony shall have been decreed to her. For a wife living 
separate and apart under court order or written agreement or to a former 
wife divorced the monthly allowance, together with the allotment, if any, 
shall not exceed the amount specified in the court order, decree, or written 
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agreement to be paid to her. For an illegitimate child, to whose support the 
father has been judicially ordered or decreed to contribute, it shall not exceed 
the amount fixed in the order or decree. 

Sec. 206. That family allowances to members of Class B shall be granted 
only if and while the member is dependent in whole or in part on the 
enlisted man, and then only if and while the enlisted man makes a monthly 
allotment of his pay for such member or members equal to the amount of 
the monthly family allowance as hereinabove specified, except that— 

(a) The maximum monthly allotment so required to be made to members 
of Class B shall be one-half of his pay. 

(b) If he is making no allotment to a member of Class A, the minimum 
monthly allotment so designated to be made to members of Class B shall be 
$15 per month. 

(c) If he is making the compulsory allotment to a member of Class A, 
the minimum monthly allotment so designated to be made to members of 
Class B shall be one-seventh of his pay, but not less than $5 per month. 

On the enlisted man’s application, or otherwise for good cause shown, 
exemption from this additional allotment under Class B as a condition to the 
allowance may be granted, upon such conditions as may be prescribed by 
regulations. 

Sec. 207. That the amount of the family allowance to members of Class B 
shall be subject to each of the following limitations: 

(a) If an allowance is paid to one or more beneficiaries of Class A, the 
total allowance to be paid to the beneficiaries of Class B shall not exceed 
the difference between the allowance paid to the beneficiaries of Class A and 
the sum of $50. 

(b) The total monthly allowance to beneficiaries of. Class B added to the 
enlisted man’s monthly allotment to them shall not exceed the average sum 
habitually contributed by him to their support monthly during the period of 
dependency but not exceeding a year immediately preceding his enlistment 
or the enactment of this amendatory Act. 

Sec. 208. That as between the members of Class A and as between the 
members of Class B, the amount of the allotment and family allowance 
shall be apportioned as may be prescribed by regulations. 

Sec. 209. The War and Navy Departments, respectively, shall pay over 
to the Treasury Department monthly the entire amount of such allotments 
for distribution to the beneficiaries, and the allotments and family allow- 
ances shall be paid by the bureau to or for the beneficiaries. 

Sec. 210. That upon receipt of any application for family allowance the 
commissioner shall make all proper investigations and shall make an award, 
on the basis of which award the amount of the allotments to be made by 
the man shall be certified to the War Department or Navy Department, as 
may be proper. Whenever the commissioner shall have reason to believe 
that an allowance has been improperly made or that the conditions have 
changed, he shall investigate or reinvestigate and may modify the award. 
The amount of each monthly allotment and allowance shall be determined 
according to the conditions then existing. 
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ArticLe III 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH OR DISABILITY 


Sec. 300. That for death or disability resulting from personal injury suf- 
fered or disease contracted in the line of duty, by any commissioned officer 
or enlisted man or by any member of the Army Nurse Corps (female) or 
of the Navy Nurse Corps (female) when employed in the active service 
under the War Department or Navy Department, the United States shall 
pay compensation as hereinafter provided; but no compensation shall be 
paid if the injury or disease has been caused by his own willful misconduct. 

Sec. 301. That if death results from injury— 

If the deceased leaves a widow or child, or if he leaves a widowed mother 
dependent upon him for support, the monthly compensation shall be the 
following amounts: 

(a) For a widow alone, $25. 

(b) For a widow and one child, $35. 

(c) For a widow and two children, $47.50, with $5 for each additional 
child up to two. 

(d) lf there be no widow, then for one child, $20. 

(e) For two children, $30. 

(f) For three children, $40, with $5 for each additional child up to two. 

(g) For a widowed mother, $20. The amount payable under this sub- 
division shall not be greater than a sum which, when added to the total 
amount payable to the widow and children, does not exceed $75. This com- 
pensation shall be payable for the death of but one child, and no compensa- 
tion for the death of a child shall be payable if such widowed mother is in 
receipt of compensation under the provisions of this article for the death 
of her husband. Such compensation shall be payable whether her widow- 
hood arises before or after the death of the person and whenever her con- 
dition is such that if the person were living the widowed mother would have 
been dependent upon him for support. 

If the death occur before discharge or resignation from service, the United 
States shall pay for burial expenses and the return of body to his home a 
sum not to exceed $100, as may be fixed by regulations. 

The payment of compensation to a widow or widowed mother shall con- 
tinue until her death or remarriage. 

The payment of compensation to or for a child shall continue until such 
child reaches the age of eighteen years or marries, or if such child be inca- 
pable, because of insanity, idiocy or being otherwise permanently helpless, 
then during such incapacity. 

Whenever the compensation payable to or for the benefit of any person 
under the provisions of this section is terminated by the happening of the 
contingency upon which it is limited, the compensation thereafter for the 
remaining beneficiary or beneficiaries, if any, shall be the amount which 
would have been payable to them if they had been the sole original bene- 
ficiaries. 

As between the widow and the children not in her custody, and as between 
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children, the amount of the compensation shall be apportioned as may be 
prescribed by regulations. The word “widow” as used in this section shall 
not include one who shall have married the deceased later than ten years 
after the time of injury. 

Sec. 302. That if disability results from the injury— 

(1) 1f and while the disability is total, the monthly compensation shall be 
the following amounts: 

(a) If he has neither wife nor child living, $30. 

(b) If he has a wife but no child living, $45. 

(c) If he has a wife and one child living, $55. 

(d) If he has a wife and two children living, $65. 

(e) If he has a wife and three or more children living, $75. 

(f) If he has no wife but one child living, $40, with $10 for each addi- 
tional child up to two. 

(g) If he has a widowed mother dependent on him for support, then, in 
addition to the above amounts, $10. 

To an injured person who is totally disabled and in addition so helpless 
as to be in constant need of a nurse or attendant, such additional sum shall 
be paid, but not exceeding $20 per month, as the director may deem reason- 
able: Provided, however, That for the loss of both feet or both hands or 
both eyes, or for becoming totally blind or helpless and permanently bed- 
ridden from causes occurring in the line of duty in the service of the United 
States, the rate of compensation shall be $100 per month: Provided further, 
That no allowance shall be made for nurse or attendant. 

(2) If and while the disability is partial, the monthly compensation shall be 
a percentage of the compensation that would be payable for his total disa- 
bility, equal to the degree of the reduction in earning capacity resulting from 
the disability, but no compensation shall be payable for a reduction in earn- 
ing capacity rated at less than ten per centum. 

A schedule of ratings of reductions in earning capacity from specific 
injuries or combinations of injuries of a permanent nature shall be adopted 
and applied by the bureau. Ratings may be as high as one hundred per 
centum. The ratings shall be based, as far as practicable, upon the average 
impairments of earning capacity resulting from such injuries in civil occu- 
pations and not upon the impairment in earning capacity in each individual 
case, so that there shall be no reduction in the rate of compensation for indi- 
vidual success in overcoming the handicap of a permanent injury. The 
bureau shall from time to time readjust this schedule of ratings in accord- 
ance with actual experience. 

(3) In addition to the compensation above provided, the injured person 
shall be furnished by the United States such reasonable governmental 
medical, surgical, and hospital services and with such supplies, including arti- 
ficial limbs, trusses, and similar appliances, as the director may determine to 
be useful and reasonably necessary: Provided, That nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to affect the necessary military control over any member 
of the military or naval establishments before he shall have been discharged 
from the military or naval service. 
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(4) The amount of each monthly payment shall be determined according 
to the family conditions then existing. 

SEC. 303. That every person applying for or in receipt of compensation 
for disability under the provisions of this article shall, as frequently and at 
such times and places as may be reasonably required, submit himself to 
examination by a medical officer of the United States or by a duly qualified 
physician designated or approved by the director. He may have a duly quali- 
fied physician designated and paid by him present to participate in such 
examination. For all examinations he shall, in the discretion of the director, 
be paid his reasonable traveling and other expenses and also loss of wages 
incurred in order to submit to such examination. If he refuses to submit 
himself for, or in any way obstructs, any examination, his right to claim 
compensation under this article shall be suspended until such refusal or 
obstruction ceases. No compensation shall be payable while such refusal or 
obstruction continues, and no compensation shall be payable for the inter- 
vening period. 

Every person in receipt of compensation for disability shall submit to any 
reasonable medical or surgical treatment furnished by the bureau whenever 
requested by the bureau; and the consequences of unreasonable refusal to 
submit to any such treatment shall not be deemed to result from the injury 
compensated for. 

Sec. 304. That in cases of dismemberment, of injuries to sight or hearing, 
and of other injuries commonly causing permanent disability, the injured 
person shall follow such course or courses of rehabilitation, reeducation and 
vocational training as the United States may provide or procure to be pro- 
vided. Should such course prevent the injured person from following a sub- 
stantially gainful occupation while taking same, a form of enlistment may be 
required which shall bring the injured person into the military or naval 
service. Such enlistment shall entitle the person to full pay as during the 
last month of his active service, and his family to family allowances and 
allotment as hereinbefore provided, in lieu of all other compensation for 
the time being. 

In case of his willful failure properly to follow such course or so to enlist, 
payment of compensation shall be suspended until such willful failure ceases 
and no compensation shall be payable for the intervening period. 

Sec. 305. That upon its own motion or upon application the bureau may 
at any time review an award, and, in accordance with the facts found upon 
such review, may end, diminish, or increase the compensation previously 
awarded, or, if compensation has been refused or discontinued, may award 
compensation. 

Sec. 306. That no compensation shall be payable for death or disability 
which does not occur prior to or within one year after discharge or resig- 
nation from the service, except that where, after a medical examination 
made pursuant to regulations, at the time of discharge or resignation from 
the service, or within such reasonable time thereafter, not exceeding one 
year, as may be allowed by regulations, a certificate has been obtained from 
the director to the effect that the injured person at the time of his dis- 
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charge or resignation was suffering from injury likely to result in death 
or disability, compensation shall be payable for death or disability, whenever 
occurring, proximately resulting from such injury. 

Sec. 307. That compensation shall not be payable for death in the course 
of the service until the death be officially recorded in the department under 
which he may be serving. No compensation shall be payable for a period 
during which the man has been reported “ missing” and a family allowance 
has been paid for him under the provisions of Article II. 

Sec. 308. That no compensation shall be payable for death inflicted as a 
lawful punishment for a crime or military offense except when inflicted by 
the enemy. A dismissal or dishonorable or bad conduct discharge from the. 
service shall bar and terminate all right to any compensation under the pro- 
visions of this article. 

Sec. 309. That no compensation shall be payable unless a claim therefor 
be filed, in case of disability, within five years after discharge or resignation 
from the service, or, in case of death during the service, within five years 
after such death is officially recorded in the department under which he may 
be serving: Provided, however, That where compensation is payable for 
death or disability occurring after discharge or resignation from the service, 
claim must be made within five years after such death or the beginning of 
such disability. 

The time herein provided may be extended by the director not to exceed 
one year for good cause shown. If at the time that any right accrues to any 
person under the provisions of this article, such person is a minor, or is of 
unsound mind or physically unable to make a claim, the time herein provided 
shall not begin to run until such disability ceases. 

Sec. 310. That no compensation shall be payable for any period more than 
two years prior to the date of claim therefor, nor shall increased compensa- 
tion be awarded to revert back more than one year prior to the date of 
claim therefor. 

Sec. 311. That compensation under this article shall not be assignable, and 
shall be exempt from attachment and execution and from all taxation. 

Sec. 312. That compensation under this article shall not be paid while the 
person is in receipt of service or retirement pay. The laws providing for 
gratuities or payments in the event of death in the service and existing pen- 
sion laws shall not be applicable after the enactment of this amendment 
to persons now in or hereafter entering the military or naval service, or to 
their widows, children or their dependents, except in so far as rights under 
any such law shall have heretofore accrued. 

Compensation because of disability or death of members of the Army 
Nurse Corps (female) or of the Navy Nurse Corps (female) shall be in 
lieu of any compensation for such disability or death under the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide compensation for employees of the United States suf- 
fering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved September seventh, nineteen hundred and sixteen. 

Sec. 313. That if an injury or death for which compensation is payable 
under this amendatory Act is caused under circumstances creating a legal 
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liability upon some person other than the United States or the enemy to pay 
damages therefor, the director, as a condition to payment of compensation 
by the United States, shall require the beneficiary to assign to the United 
States any right of action he may have to enforce such liability of such other 
person or any right which he may have to share in any money or other 
property received in satisfaction of such liability of such other person. The 
cause of action so assigned to the United States may be prosecuted or com- 
promised by the director and any money realized thereon shall be placed to 
the credit of the compensation fund. 

Sec. 314. That from and after the passage of this Act the rate of pension 
for a widow of an officer or enlisted man of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of the United States who served in the Civil War, the War with 
Spain or the Philippine Insurrection, now on the pension roll or hereafter 
to be placed on the pension roll, and entitled to receive a less rate than here- 
inafter provided, shall be $25 per month; and nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to affect the additional allowance provided by existing pension laws 
on account of a helpless child or child under sixteen years of age: Provided, 
however, That this Act shall not be so construed as to reduce any pension 
under any Act, public or private: And provided further, That the provisions 
of this section shall be administered, executed, and enforced by the Com- 
missioner of Pensions. 


ARTICLE 1V 


INSURANCE 


Sec. 400. That in order to give to every commissioned officer and enlisted 
man and to every member of the Army Nurse Corps (female) and of the 
Navy Nurse Corps (female) when employed in active service under the War 
Department or Navy Department greater protection for themselves and their 
dependents than is provided in Article III, the United States, upon applica- 
tion to the bureau and without medical examination, shall grant insurance 
against the death or total permanent disability of any such person in any 
multiple of $500, and not less than $1000 or more than $10,000, upon the pay- 
ment of the premiums as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 401. That such insurance must be applied for within one hundred and 
twenty days after enlistment or after entrance into or employment in the 
active service and before discharge or resignation, except that those persons 
who are in the active war service at the time of the publication of the terms 
and conditions of such contract of insurance may apply at any time within 
one hundred and twenty days thereafter and while in such service. Any per- 
son in the active service on or after the sixth day of April, nineteen hundred 
and seventeen, who, while in such service and before the expiration of one 
hundred and twenty days from and after such publication, becomes or has 
become totally and permanently disabled or dies, or has died, without having 
applied for insurance, shall be deemed to have applied for and to have been 
granted insurance, payable to such person during his life in monthly install- 
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ments of $25 each. If he shall die either before he shall have received any 
of such monthly installments or before he shall have received two hundred 
and forty of such monthly installments, then $25 per month shall be paid to 
his wife from the time of his death and during her widowhood, or to his 
child, or widowed mother if and while they survive him: Provided, however, 
That not more than two hundred and forty of such monthly installments, 
including those received by such person during his total and permanent disa- 
bility, shall be so paid; and in that event the amount of the monthly install- 
ments shall be apportioned between them as may be provided by regulations. 

Sec. 4o2. That the director, subject to the general direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shall promptly determine upon and publish the full 
and exact terms and conditions of such contract of insurance. The insur- 
ance shall not be assignable, and shall not be subject to the claims of 
creditors of the insured or of the beneficiary. It shall be payable only to a 
spouse, child, grandchild, parent, brother or sister, and also during total and 
permanent disability to the injured person, or to any or all of them. The 
insurance shall be payable in two hundred and forty equal monthly install- 
ments. Provisions for maturity at certain ages, for continuous installments 
during the life of the insured or beneficiaries, or both, for cash, loan, paid-up 
and extended values, dividends from gains and savings, and such other pro- 
visions for the protection and advantage of and for alternative benefits to 
the insured and the beneficiaries as may be found to be reasonable and prac- 
ticable, may be provided for in the contract of insurance, or from time to 
time by regulations. All calculations shall be based upon the American Expe- 
rience Table of Mortality and interest at three and one-half per centum per 
annum, except that no deduction shall be made for continuous installments 
during the life of the insured in case his total and permanent disability con- 
tinues more than two hundred and forty months. Subject to regulations, the 
insured shall at all times have the right to change the beneficiary or bene-. 
ficiaries of such insurance without the consent of such beneficiary or benefi- 
ciaries, but only within the classes herein provided. If no beneficiary within 
the permitted class be designated by the insured, either in his lifetime or by 
his last will and testament, or if the designated beneficiary does not survive 
the insured, the insurance shall be payable to such person or persons, within 
the permitted class of beneficiaries as would under the laws of the State of 
the residence of the insured, be entitled to his personal property in case of 
intestacy. If no such person survive the insured, then there shall be paid 
to the estate of the insured an amount equal to the reserve value, if any, 
of the insurance at the time of his death, calculated on the basis of the 
American Experience Table of Mortality and three and one-half per centum 
interest in full of all obligations under the contract of insurance. 

Sec. 403. That the United States shall bear the expenses of administra- 
tion and the excess mortality and disability cost resulting from the hazards 
of war. The premium rates shall be the net rates based upon the American 
Experience Table of Mortality and interest at three and one-half per centum 
per annum, 

Sec. 404. That during the period of war and thereafter until converted 
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the insurance shall be term insurance for successive terms of one year each. 
Not later than five years after the date of the termination of the war as 
declared by proclamation of the President of the United States, the term 
insurance shall be converted, without medical examination, into such form 
or forms of insurance as may be prescribed by regulations and as the insured 
may request. Regulations shall provide for the right to convert into ordinary 
life, twenty payment life, endowment maturing at age sixty-two and into 
other usual forms of insurance and shall prescribe the time and method of 
payment of the premiums thereon, but payments of premiums in advance 
shall not be required for periods of more than one month each and may be 
deducted from the pay or deposit of the insured or be otherwise made at 
his election. 

Sec. 405. That in the event of disagreement as to a claim under the con- 
tract of insurance between the bureau and any beneficiary or beneficiaries 
thereunder, an action on the claim may be brought against the United States 
in the district court of the United States in and for the district in which 
such beneficiaries or any one of them resides. The court, as part of its 
judgment, shall determine and allow such reasonable attorney’s fees, not to 
exceed ten per centum of the amount recovered, to be paid by the claimant 
on behalf of whom such proceedings are instituted to his attorney; and it 
shall be unlawful for the attorney or for any other person acting as claim 
agent or otherwise to ask for, contract for, or receive any other compensa- 
tion because of such action. No other compensation or fee shall be charged 
or received by any person except such as may be authorized by the commis- 
sioner in regulations to be promulgated by him. Any person violating the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall, for each and every such offense, be fined not 
exceeding $500, or be imprisoned at hard labor not exceeding two years, or 
both, in the discretion’ of the court. 

Sec. 3. That section eight of the Act entitled “An Act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,’ approved May eighteenth, nineteen hundred and seventeen, shall be 
held and construed to authorize the President, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of said Act and for the period of the existing emergency only, to 
appoint as generals the Chief of Staff and the commander of the United 
States forces in France; and as lieutenant general each commander of an 
army or army corps organized as authorized by existing law: Provided, That 
the pay of the grades of general and lieutenant general shall be $10,000 and 
$9000 a year, respectively, with allowances appropriate to said grades as 
determined by the Secretary of War: And provided, That brigadier gen- 
erals of the Army shall hereafter rank relatively with rear admirals of the 
lower half of the grade. And, hereafter, the chief of any existing staff corps, 
department, or bureau, except as is otherwise provided for the Chief of Staff, 
shall have the rank, pay, and allowances of major general. 

Approved, October 6, 1917. 
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Application for Vessel Insurance (Time) 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
WasuinecTon, D. C. 


INSURANCE IS LIMITED TO AMERICAN VESSELS AGAINST 
THE RISKS OF WAR ONLY 


THIS APPLICATION IS FOR WAR RISK INSURANCE COVERING 
COASTWISE TRADE BETWEEN PORTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES ONLY, AND FOR A PERIOD OF THIRTY DAYS 


Owner 
VESSEL VALUATION SUM INSURED RATE PREMIUM 
Ateand stromenoon (Washinton tite) meyer te siti tet ieee teeter 


to noon (Washington time) 


Application is made for insurance against war risks on the form of policy 
issued by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the following special condi- 
tions being imposed, which may not be changed except under signature of 
the Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance: 

A. The valuation of the vessel shall be as agreed with the Bureau. 

B. If any marine insurance is in force, particulars of one policy shall be 
filled in on the back of this application. 

C. Quotations made are subject to acceptance and filing of application and 
certified check (made payable to Treasurer of the United States) within 
forty-eight hours. 

D. Warranted that the vessel will sail within fifteen days from the date 
of this application; or, failing sailing within fifteen days, that if an addi- 
tional premium is required by the Bureau based on its then current rates, 
it will be paid. 

E. The policy of the Bureau contains the following clauses: 


Warranted that the vessel shall not start on a voyage if 
ordered not to do so by the United States of America, and free 
from claim for loss, damage, or expense consequeut upon obey- 
ing such orders. 
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Warranted that the vessel shall comply, so far as possible, with 
the orders of the United States of America as to routes, ports 
of call, and stoppages. 


It is necessary that the vessel owners should apply for orders to the Com- 
mandant of the Naval District of the port from which the vessel is to sail. 
A list of the Naval Districts of the United States and the addresses of the 
Commandants of those districts will be found on the back of this application. 


F. Warranted confined to 


Cem ee ee mewn ee ee rere rete reer rr enee seers reeseeere 
eid @leiieleres) 61e)ece) 01:6) \era) (610) \s1 6 © [e) © (6) \¢1X4)) 8.6: (¢).6-\0j01 0.18119 06 lojeie) e (0) 91710 8 6110's! pb '0).9\ 61.0) 8)(0 aia 0. 0 16.6 e0  eNeleee, 0.6 
CC 


Ce er ry 


Applicant. 


Application for Cargo Insurance 
Roan (Collection On? (CUSIONNS Gits.c coounctactons uous coomonUGd 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
Wasuinecton, D. C. 


Insurance is limited to cargoes on American vessels against the risks of 
war only and may only be effected when the marine risks of the said cargo 
are insured by approved insurance companies or underwriters. 


Insurance is wanted by DESCRIPTION OF Marine INSuR- 
MERCHANDISE ANCE CARRIED 
(Include marks Company Amount 


and numbers) 


For account of 


Per vessel of line or owner. MERCHANDISE Rate Premium 
Valuedat Amt. insured 


At and from to 


ee SS eS EE ee 
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Application is made for insurance against war risks on the form of policy 
issued by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the following special condi- 
ditions being imposed, which conditions may not be changed except under 
signature of the Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance: 

A. Quotations made are subject to acceptance and filing of application 
and certified check (made payable to Treasurer of the United States) within 
forty-eight hours. 

B. Warranted that the vessel will sail within fifteen days from the date 
of this application; or, failing sailing within fifteen days, that if an addi- 
tional premium is required by the Bureau based on its then current rates, 
it will be paid. 

C. The amount insured against war risks can not under any circumstances 
exceed the amount insured against marine risks. If the applicant is unable 
to state definitely the amount to be insured he shall declare a provisional 
amount, which may not be increased, but which may be reduced upon 
receipt of definite advice, to an amount not less than the total amount 
insured under marine policies. Premium shall be paid on this provisional 
amount, and if the amount is reduced when final particulars are known the 
excess of such premium will be returned to the assured by the Treasury 
Department of the United States Government. 

D. Warranted free from claim for loss, damage, or expense consequent 
upon any prohibition of importation (existing at the time of loading) of 
the country to which the goods or merchandise herein are insured. 


expected daterof: Sailin yaar ane tn ieee 


Sem meee re emer reer ee er etter seeereseeeseeeeeee 


Applicant. 


Application for Freight Insurance 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INSURANCE IS LIMITED TO FREIGHT OF AMERICAN VESSELS 
AGAINST THE RISKS OF WAR ONLY 


RATES WILL BE QUOTED FOR A VOYAGE ONLY 


Owner 
VESSEL SUM INSURED RATE PREMIUM 


Noyage,.at and” fromc.s sees 1 echne «la selec ante en en 
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Application is made for insurance against war risks on the form of policy 
issued by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the following special condi- 
ditions being imposed, which may not be changed except under signature of 
the Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance: 

A. The insurance shall not exceed the amount of the steamer’s freight 
collectible at destination, plus advances by the insured which are collectible 
at destination from consignees or owners of the goods. 

B. Quotations made are subject to acceptance and filing application and 
certified check (made payable to Treasurer of the United States) within 
forty-eight hours. 

C. Warranted that the vessel will sail within fifteen days from the date 
of this application; or, failing sailing within fifteen days, that if an addi- 
tional premium is required by the Bureau based on its then current rates, 
it will be paid. 

D. Warranted free from claim for loss, damage, or expense consequent 
upon any prohibition of importation (existing at the time of loading) of 
the country to which the goods or merchandise herein are insured. 


ExpectedmdatenOimcallin oammmnn piretciiiiene ecient ere 


Ce cy 


Applicant. 


APPLICATION CREW, Form 15 
SHEET 1, No. 5A 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
WasuHincton, D. C. 


1. Application is made for insurance on the Bureau’s form of policy of 
themmasterwolticerssandecrew Of ithe American | S:y.).12 6.01 crits seiclo ole sterol 


Gatledibthesee ns ssc act Gen-itae omrevenctewseg Mars s5.0 a:stanerredsioqe , during a voyage at and 
LOT, (au SMa Eee ER sO 0-10 G NR CEO SERINE SOND rik RRO rat 
PHO seid ccora 80.0 GiBiS oil GIG DOIG PRONTO ORG TIE GIGS CHEM OU NASW ORO OSCE aC PCDI? OREN GiC Sra Cee 
SMe BW GUE, cogodoavadde ds cocguads dowooeHe x , I91 , against loss of life afd 


personal injury by the risks of war and for compensation if detained by an 
enemy of the United States. 

2. On the following pages is a certified statement showing the names, 
nationality, and addresses of the master, officers, and crew, and setting forth 
the position occupied by each, the wages (including bonus) paid each man 
per month, and the amount of insurance wanted for each man in accord- 
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ance with the act of Congress approved September 2, 1914, as amended 
June 12, 1917. 


3. The total amount of insurance required is.........+...-2-eeeesseeeres 
Sane actele ahbre arnieedereltheeel sreneiae dollars ($seanc cece ane sok DoT ence aN ICHiea teal 
PTEMIUIM, Oleic cerste srr eteeeet eer tele er lelslelorereistateley ie retainers ety per cent ( %) 
equalsi asco cec cme net ee cere ite coxa deer etree dollarss(Seennnmeers ), for 


which a certified check to the order of the Treasurer of the United States 
is inclosed. 


a. Attached iheretoranewsyemteycieaisee ir orders for payment of compensa- 
tion in event of detention by an enemy of the United States following 
capture. 


5. In the event of a deviation or change of voyage an additional premium 
shall be paid if required by the Bureau. 


Sg Navewy sae acti store cpttne ehereterste tess sievertorsiererte , Applicant. 
Datedaecess eiiee ecient eee 5 ORY 
Form 16 No. 6 A 
Policy No. S. I, 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
WasuHinocTon, D. C. 

Doesv hereby (insures. i. 2% cause e tein selects Gs Sinivie ae eine Calne aes oie eee ee ee ree 
for account of the master, officers, and crew of the American Vessel called 
HIDE es case cee c use nora erates avete te atale cg) o'e)'el oytiersvevat el sverarsvelota chctclen ae rtieian ACRE eater ener ena P 
during a voyage atuand front ceca cin cls cle rae Peeie esis erteaeeee ee 
TOS oensdie isi d arate lee lltaagvaits @raseNete arets elalialene owe toteea Cen ER Ca ete ene rane int ote eee , Sailing 
about hcchots, case ere ee eer erat tere ete , during their employment on or 


by said vessel for the period of the aforesaid voyage, beginning, in respect 
to each person insured, from the time such person signs the articles for the 
aforesaid voyage, or, if already on articles for a series of voyages or period 
of time, from the inception of the aforesaid voyage (i. e., when the vessel is 
ready to begin the loading of cargo for the aforesaid voyage or to sail in 
ballast) and continuing until such person is discharged or the termination of 
the aforesaid voyage (i. e., when the vessel is ready to begin the loading of 
cargo for another voyage or to sail in ballast), whichever may first occur 
11) PRA ACHES Occ asin chi ORY TEL dollars. 

In case of claim, to be paid in funds current in the United States. 

Against loss of life and personal injury to the master, officers, and crew 
by the risks of war, but only to the extent specified in the following 
schedules : 
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SCHEDULE ONE. 


Masternaci. einen ae as SSB cree a rier ee Seeeine $ 
Site TO) Mier rrnien, smectite aan Na. ode tite bh Neca els 
Clic ca M ICC on Ara Mare ee Se eae de reiuec at he cst 


wceheleltelivie’ > elle) s)'s\ (sie (ellelale »)(«-s) 6) o)/e « le\e| wes) ¢/.6 ,0) 09) le) ule) 6¥e:'e\s\6 :6\n.\0,6-ese/e 6.0, 05,6 6 
CREO CG CROC) CeO ON RO aC SOCIO CECH" DECOR yO KORE ONCOL RO CECH CONC RCRONCRONCHENCS 
©) esto) (#\Le\e)» sis wile (eee ele) «1/2 0\,¢) 0/016 0 0, 6 676 (0:00) 6 © © ©) 6 (e's (ee ele cl eee 0 e,@0e ae 
lsifeiisjiele!tesa)s) ei (o}le)iw)'s)s’e| eiere.1s' «1.0, eel e\\s\:s) ©) ele 61s. o. ws 00) 019) \8 "8.106 19. /6:/0\ 0) 0 e 0)6 16,0 iis 6 ¢) 6: © 
PC a Ce rr ry 
19) 0)\619f'w| 91/4/14) #119) (e1e, 107 618,10)')1s)191'> J 6101@;10)\9) 6/6] (0) 0) 1e (01 6119. 00168) (wie, (0{'0'10\.91 196) 0110)0 eee ie 6.1056) 66 
Oe ee ee er? 


Sleliey ee! a o\)4\ @)/e\ ecole! p\ 0)0 silo): 9.41610, '0),0. «| 0) '6i.0,-¢ 1.00: ue), 60) \\9).0:'0' 6; 1a, 8 .1}6, 0)\.8)0) 6) 5) 00 01.6 0 


Members of crew at $1500 each, or— 


mRotalestume msured Nomenccterscsrae satelere sresteroa eas es $ 
and this policy is issued in consideration of the payment of a premium 
OL eee etree srde tie ose shauna are Acipaeele saute o-che aie fae dollars, 
DEIN a eed wot eyeen eee: per cent of the total of the sums hereby insured. 


The amount for which each person is insured, according to this schedule, 
is hereafter referred to as the principal sum. 


No. 5, VESSEL No. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
WasuHincron, D. C. 
on account of whom 


it may concern. 
Do make insurance and cause to 
be insured at and from noon Washington 
time to noon Washington time 


Sum INSURED 
Dollars. 
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PREMIUM 
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In case of loss, to be paid in funds current in the 
United States of America. 


Upon the Hull, Machinery, Boilers, Equipment, Stores and 
everything connected therewith of and in the American 
Vessel called Mthe:com,. cette el o\ctoersistete tere aot nT rete tere or by 
whatsoever other name or names the said vessel is or shall 
be named or called, beginning the adventure upon the said 
vessel, etc., as above, and shall so continue and endure 
during the period as aforesaid. If on a passage at the expi- 
ration of the term, the risk to continue at pro rata premium 
until the arrival of the vessel at a safe port, and her being 
moored therein twenty-four hours in good safety, but war- 
ranted notice be given the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
as soon as known to the insured and the additional premium 
required by the Bureau paid. And it shall be lawful for the 
said vessel, etc., to proceed and sail to and touch and stay 
at any ports or places whatsoever and wheresoever, except- 
ing as hereinafter provided without prejudice to this insur- 
ance. The said vessel, etc., for so much as concerns the 
insured, by agreement between the insured and insurer in 
this Policy; are and shall be valued ati pass erica 

Touching the adventures and perils which the insurer is 
content to bear and does take upon itself, they are of men- 
of-war, letters of marque and countermarque, surprisals, 
takings at sea, arrests, restraints and detainments of all 
kings, princes and people of what nation, condition, or 
quality soever, except of the United States of America and 
of the nations engaged in war with the enemies of the 
United States of America, and all consequences of hostilities 
or war-like operations except of the United States of 
America, and of the nations engaged in war with the enemies 
of the United States of America, whether before or after 
the declaration of war, and of mines. 

And in case of any loss or misfortune, it shall be iawiel 
to the insured, their factors, servants and assigns, to sue, 
labor and travel for, in and about the defense, safeguard 
and recovery of the said vessel, etc., or any part thereof, 
without prejudice to this insurance, to the charges whereof 
the insurer will contribute according to the rate and quantity 
of the sum herein insured. And it is especially declared and 
agreed that no acts of the insurer or insured in recovering, 
saving, or preserving the property insured, shall be consid- 
ered as a waiver or acceptance of abandonment; having been 
paid the consideration for this insurance, by the insured 
OD fia cies assigns, at and after the rate of........ per cent. 

In case of an iron or steel vessel average payable without 
deduction of new for old. 
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Warranted free from any claim for interest or damage by 
deterioration due to delay. . 

Warranted no ownership by enemies or their allies and no 
trading with enemies or their allies or with the country of 
or occupied by enemies or their allies during the period of 
this insurance. 

Warranted that the vessel shall not start on a voyage if 
ordered not to do so by the United States of America, and 
free from claim for loss, damage, or expense consequent 
upon obeying such orders. 

Warranted that the vessel shall comply, so far as possible, 
with the orders of the United States of America as to 
routes, ports of call, and stoppages. 

Warranted that if in an enemy port, the vessel shall leave 
within the days of grace allowed by the enemy and shall 
comply with the terms of any pass granted by the enemy. 

Warranted by the assured that the vessel insured here- 
under shall not enter or leave, or attempt to enter or leave, 
any port which is known to be blockaded by the Powers at 
War. 

Warranted not to abandon in case of blockade and free 
from loss arising from any attempt to evade blockade, but in 
the event of blockade, to be at liberty to proceed to an open 
port and there end the voyage. 

In the event of loss and claim, prompt notice should be 
given the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. Claims will be 
paid within thirty days after complete proofs of interest and 
loss have been filed with the Bureau. 

This insurance is subject to the warranties and conditions 
of the application. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, The United States of America 
has caused this policy to be signed by its Secretary of the 
Treasury, but it shall not be valid until countersigned by 
William C. De Lanoy, Director of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. 

W. G. McAdoo, 
SECRETARY, 


Countersigned at Washington, D. C.,, this day of -—————_, 101 


DIRECTOR. 
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No. 6, VoYAGE 


Sum INSURED 


PREMIUM 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON INSURANCE 


No. 262 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


on account of whom 
it may concern. 
Do make insurance and cause to 
be insured at and from | 


ee eee en ON ATS: 
In case of loss, to be paid in funds current in the 
United States of America. 


Upon the Hull, Machinery, Boilers, Equipment, Stores and 
everything connected therewith of and in the American 
Vessel ecalledythezesncenentes oceaenies oe cre sce lente te or by 
whatsoever other name or names the said vessel is or shall 
be named or called, beginning the adventure on the said 
vessel, etc., as above, and shall so continue and endure 
until the said vessel, etc., shall be arrived at as above and 
the goods and merchandise on board be there discharged and 
safely landed or if in ballast until she be arrived at as above 
and until she has moored and anchored twenty-four hours 
in good safety. The said vessel, etc., for so much as con- 
cerns the insured, by agreement between the insured and in- 
surer in this Policy, are and shall be valued at $............ 

Touching the adventures and perils which the insurer is 
content to bear and does take upon itself, they are of men- 
of-war, letters of marque and countermarque, surprisals, 
takings at sea, arrests, restraints and detainments of all 
kings, princes, and people of what nation, condition, or 
quality soever, except of the United States of America and 
of the nations engaged in war with the enemies of the 
United States of America, and all consequences of hostilities 
or war-like operations except of the United States of 
America, and of the nations engaged in war with the enemies 
of the United States of America, whether before or after 
the declaration of war, and of mines. 

And in case of any loss or misfortune, it shall be lawful 
to the insured, their factors, servants and assigns, to sue, 
labor and travel for, in and about the defense, safeguard, 
and recovery of the said vessel, etc., or any part thereof, 
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without prejudice to this insurance, to the charges whereof 
the insurer will contribute according to the rate and quantity 
of the sum herein insured. And it is especially declared and 
agreed that no acts of the insurer or insured in recovering, 
Saving, or preserving the property insured, shall be consid- 
ered as a waiver or acceptance of abandonment; having been 
paid the consideration for this insurance, by the insured 
Olerrscr aie assigns, at and after the rate of........per cent. 

In the case of an iron or steel vessel average payable with- 
out deduction of new for old. 

Warranted free from any claim for interest or damage by 
deterioration due to delay. 

Warranted no ownership by enemies or their allies and no 
trading with enemies or their allies or with the country of 
or occupied by enemies or their allies during the period of 
this insurance. 

Warranted that the vessel shall not start on a voyage if 
ordered not to do so by the United States of America, and 
free from claim for loss, damage, or expense consequent 
upon obeying such orders. 

Warranted that the vessel shall comply, so far as possible, 
with the orders of the United States of America as to 
routes, ports of call, and stoppages. 

Warranted that if in an enemy port, the vessel shall leave 
within the days of grace allowed by the enemy and shall 
comply with the terms of any pass granted by the enemy. 

Warranted that the vessel insured hereunder shall not 
enter or leave, or attempt to enter or leave, any port which 
is known to be blockaded by the Powers at War. 

Warranted not to abandon in case of blockade and free 
from loss arising from an attempt to evade blockade, but in 
the event of blockade, to be at liberty to proceed to an open 
port and there end the voyage. 

It is agreed that this insurance shall not be vitiated by a 
deviation from the voyage provided the same be communi- 
cated to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance as soon as 
known to the insured and an additional premium paid if 
required. 

In the event of loss and claim, prompt notice should be 
given the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. Claims will be 
paid within thirty days after complete proofs of interest and 
and loss have been filed with the Bureau. 

This insurance is subject to the warranties and conditions 
of the application. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, The United States of America 
has caused this policy to be signed by its Secretary of the 
Treasury, but it shall not be valid until countersigned by 
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Countersigned at Washington, D. C., this 


CARGO 


Sum INSURED 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON INSURANCE 


_ William C. De Lanoy, Director of the Bureau of War 


Risk Insurance. 
W. G. McApoo, 
SECRETARY. 


day of ——————_, 191 


DIRECTOR. 


No. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
WasuincTon, D. C. 


on account of whom 
it may concern. 
Do make insurance and cause to 
be insured at and from 


Dollars. 
In case of loss, to be paid in funds current in the 
United States of America. 


Upon ers ene nays Sete cae SiS ER ESS ae ie eee EET ee 


eee e ee eer e reese eee ee eee een es eee teres eeereseeeeeeeeeeseeesees 


or by whatsoever other name or names the said vessel is 
or shall be named or called, beginning the adventure upon 
the said goods and merchandise from the loading thereof 
on board the said vessel as above, and shall so continue and 
endure during her abode there and until the vessel with her 
goods and merchandise shall be arrived at as above and be 
there discharged and safely landed. The said cargo, for so 
much as concerns the insured, by agreement between the 
insured and the insurer in this Policy, is and shall be 
valuedaat omen aie ner 

Touching the adventures and perils which the insurer is 
content to bear and does take upon itself, they are of men- 
of-war, letters of imarque and countermarque, surprisals, 
takings at sea, arrests, restraints and detainments of all 
kings, princes, and people of what nation, condition, or 
quality soever, except of the United States of America and 
of the nations engaged in war with the enemies of the 
United States of America, and all consequences of hostilities 
or war-like operations except of the United States of 


PREMIUM 


Countersigned at Washington, D. C., this 
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America, and of the nations engaged in war with the enemies 
of the United States of America, whether before or after 
the declaration of war, and of mines. 

And in case of any loss or misfortune, it shall be lawful to 
the insured, their factors, servants, and assigns, to sue, labor 
and travel for, in and about the defense, safeguard, and re- 
covery of the said goods and merchandise, or any part there- 
of, without prejudice to this insurance, to the charges where- 
of the insurer will contribute according to the rate and quan- 
tity of the sum herein insured. And it is especially declared 
and agreed that no acts of the insurer or insured in recover- 
ing, Saving, or preserving the property insured, shall be con- 
sidered as a waiver or acceptance of abandonment; having 
been paid the consideration for this insurance, by the insured 
OR Aee este. assigns, at and after the rate of........ per cent. 

Warranted free from any claim for interest, loss of 
market, or damage by deterioration due to delay. 

Warranted no ownership by enemies or their allies and no 
trading with enemies or their allies or with the country of 
or occupied by enemies or their allies during the period of 
this insurance. 

Warranted not to abandon in case of blockade and free 
from loss arising from an attempt to evade blockade, but in 
the event of blockade, to be at liberty to proceed to an open 
port and there end the voyage. 

It is agreed that this insurance shall not be vitiated by a 
deviation from the voyage provided the same be communi- 
cated to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance as soon as 
known to the insured and an additional premium paid if 
required. 

In the event of loss and claim, prompt notice should be 
given the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. Claims will be 
paid within thirty days after complete proofs of interest and 
loss have been filed with the Bureau. 

This insurance is subject to the warranties and conditions 
of the application. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, The United States of America 
has caused this policy to be signed by its Secretary of the 
Treasury, but it shall not be valid until countersigned by 
William C. De Lanoy, Director of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. 

W. G. McAnoo, 
SECRETARY. 
day of —_————, I9I 


Director. 
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No. 8, FREIGHT 


Sum INSURED 


PREMIUM 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON INSURANCE 


No. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
Wasuincron, D. C. 


—on account of whom 
it may concern. 
Do make insurance and cause to 
be insured at and from 


Dollars. 
In case of loss, to be paid in funds current in the 
United States of America. 


Upon the Freight of the American Vessel called the 
or by whatsoever other name or names Fite said vessel is 
or shall be named or called, beginning the adventure upon 
the said freight from the loading of the goods and mer- 
chandise on board the said vessel as above, and shall so 
continue and endure during her abode there and until the 
vessel with her goods and merchandise shall be arrived at 
as above and be there discharged and safely landed, but no 
risk to attach on shore. 

Touching the adventures and perils which the insurer is 
content to bear and does take upon itself, they are of men- 
of-war, letters of marque and countermarque, surprisals, 
takings at sea, arrests, restraints and detainments of all 
kings, princes, and people of what nation, condition, or 
quality soever, except of the United States of America and 
of the nations engaged in war with the enemies of the 
United States of America, and all consequences of hostilities 
or war-like operations except of the United States of 
America, and of the nations engaged in war with the enemies 
of the United States of America, whether before or after 
the declaration of war, and of mines. 

And in case of any loss or misfortune, it shall be lawful 
to the insured, their factors, servants and assigns, to sue, 
labor and travel for, in and about the defense, safeguard, 
and recovery of the said freight, or any part thereof, 
without prejudice to this insurance, to the charges whereof 
the insurer will contribute according to the rate and quantity 
of the sum herein insured. And it is especially declared and 
agreed that no acts of the insurer or insured in recovering, 
saving, or preserving the property insured, shall be consid- 
ered as a waiver or acceptance of abandonment; having been 
paid the consideration for this insurance, by the insured 
Osea assigns, at and after the rate of........ per cent. 


Countersigned at Washington, D. C., this 
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Warranted free from any claim for interest or damage 
due to delay. 

Warranted by the insured free from claim consequent upon 
loss of time whether arising from a peril insured against 
or not. 

Warranted no ownership by enemies or their allies and no 
trading with enemies or their allies or with the country of 
or occupied by enemies or their allies during the period of 
this insurance. 

Warranted that the vessel shall not start on a voyage if 
ordered not to do so by the United States of America, and 
free from claim for loss, damage, or expense consequent 
upon obeying such orders. 

Warranted that the vessel shall comply, so far as possible, 
with the orders of the United States of America as to 
routes, ports of call, and stoppages. 

Warranted that if in an enemy port, the vessel shall leave 
within the days of grace allowed by the enemy and shall 
comply with the terms of any pass granted by the enemy. 

Warranted and agreed that the vessel, the freight of 
which is insured hereunder, shall not enter or leave, or 
attempt to enter or leave, any port which is known to be 
blockaded by the Powers at War. 

Warranted not to abandon in case of blockade and free 
from loss arising from any attempt to evade blockade, but in 
the event of blockade, to be at liberty to proceed to an open 
port and there end the voyage. 

It is agreed that this insurance shall not be vitiated by a 
deviation from the voyage provided the same be communi- 
cated to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance as soon as 
known to the insured and an additional premium paid if 
required. 

In the event of loss and claim, prompt notice should be 
given the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. Claims will be 
paid within thirty days after complete proofs of interest and 
loss have been filed with the Bureau. 

This insurance is subject to the warranties and conditions 
of the application. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, The United States of America 
has caused this policy to be signed by its Secretary of the 
Treasury, but it shall not be valid until countersigned by 
William C. De Lanoy, Director of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. W. G. McApoo, 

SECRETARY. 


» 191 


day of 


DIRECTOR. 
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Forms of Policies Used in Great Britain in the Agreement 
Between the Government and Insurance Companies 


Forms or Poticy In CONNECTION WITH THE INSURANCE 
oF HULLS 


(Note) In order to show how the scheme would work, the following 
forms are appended. The forms of original Policy to be issued by the 
Association are inserted by way of illustration and are not intended to be 
a form which in all respects must be rigidly adhered to. Certain essential 
elements which are necessary for the protection of the state, must appear 
in all the original policies, but in other respects it is anticipated that each 
Association will insert in such policies such stipulations as are prescribed 
by its own rules. 


SCHEDULE I 
Standard Form of Policy to be issued by the Association. 


Bi meray a area S onto so ae Bocca atoms Association. 

Berit Known that Jsc.cietesexa1s 5 eyeing teotece date Metecte tare oterctate ante see acts own name 
as well in-————__——————————own name, as for and in the name and 
names of all and every other person or persons to whom the same doth, 
may or shall appertain in part or in all, doth, subject to the provisions 
hereinafter contained and referred to, make assurance and cause them and 
every one of them to be insured lost or not lost, for and during the period 
from———_———————to—_———___, both days inclusive, beginning and 
ending with Greenwich mean time. In port and at sea, at all times, in all 
places and on all occasions, services and trades whatsoever and wheresoever, 
under steam, or sail, with leave to sail with or without pilots, to tow and 
assist vessels or craft in all situations and to be towed. 

Upon the Body, Tackle, Apparel, Ordnance, Munition, Artillery, Boat 
and other Furniture, of and in the good Ship or vessel called the 
‘whereot: 1s: Master tinder, God, ©. .,..d6 .ctcstecterene erste icon crane renee ean 
or whosoever else shall go for Master in the said Ship or by whatsoever 
other name or names the same ship, or the Master thereof, is or shall be 
named orecalled: in the Stn Of ssc ci-tier~ ele siete rele eter nee rere eee tae 38 
on Elull,; (Materials) Machinerys Boilers’:valueditataeeeemee feet een eee = 

Touching the adventures and perils which we the Assurers are contented 
to bear and to take upon us, they are of the Seas, men-of-war, fire, enemies, 
pirates, robbers, thieves, jettisons, letters of Mart and Countermart, Sur- 
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prisals, Takings at Sea, arrests, restraints and detainments of all Kings, 
Princes and people of what nature, condition or quality soever, Barratry 
of the Master and Mariners, and of all other Perils, Losses and Misfortunes 
that have or shall come to the Hurt, Detriment or Damage of the said 
Ship, etc., or any part thereof; and in case of any Loss or Misfortune, it 
shall be lawful to the assured, their Factors, servants and: assigns, to sue, 
labor and travel for, in and about the Defense, Safeguard and Recovery of 
the said Ship, ete., or any part thereof without Prejudice to this insurance; 
to the charges whereof we, the insurers will contribute. And it is especially 
declared and agreed that no acts of the insurer or insured in recovering, 
saving or preserving the property insured shall be considered as a waiver 
or acceptance of abandonment. And it is agreed by us the Insurers, that 
this writing or Policy of Assurance shall be as much Force and Effect as 
the surest writing or Policy of Assurance heretofore made in Lamb Street 
or in the Royal Exchange or elsewhere in London. 

And so we, the Insurers, are contented, do hereby promise, and bind our- 
selves each one for his own Part, our Heirs, Executors, and Goods, to the 
‘Assured, their Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, for the true Per- 
formances of the Premises, it being agreed that the Assured, shall in con- 
sideration thereof, pay to us The ——————————- Association (hereinafter 
called the Association) the premium and entrance fee in accordance with 
Article —— of the Articles of Association of the Association, and shall, 
if and when the same become payable further pay all the sums and con- 
tributions which the Association shall become entitled to call upon the 
Assured, as a member or members of the Association, to pay to the Asso- 
ciation according to the Articles of Association for the time being in force. 


Note 1, It is further agreed that if the ship hereby insured should be 
captured or seized and shall, while such capture or seizure is maintained, 
come into collision with any other ship or vessel, and the assured shall in 
consequence thereof become liable to pay and shall pay by way of damages 
to any other person or persons any sum or sums not exceeding the respect 
of any one such collision, the value of the ship hereby insured and such 
liability would not be recoverable under the policies and protection referred 
to in clause 10 hereof, the Association will pay the assured such proportion 
of three-fourths of such sum or sums so paid as its subscription hereto bears 
to the value of the ship hereby insured, and in case in which the liability 
of the ship has been contested or proceedings have been taken to limit 
liability with the consent of writing of the Association, the Association will 
also pay a like proposition of three-fourths of the costs which the assured 
shall thereby incur or be compelled to pay, but when both vessels are to 
blame, then unless the liability of the owners of one or both of such vessels 
becomes cross liabilities as of the owners of each vessel have been com- 
pelled to pay to the owners of the other vessels such a one-half or such 
proportion of the latter’s damages as may have been properly allowed in 
ascertaining the balance of sum payable by or to the assured in consequence 
of such collisions. Provided always that this clause shall in no case extend 
to any sum which the assured may become liable to pay, or shall pay for 
removal of obstructions under statutory powers, for injury to harbors, 
wharves, piers and similar structures, consequent on such collision or in 
respect to the cargo or engagements of the insured vessel or for loss of life 
or personal injury. 
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(1) This Policy is subject to the Articles of Association (note 2)* for 
the time being in force of the Association. 

(2) This Insurance is only to cover (note 3) the following risks, namely: 
(a) the risks of capture, seizure and detainment by the King’s enemies and 
the consequences thereof, or any attempt thereat, and all consequences of 
hostilities or war-like operations by or against the King’s enemies, whether 
before or after declaration of war, and (b) The risks (other than risks to 
capture, seizure or detainment by the King’s enemies and the consequences 
thereof or any attempt thereat or the consequences of hostilities or war-like 
operations by or against the King’s enemies) of (note 4), but this Insur- 
ance shall not be subject to a three per cent, or other franchise (note 3). 

Average payable without deduction of thirds, new for old, whether the 
average be particular or general (note 6). 

General Average and salvage to be adjusted according to the law and 
practice obtaining at the place where the adventure ends, as if the contract 
of affreightment contained no special terms upon the subject; or if the con- 
tract of affreightment so provides, according to York-Antwerp Rules, or 
in the case of wood cargoes, York-Antwerp Rules omitting the first word 
of rule 1 (“no”) (note 7). 

(3) In Respect of the Risks Mentioned in clause (2a) this insurance shall, 
notwithstanding that the period of this insurance has not expired, apply to 
the following extent and no further, and shall to the like extent continue 
to apply notwithstanding that the period of this insurance has expired, 
namely :— 

(a) If the ship, at the time when war is declared or hostilities are begun 
by or against the King’s enemies, is on a voyage to a British or friendly 
or neutral port or ports with cargo or passengers, she shall be held covered 
until her arrival at the port, or if more than one, the last of the ports for 
which she has on board cargo or passengers shipped before war was declared 
or hostilities were begun, and while in such port for ten clear days after 
arrival, provided that if such port is not a safe port for her to lie in, or is 
a friendly port, or, being a neutral port ceases to be neutral before the 
expiration of ten clear days after arrival, she shall be further held covered 
until her arrival at a British port which is a safe port for her to lie in, or 
at a neutral port which is a safe port for her to lie in, and which for 
ten clear days after her arrival continues to be neutral, and while in such 
port for ten clear days after arrival. 

(b) If the ship, at the time when war is declared or hostilities are begun 
by or against the King’s enemies, is on a voyage to a British or friendly or 
neutral port in ballast, she shall be held covered until her arrival at the 
port to which she, at the time when war is declared or hostilities are begun, 
is proceeding in ballast and while in such port for ten clear days after 
arrival, provided that if such port is not a safe port for her to lie in, or 
is a friendly port, or being a neutral port, ceases to be neutral, before the 
expiration of ten clear days after arrival, she shall be further held covered 


os to which references are made in the body of the policy have been 
omitted. 
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until her arrival at a British port which is a safe port for her to lie in, or 
at a neutral port which is a safe port for her to lie in, and which for ten 
clear days after her arrival continues to be neutral, and while in such port 
for ten days after arrival. 

(c) If the ship, at the time when war is declared or hostilities are begun 
by or against the King’s enemies, is on a voyage to an enemy’s port, she 
shall be held covered until her arrival at a British port at which she can 
discharge her cargo and passengers and which is a safe port for her to lie 
in, or a neutral port at which she can discharge her cargo and her pas- 
sengers and which is a safe port for her to lie in and which for ten clear 
days after her arrival continues to be neutral, and while in such ports for 
ten days after her arrival. 

(d) If the ship at the time when war is declared or hostilities are begun 
by or against the King’s enemies, is not on a voyage and is in a British 
port which is a safe port for the ship to lie in, she shall be held covered 
while in that port for ten days from the time war is declared or hostilities 
are begun. 

(e) If the ship, at the time war is declared or hostilities are begun by or 
against the King’s enemies, is not on a voyage and is in a neutral port which 
is a safe port for the ship to lie in, she shall be held covered while in that 
port for ten clear days from the time when war is declared or hostilities 
are begun, provided that, if during these ten days such port cease to be 
neutral, the ship shall be held covered as provided in paragraph (f) of this 
clause. 

(f) If the ship, at the time when war is declared or hostilities are begun 
by or against the King’s enemies, is not on a voyage and is (1) in a British 
or neutral port which is not a safe port for a ship to lie in, or (2) is ina 
neutral port which, before the expiration of ten clear days from the time 
when war is declared or hostilities are begun, ceases to be neutral, or (3) is 
in a friendly port, or (4) is in an enemy’s port; she shall be held covered 
until her arrival at a British port which is a safe port for the ship to lie in, 
or at a neutral port which is a safe port for the ship to lie in, and which for 
ten clear days after her arrival continues to be neutral, and while in such 
port for ten clear days after arrival. 

(g) The ship shall be deemed to be on a voyage from the time when she 
ships cargo or passengers for a voyage or, if in ballast, from the time when 
she clears in ballast for a voyage. 

(h) The term “a British Port” shall mean a port in the British Islands 
or in a British possession and the terms “ British Islands” and “British 
possession” shall have the meaning given them respectively by section 18 
of the Interpretation Act, 1889. The term “friendly port” shall mean a 
port of a friendly belligerent. 

(4) The assured warrants that the ship is continuously registered in the 
United Kingdom (note 8). 

(5) The assured further warrants: 

A. Note. The Association will here insert the warrant applicable to the 
risks mentioned in clause 2 (b). 
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B. (1)—That, when Great Britain is at war, the ship shall comply, so far 
as possible, with the orders of His Majesty’s Government and the direc- 
tions of the committee as to routes, ports of call, and stoppages. 

(2) That the ship shall leave an enemy’s port within the days of grace 
allowed by the enemy and shall comply with the terms of any pass granted 
by the enemy. Provided always that (1) in the event of loss by any of the 
risks mentioned in clause 2 (a) the breach of any of the warranties men- 
tioned in this clause, other than warranties B (1) and (2), shall not operate 
to invalidate the insurance or to defeat a claim and (2) in the event of 
loss by any of the risks insured against by the policy, the breach of any 
of the warranties mentioned in this clause, including warranties B (1) and 
(2), shall not operate to invalidate the insurance or to defeat a claim if 
the assured can satisfy the committee (of which the committee shall be the 
sole judge) that such breach happened without the fault or privity of the 
assured and of the owners and managers of the ship, or was committed in 
order to avoid loss by any of the risks mentioned in clause 2 (a). 

(6) The committee shall have the sole right of determining the date at 
which war is to be deemed to have been declared or hostilities to have been 
begun and what is and what is not a safe port. 

(7) If war is declared or hostilities are begun by or against Great Britain, 
the assured shall give the committee full information of the employment and 
position of the ship insured and any other information required by the com- 
mittee and when Great Britain is neutral shall at all times give the informa- 
tion upon demand (note 9). 

(8) (a) In the event of a loss by capture, seizure or other like peril 
within the risk mentioned in clause 2 (a), the Association shall not be 
bound to pay any claim in respect thereof, until the expiration of 183 days 
from the date of loss, but if payment is so postponed by the Association, it 
shall pay interest thereon at the rate of 4 per cent per annum from the 
date of loss. Provided always that if before the expiration of such 183 
days the ship be recaptured or released or restored to the assured there shall 
be no claim upon the Association for any loss in respect of or arising out 
of such capture, seizure, detention or other like peril other than the follow- 
ing, namely: (a) the cost to repair damage received by the ship by reason 
of the capture, seizure, detention or other like peril; (b) the expenses in- 
curred in respect of the ship by reason of the capture, seizure, detention or 
other like perils and the release of the ship; (c) a sum equal to 10 per cent 
per annum on the insured value hereinbefore mentioned from the date of 
capture or seizure or beginning of the detention until the date of release. 

(b) In the event of a total loss by any of the risks mentioned in clause 
(a) the amount due hereunder shall be paid by equal installments at 
6-9-12 months from the date of loss, but such installments shall carry interest 
from the date of loss at the rate of 4 per cent per annum (note 10). 

(9) A Ship Entered in This Association shall cease to be Insured: 

(a) From the date of the legal transfer of such ship or a transfer of the 
management of the ship by the member or his firm unless with the written 
consent of the Association. 
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(b) If default is made in payment of any call within the time fixed accord- 
ing to the Articles of Association. 

(c) lf the member becomes bankrupt or insolvent, unless before a claim 
arises an undertaking approved by the committee registered by them has 
been given to pay all contributions due or to become due. 

(d) If any person giving an undertaking under this rule fail to discharge 
his liability within seven days of notice being posted to him of a claim 
upon him. ; 

So long as any member is uninsured in consequence of the operation of 
this clause, there shall be no liability on the part of this Association for any 
previous or subsequent claims, but the member shall nevertheless remain 
liable for contributions for all losses and expenses up to the date fixed by 
this policy for its expiration. The committee, however, may at their discre- 
tion admit the claim of such member to the extent of the contributions which 
he is liable to pay to the intent that such claims may be set off against such 
contributions (note IT). 

(10) The said ship shall be deemed to be at all times fully insured against 
all perils covered by an ordinary Lloyd’s policy, with collision clause attached 
(note 12) and containing an F. C. & S. Clause in the following terms: 

Warranted free from capture, seizure, and detention and the consequences 
thereof or any attempt thereat, barratry, piracy, riots and civil commotions 
excepted and also from all consequences of hostilities or warlike operations 
whether before or after declaration of war, and to be fully entered in the 

Protection Association Limited, and no claim whatever against 
which a ship is deemed to be otherwise insured or protected as aforesaid 
or against which she is in fact insured or protected by any other insurance 
policy or Protection Association shall be recoverable under this policy. 

(11) In ascertaining whether a ship is a constructive total loss, the insured 
value shall be taken as the repaired value, and nothing in respect of the 
damaged or breaking up value of the ship shall be taken into account. 

(12) In the event of total or constructive total loss, no claim to be made 
by the Association for freight or passage moneys, whether notice of aban- 
donment has been given or not (note 13). 

(13) Prompt notice of any loss, or of the happening of any event which 
is likely to give rise to a claim, shall be given in writing to the Association, 
failing which the committee may, in their absolute discretion, refuse to admit 
the claim or make such deduction therefrom as they may think fit (note 14). 

In witness whereof, the Association have on the ———————— day of 

TO lass 
SECRETARY. 
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Form of Reinsurance Policy to be Issued by His Majesty's Government 
under Clause I 


4b) ee EOS co uEcod Kooba AmucMoHooox Association. 
Be it Known. that: 2.46. tec... «.-2:000:achate’ oes oi suet Cer Pras aie rare erate ete eee eee 
as well in-—————_————_own name _ as for and in the name and 


names of all and every other person or persons to whom the same doth, 
may, or shall appertain in part or in all, doth, subject to the provisions 
hereinafter contained and referred to, make assurance with His Majesty’s 
Government and cause them and every one of them, to be insured lost or not 
lost, for and during the period from——_————_to——————_, both days in- 
clusive, beginning and ending with Greenwich mean time. In port and at sea, 
at all times, in all places and on all occasions, services and trades what- 
soever and wheresoever, under steam and sail with leave to sail with or with- 
out pilots, to tow and assist vessels or craft in all situations and to be 
towed. Upon the Body, Tackle, Apparel, Ordnance, Munition, Artillery, 
Boat and other Furniture, of and in the good ship or vessel called the 
whereof is Master, «tind eraGodya s ssenee ate sieiasis cis ittersinitreretee eerie meee 
or whosoever shall go for Master in the said ship, or by whatsoever other 
name or names the same ship, or Master thereof, is or shall be named or 
called “in? the: stm £OfAs sctsraeiscese cuethle so clr oiele «arspe leaned eerste acai ene 
being scomper centro Lanter near on Hull, Materials, Machinery, Boilers, etc. 


It is further agreed that this insurance shall cover the liability of the 
Association under the collision clause in the original policy, if the ship came 
into collision while captured or seized by the King’s enemies. 


Touching the adventures and perils which we the Assurers are contented 
to bear and to take upon us, they are of the Seas, men-of-war, fire, enemies, 
pirates, robbers, thieves, jettisons, letters of Mart and Countermart, Sur- 
prisals, Takings at Sea, arrests, restraints, and detainments of all Kings, 
Princes and people of what nature, condition or quality soever, Barratry 
of the Master and Mariners, and of all other Perils, Losses and Misfortunes 
that have or shall come to the Hurt, Detriment or Damage of the said 
Ship, ete, or any part thereof; and in case of any Loss or Misfortune, it 
shall be lawful to the assured, their Factors, servants, and assigns, to sue, 
labor and travel for, in and about the Defense, Safeguard, and Recovery 
of the said Ship, etc., or any part thereof without Prejudice to this insurance; 
to the charges whereof we, the insurers will contribute. And it is especially 
declared and agreed that no acts of the Insurer or insured in recovering, 
saving or preserving the property insured shall be considered as a waiver 
or acceptance of abandonment. And it is agreed by us the Insurers, that 
this writing or Policy of Assurance shall be as much Force and Effect as 
the surest writing or Policy of Assurance heretofore made in Lamb Street 
or in the Royal Exchange or elsewhere in London. 
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Now this Policy Witnesseth that His Majesty’s Government takes upon 
itself the burden of this insurance and promises and binds itself and its 
successors to the assured, their executors, administrators and assigns for the 
true performance of the Premises. 

I. This insurance is a Reinsurance of the risks. 

Umeloagpaiuion ly TIC ooconnsosoo000s00ane .. Association, Limited, and is 
subject to the same clauses and conditions as are contained in the form of 
policy in Schedule I to the agreement between the Association and His 
Majesty’s Government. 

1914, but :— 

(1) This insurance shall cover only the risk of capture, seizure, and detain- 
ment by the King’s enemies, whether before or after declaration of war. 

(2) This insurance shall apply only from the time when war is declared 
or hostilities are begun by or against Great Britain. 

This insurance shall, notwithstanding that the Period of this insurance has 
not expired, apply to the following extent, continue to apply, notwithstand- 
ing that the period of this insurance has expired, namely: 

(A) If the ship, at the time when war is declared or hostilities are begun 
by or against the King’s enemies, is on a voyage to a British or friendly 
or neutral port or ports with cargo or passengers, she shall be held covered 
until her arrival at the port, or, if more than one, the last of the ports for 
which she has on board cargo or passengers shipped before war was declared 
or hostilities were begun, and while in such port for ten clear days after 
arrival, provided that if such port is not a safe port for the ship to lie in 
or is a friendly port, or, being a neutral port ceases to be neutral before 
the expiration of ten clear days after arrival, she shall be further held cov- 
ered until her arrival at a British port which is a safe port for her to lie 
in, or at a neutral port which is a safe port for her to lie in, and which for 
ten clear days after her arrival continues to be neutral, and while in such 
port for ten clear days after arrival. 

(B) If the ship, at the time when war is declared or hostilities are begun 
by or against the King’s enemies, is on a voyage to a British or friendly 
or neutral port in ballast, she shall be held covered until her arrival at the 
port to which she, at the time when war is declared or hostilities are begun, 
is proceeding in ballast and while in such port for ten clear days after 
arrival, provided that if such port is not a safe port for the ship to lie in, 
or is a friendly port, or being a neutral port, ceases to be neutral, before 
the expiration of ten clear days after arrival, she shall be further held cov- 
ered until her arrival at a British port which is a safe port for her to lie in, 
or at a neutral port which is a safe port for her to lie in, and which for 
ten clear days after her arrival continues to be neutral, and while in such 
port for ten clear days after arrival. 

(C) If the ship, at the time when war is declared or hostilities are begun 
by or against the King’s enemies, is on a voyage to an enemy’s port, she 
shall be held covered until her arrival at a British port at which she can 
discharge her cargo and passengers and which is a safe port for her to lie 
in, or a neutral port at which she can discharge her cargo and passengers 
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and which is a safe port for her to lie in and which for ten clear days 
after her arrival continues to be neutral, and while in such port for ten 
clear days after arrival. 

(D) If the ship, at the time when war is declared or hostilities are begun 
by or against the King’s enemies, is not on a voyage and is in a British port 
which is a safe port for the ship to lie in, she shall be held covered while in 
that port for ten clear days from the time when war is declared or hostilities 
are begun. 

(E) If the ship, at the time when war is declared or hostilities are begun 
by or against the King’s enemies, is not on a voyage and is in a neutral 
port which is a safe port for the ship to lie in, she shall be held covered 
while in that port for ten clear days from the time when war is declared or 
hostilities are begun, provided that, if during such ten days such port ceases 
to be neutral, the ship shall be held covered as provided in paragraph (F) 
of this clause. 

(F) If the ship, at the time when war is declared or hostilities are begun 
by or against the King’s enemies, is not on a voyage and is (1) in a British 
or neutral port which is not a safe port for the ship to lie in, or (2) is in 
a neutral port which, before the expiration of ten clear days from the time 
when war is declared or hostilities are begun, ceases to be neutral, or (3) is 
in a friendly port, or (4) is in an enemy’s port; she shall be held covered 
until her arrival at a British port which is a safe port for the ship to lie in, 
or at a neutral port which is a safe port for the ship to lie in and which 
for ten clear days after her arrival continues to be neutral and while in such 
port for ten clear days after arrival. 

(G) The ship shall be deemed to be on a voyage from the time when she 
ships cargo or passengers for a voyage or, if in ballast, from the time when 
she clears in ballast for a voyage. 

(H) The term “a British port” shall mean a port in the British Islands 
or in a British Possession, and the terms “ British Islands” and “ British 
Possession”’ shall have the meaning given them respectively by Paragraph 
18 of the Interpretation Act, 1889. The term “Friendly Port” shall mean 
the Port of a friendly belligerent. 

2. This insurance is granted without premium in consideration of the 
Association as original insuring or having at request of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment insured the subject matter of this insurance against the like risks. 

3. Valued as in the original policy or policies. 

4. To pay as may be paid on the original policy or policies to the extent 
of 80 per cent. of the liability of the said Association thereon and the 
settlement of a loss by the Committee of the Association, unless dissented 
from in writing by the representatives on such Committee of His Majesty’s 
Government to be accepted as final and conclusive. 
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ScHEDULE III 


Form of Policy to be Issued by the Association to Cover New Voyages 
after Outbreak of War 


WINES 4:06 0S amin caidas. OS a ae ee Association. 


as well in——————__opwn name as for and in the name and 
names of all and every other person or persons to whom the same doth, 
may, or shall appertain in part or in all, doth, subject to the provisions here- 
inafter contained and referred to, make assurance and cause them and every 
one of them, to be insured lost or not lost, at and from————————to 
(and thence to———_—_—and while there and thereto) 
and while there for thirty days after arrival or until succeeding voyage or 
Time Policy against the risks hereby insured attaches whichever period shall 
be less with leave in this voyage to proceed and sail to and touch and stay 
at any ports or places whatsoever without prejudice to this insurance and 
to sail with or without pilots, to tow and assist vessels or craft in all situa- 
tions, and to be towed 
upon the Body, Tackle, Apparel, Ordnance, Munition, Artillery, Boat 
and other Furniture of and in the Ship or Vessel called the.............. 
WAiNGReOh ate: IMibigiere. Gibaxelor (Ezeyelins onan Aromniowelits polo.on golodtonoiaccororcen nas 
or whosoever else shall go for Master in the said Ship, or by whatsoever 
other name or names the same Ship, or the Master thereof, is or shall be 
MATIC MOM GAl COMMER mtr er cheiea crete oe eer = 60 «eo ercises eketieiec e tisvsrace oreo amadeso aces 
ALIMECH COR SUTTON Lemeete cee oteeiei srerstciens Goer se > cure store on Hull, Materials, Machinery, 
BoilenswetCrmsvial ie de atemte rs asic crsid silecne se sersrere)« dhs 


It is further agreed that this insurance shall cover the liability of the 
Association under the collision clause in the original policy, if the ship came 
into collision while captured or seized by the King’s enemies. 


Touching the adventures and perils which we the Assurers are contented 
to bear and to take upon us, they are.of the Seas, men-of-war, fire, enemies, 
pirates, robbers, thieves, jettisons, letters of Mart and Countermart, Sur- 
prisals, Takings at Sea, arrests, restraints, and detainments of all Kings, 
Princes and people of what nature, condition or quality soever, Barratry 
of the Master and Mariners, and of all other Perils, Losses and Misfortunes 
that have or shall come to the Hurt, Detriment or Damage of the said 
Ship, etc., or any part thereof; and in case of any Loss or Misfortune, it 
shall be lawful to the assured, their Factors, servants, and assigns, to sue, 
labor, and travel for, in and about the Defense, Safeguard, and Recovery 
of the said Ship, etc., or any part thereof without Prejudice to this insurance; 
to the charges whereof we, the insurers will contribute. And it is especially 
declared and agreed that no acts of the Insurer or insured in recovering, 
saving or preserving the property insured shall be considered as a waiver 
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or acceptance of abandonment. And it is agreed by us the Insurers, that 
this writing or Policy of Assurance shall be as much Force and Effect as 
the surest writing or Policy of Assurance heretofore made in Lamb Street 
or in the Royal Exchange or elsewhere in London. 

And so we, the Insurers, are contented and do hereby promise and bind 
ourselves, each one for his own part, our Heirs, Executors, and Goods, to 
the Assured, their Executors, Administrators and Assigns, for the true Per- 
formance of the Premises, it being agreed that the Assured, shall in con- 
sideration thereof, pay to us The —————————_ Association (hereinafter 
called the Association) a premium at and after the rate of ——, and shall, 
if and when the same become payable, further pay all the sums and contri- 
butions which the Association shall become entitled to call upon the Assured, 
as a member or members of the Association to pay to the Association accord- 
ing to the Articles of Association for the time being in force. Warranted 
(HO) HEB CLUS TXSKONKS oconanhovosgocdc , but in the event of the vessel sailing 
after that time it is agreed to hold the Assured covered at the rate of pre- 
mium for the time being fixed by His Majesty’s Government. 

(1) This Insurance Is Only To Cover (note 2)* the risks of capture, 
seizure, and detainment by the King’s enemies and the consequences thereof, 
or any attempt thereat, and all consequences of hostilities or warlike opera- 
tions by or against the King’s enemies, whether before or after declaration 
of war, but this Insurance shall not be subject to a 3 per cent. or other 
franchise (note 3). 

Average payable without deduction of thirds, new for old, whether the 
average be particular or general (note. 4). 

General average and salvage to be adjusted according to the law and 
practice obtaining at the place where the adventure ends, as if the contract 
of affreightment so provides, according to York-Antwerp Rules, or, in the 
case of wood cargoes, York-Antwerp Rules omitting the first word of 
Rule 1 (“no”) (note 5). 

(2) This Policy Is Subject to The Articles of Association (note 6). 

For the Time Being in Force of the Association. 

(3) The Assured Warrants that the ship is throughout the voyage regis- 
tered in the United Kingdom (note 7). 

(4) The Assured Further Warrants :-— 

(A) That the ship shall comply, so far as possible, with the orders 
of His Majesty’s Government and the directions of the Committee as 
to routes, ports of call, and stoppages. 

(B) That the ship shall not start on the voyage if ordered by His 
Majesty’s Government not to do so. 

(C) That the ship shall leave an enemy’s port within the days of 
grace allowed by the enemy, and shall comply with the terms of any 
pass granted by the enemy, 

(D) That the ship shall not enter or leave, or attempt to enter or 


ee to which references are made in the body of the policy have been 
omitted. 
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leave, any port which is known to be blockaded by the enemy. Pro- 
vided always that the breach of any of the warranties mentioned in 
this clause shall not operate to invalidate the insurance or to defeat 
a claim if the assured can satisfy the Committee (of which Com- 
mittee shall be the sole judge) that such breach happened without the 
fault or privity of the assured and of the owners and managers of 
the ship. 

(5) If the ship is prevented by His Majesty’s Government from starting 
on the voyage, the assured may, at his option, require this policy to be can- 
celed and the premium to be returned. ; 

(6) The assured shall, upon demand, give the Committee full informa- 
tion of the employment and position of the ship insured and any other 
information required by the Committee. 

(7) (1) In the event of a loss by capture, seizure, or detainment, the Asso- 
ciation shall not be bound to pay any claim in respect thereof until the 
expiration of 183 days from the date of loss, but if payment is so postponed 
by the Association, it shall pay interest thereon at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum from the date of loss. Provided always that if before the expiration 
of such 183 days the ship be recaptured or released or restored to the 
assured there shall be no claim upon the Association for any loss in respect 
of or arising out of such capture, seizure, or detainment other than the fol- 
lowing, namely: (A) the cost of repair of damage received by the ship by 
reason of the capture, seizure, or detainment, (B) the expenses incurred in 
respect of the ship by reason of the capture, seizure, or detainment and the 
release of the ship, (C) a sum equal to Io per cent. per annum on the insured 
value hereinbefore mentioned from the date of capture or seizure or begin- 
ning of the detainment until the date of release. 

(11) In the event of a total loss under this policy the amount due here- 
under to be paid by equal installments at six, nine, and twelve months from 
the date of loss, but such installments shall carry interest from the date of 
loss at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 

(8) A Ship Entered in This Association Shall Cease to Be Insured :— 

(A) From the date of the legal transfer of such ship or transfer 
of the management of the ship by the member or his firm, unless with 
the written consent of the Association. 

(B) If default is made in payment of any call within the time fixed 
according to the Articles of Association. 

(C) If the member becomes bankrupt or insolvent unless before a 
claim arises an undertaking approved by the Committee and registered 
by them has been given to pay all contributions due or to become due. 

(D) If any person giving an undertaking under this rule fail to 
discharge his liability within seven days of notice being posted to him: 
of a claim upon him. 

So long as any member is uninsured in consequence of the operation of 
this clause there shall be no liability on the part of this Association for any 
previous or subsequent claims, but the member shall nevertheless remain 
liable for contributions for all losses and expenses up to the date fixed by 
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this policy for its expiration. The Committee, however, may at their discre- 
tion admit the claims of such member to the extent of the contributions 
which he is liable to pay to the intent that such claims may be set off against 
such contributions (note 8). 

(9) The said ship shall be deemed to be at all times fully insured against 
all perils covered by an ordinary Lloyd’s policy, with collision clause attached 
(note 9) and containing an F. C. & S. clause in the following terms: 

Warranted free from capture, seizure and detention, and the con- 
sequences thereof or any attempt thereat, barratry, piracy, riots and 
civil commotions excepted and also from all consequences of hostili- 
ties or warlike operations whether before or after declaration of war. 

anditoubertully entered (iether emer Protection Association 
Limited, and no claim whatever against which a ship is deemed to be other- 
wise insured or protected as aforesaid or against which she is in fact insured 
or protected by any other insurance policy or Protection Association shall 
be recoverable under this policy. 

(10) In ascertaining whether a ship is a constructive total loss, the insured 
value shall be taken as the repaired value, and nothing in respect of the 
damaged or breaking up value of the ship shall be taken into account. 

(11) In the event of total or constructive total loss no claim to be made 
by the Association for freight or passage moneys, whether notice of aban- 
donment has been given or not (note Io). 

(12) Prompt notice of any loss, or of the happening of any event which 
is likely to give rise to a claim, shall be given in writing to the Association, 
failing which the Committee may, in their absolute discretion, refuse to 
admit the claim or make such deduction therefrom as they may think fit 
(note II). 
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clauses of, 71. 
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